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nothing less than a political, spiritual 
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Incontestable categories, beliefs taken at 
face value and traditions inextricably 
associated with the national identity 
collapse: sadhus are far from being holy 
men; Indians are no longer spiritually 
guided but money driven; art gets 
reduced to a travesty orchestrated by and 
for the consumption of foreigners; caste 
and gender discriminations dominate the 
social agenda. Tinged with a mix of subtle 
irony and pithy pessimism, the stories 
gain a deeper, unstated meaning as we 
discover an acid critique of a country 
largely transformed under the pressures 
of globalization. 
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Introduction 


Mauricio D. Aguilera Linde 


CURFEW FOR DREAMS: J.P. DAS’S ART OF STORYTELLING 


But everything seems strange 
in the city I knew so well. 
“Curfew in the City” 


Anybody conversant with the basics of cultural materialism has seen, 
more than once, Paul Klee’s celebrated Angelus Novus. Small, fragile, 
overcome with the grief of having witnessed tragedy, the angel 
encapsulates Walter Benjamin's notion of the genuine historian's role. 
Horrified with the ravages of history that have been hurled at his feet, 
and reluctant to look straight on as the wind impels him to do, the 
angel succeeds in retrieving the forgotten past of the oppressed that 
the myth of universal progress attempts to disavow. This irrepressible 
need to side with the underprivileged converts Benjamin's 
compassionate angel of history into a mouthpiece for those whose 
voice has been silenced or muffled. Diving into the unfathomable 
depths of history entails knotting together the missing pieces of a 
patchwork that someone insists that we buy, despite remaining 
unfinished. The discovery that the work is incomplete is made at the 
epiphanic moment when we realize that no history can be written 
without the acknowledgement of the suffering of those who have 
been relegated to oblivion. Unearthing the tradition of the oppressed 
(“die tradition der Unterdruckten”) paves the wavy to redemption. 
Unlike the Angel of Victory trumpeting the military triumphs and 
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deeds of the winning side, the Angelus Novus chronicles a rosary of the 
dead's agonies and discredited outrages. 

In one of his poems, “Archaeology” (Omnibus 62-63), J. P Das, 
aware of the myopic limitations of historicism, diagnoses the 
historian’s incompetence to formulate the relevant questions and 
therefore come across the true answers in his quest for the “signs of 
the past.” His research method only identifies what can be perceived 
with the naked eye: “the temple crests,” the “hoof prints of galloping 
horses,” “the jingling anklets,” and the “idol’s hands”; and therefore 
he only registers the chronicle of the deeds: “coronation, reign, war, 
ashvamedha.” Not in vain, his demand for knowledge only 
encounters the emptiness of the “arid expanse of time” and the 
mocking laughter of the “commoners”, the common people whose 
existence neither entered the pages of history books nor became the 
subject of an epic poem. They can only be heard chiming in on a 
hammering refrain that repeats that the official history is just a 
blatant lie. 

J. P. Das’s work can be rightly seen as a series of experiments with 
the truth derived from the Angelus Novus’s historical method. It is 
not so much that his fiction reveals a conscientious effort to articulate 
the silences and demands of those relegated to the fringes (dalits, 
women and poets), whilst lampooning the vices of inefficient 
government officers, corrupt sadhus and seemingly satisfied middle 
classes, but rather that they build up a demythologized India 
deprived of any ontological weight. As his poem “Bhubaneswar” 
(Diurnal Rites 21-23) illustrates, the past lingers on in the city streets 
but only insomuch as it provides an empty backdrop to the modern 
capitalist society which, engulfed by concrete pavements, neon lights, 
telephone wires and newspaper headlines, glosses over ancient 
sculptures, temples and myths. Bank building, industrial acres, “floor- 
crossing politicians” and office gates take over a “passionless” India 
dominated by her citizens’ ennui and sheepish submission. 
“Revolution happens/only in slogans/splashed on walls”; and 
whatever remains of social consciousness amounts to rickshaw rides 
and silent clerks returning home. “Bustee” condenses J. P. Das’ view of 
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the debasement of the country’s boasted democracy and thousand- 
year-old civilization. These are just mere words which lose their 
meaning when they face the hundreds of “nameless slums” (Poems 84- 
87). 

The corollary to this is a serious interrogation of the democratic 
foundations of India and a critique of the erosion of the allegedly 
immovable cultural traits of an ancient civilization. If J. P Das is a 
short story writer, he is one largely concerned with exposing how far 
from Gandhi's dream of the free nation India is, and how absurdly 
irreconcilable with their own (imposed) identities, Indians prove to 
be, albeit their efforts to retain the mask. Read as a whole, his short 
stories draw a map of India whereby seemingly incontestable 
categories, widely accepted beliefs and traditions associated with the 
national identity collapse: sadhus are far from being holy men 
(“Renunciation” and “The Mantra”); Indians are no longer spiritually 
guided but money-driven (dhanda becomes their dharma) and, unlike 
the Western “other”, they are unable to show any altruistic feeling 
towards those in need (“The Infidel”); Indian art gets reduced to a 
travesty, a show business, orchestrated by and for the consumption of 
foreigners (“Folk Culture” and, again, “Renunciation” ); communal 
riots (“Community”) become a farcical show set on a schedule that 
everyone but the police knows; caste (“The Appointed Place”) and 
gender discriminations (“Identity”, “The Window” and “Our 
Daughter's Happiness”) dominate the social agenda; India no longer 
lives in her villages, and the longed-for relief funds fail to be of any 
help, or come too late to rescue the disaster area victims (“Island”). 
Set against the backdrop of the Emergency period, the stories gain a 
deeper, unstated meaning as they provide an acid critique of a country 
largely transformed under the pressures of globalization. Thus, we 
may say farewell to India’s “pukka sahibs”, the icons of the colonial 
past and the British cultural dominion, but their place is immediately 
occupied by the new shibboleths of corporate capitalism. The 
physical and mental decline of Tripathy, the protagonist of his 
celebrated story, runs parallel to the growth of the company, a tenant 
office to which he rents out the first floor of his mansion but which 
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gradually takes over the whole house, relegating its ageing owner to an 
insignificant corner at the back. Tripathy’s waning presence does not 
only mark the demise of the past and its symbols. When he gets rid of 
the files and papers carefully stored in the almirah over the years, the 
last living testimony of the past is also lost. Even his own legacy—the 
management of his property and bank account—is rejected by his 
only son, an émigré in the USA. 

A confirmed non-believer, or, as Sumanyu Satpathy puts it, “a 
practicing atheist” who has never visited a temple (2005: 3), J. P Das 
presents an X-ray image of India’s promises which the ray beam now 
reveals as nightmares. The result is not very different from the grim 
scenario of his poem “Gandhi”, a carnivalesque world dominated by 
“the gross merchandise of opportunism,” where everything is upside 
down: lies are sold as the plain truth; “awards for peace” are given to 
“warmongers” (Omnibus 64-65); bustees of dalits are burnt, and holy 
men are made outcasts. As G. Aloysius observes (1998), nationalism, 
an elite project heralded by the upper, brahminic classes, took over 
India but the nation failed to emerge. Since the nation is then a 
simulacrum, for it is just impossible to sustain the pretence that keeps 
the fragments together, the only morally decent way out for the writer 
is to catalogue its sham components and to tout the absurdity of the 
principles of the national union. If any nation can be defined as an 
imagined political community, imagination in J. P’s fiction proves to 
be insufficient to weld together the country’s dismembered parts. 
Homeland remains, by and large, an empty, hollow word in every 
single short story. 

Despite the author's reticence to make personal comments on his 
own work, he has on several occasions confessed his deep belief that 
the function of poetry cannot be but social: exposing the ills of his 
readers’ world in the hope that the correct identification of a problem 
may lead to its future solution. As he puts it, quoting Chekhov: 
“Between the solution of a question and the correct setting of a 
question, the latter alone is obligatory for the artist” (Omnibus 253). 
Echoing Shelley's dictum that “poets are the unacknowledged 
legislators of the world,” J. P believes that the writer has the duty to 
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“act as the guilty conscience of his times,” slapping his readers in the 
face so that they can discover the truth of the world disguised under 
so many masks: “When there is all around us poverty and 
exploitation, corruption and lawlessness, disease and discontent, 
murder and mayhem, what can the poet possibly do?” (Omnibus 296). 
A poet must be “a good member of society” but also “a good student 
of it” (Omnibus 251). Not in vain, he sees the sixth-century Bhakti 
school of poetry responsible for creating a basis for removing caste 
and gender discrimination as a lasting literary model (Omnibus 254). 

This intellectual reflection of socio-political concerns as the 
primary goal of literature does not lead to the arena of propaganda and 
activism. J. P Das'’s short fiction is never agitprop lit: the personal 
becomes the political. If the poet chooses to write about the turmoil of 
his times, he does so with a view to removing the readers’ blinkers so 
that they can confront the truth. Yet the narrative strategy invariably 
demands the detailed observation and recording of the emotions, 
anguish, uncertainties and train of thought of a focalized character 
who internalizes the contradictions of the world (s)he lives in. If, as 
Kishori Charan Das observes, Oriya literature has evolved from the 
social orientation verging on muckraking and the heavy-handed 
moralistic tone of the early decades of the twentieth century to the 
psychological inwardness of the post—K.C. Panigrahi era, J. P. lacks 
both “the reformer’s zeal and the psychoanalyst’s propensity” 
(Satpathy 2009: 148). My contention is that his short stories zero in 
on the unbridgeable gap between the individual’s mask as a social 
being—educated to bear the burden of his/her caste, religion, marital 
status and family—and the neglected needs of his/her private sphere. 
In some cases, the private ego catches the character, trained by habit 
and smugly accustomed to wearing the public disguise, unaware. In 
some others, the demands of the public role are imposed on characters 
who sense their tragic inability to challenge them and follow their 
natural impulses. More often than not, his characters feel lost, out of 
place, begging for a sense of belonging that they are nevertheless 
denied. 
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It is, once more, Kishori Charan Das who defined, in an oft-cited 
passage, J. P. Das's work as a discourse founded on the truth of 
personal experience, beyond any other creed, morals, or psychological 
truth: 


Your writing has not been constrained by imagined or socially 
constructed “goodness.” Paying scant attention to praise or 
censure alike from moralists, you have never compromised the 
lessons of experiential truth. | am confident that this basic 
affinity pervades the writings of the two of us though the style 
and tenor of my storytelling might be different from those of 
vours. (Words on Canvas 2005: 30) 


This absence of any moralizing attitude does not entail that the 
author remains a neutral figure who refuses to take sides. Much to the 
contrary, the suspension of any doctrine or firm belief becomes the 
unique supreme value in J. P.’s fictional world. If one of the Indian 
writer's greatest dilemmas is how to reconcile the long philosophical 
tradition that accompanies him and “his own psychological tendency 
to perceive the truths from his own personal viewpoint” (Kishori 
Charan Das, Beyond the Roots, xii), J. P. Das manages, if not to escape 
from the inevitable polarities, at least to reach a genuine compromise 
between them since he avoids encapsulating any formula in his 
stories. 

Sundardas (1994, translated into English in 2002) is regarded the 
author's best play to date. Based on historical facts (the Baptist 
missionaries' activities in colonial Orissa between 1826 and 1832 and 
Sundardas, an unusual sadhu by all standards) the play reflects not 
only the tension between the different postulants of one or the other 
creed (Christianity against Hinduism and/or tribal idolatry) by 
winning over new converts or by retaining old devotees, but the 
contradictions of the religious institutions and their destructive 
power of individual liberty. Sundardas, a man who does not believe in 
castes or idols, and who shows a genuine sympathy for the elemental 
principles of Christianity, cannot escape from the flaws of 
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indoctrination he openly criticizes when he sets up his own ashram, 
which in the long run becomes another hierarchical structure, not free 
of corruption and lust for power. His final words of regret, however, 
underline some incontestable values. Faith must be personal: it is in 
the heart where temples, churches and mosques should be 
constructed. “Once you put it out in the open, in the bazaar, on the 
street, there'll be nothing but bad blood, strife and division” 
(Sundardas 108). Human life is always more important than religion. 
When the latter brings about problems, it becomes a useless support. 
Inequality between the sexes, as well as inter-caste divisions, must 
also be abolished. 

References to the situation of the underprivileged are scattered 
throughout the play. Balabhadra, a young villager, is forced to change 
his name just to become a follower of one of the three creeds. He is, 
however, fully aware of what mainly troubles him, which is to have 
something to eat, and that his situation, as a humble servant, is never 
going to change, regardless of the faith he embraces. Marua, the maid, 
is even more skeptical: 


“Women's fate is always the same, whether we're in the village or 
the town. [...] How did conversion help Kamali and her mother? 
It was like going from the frying pan into the fire. Their husbands 
threw them out, and now they're on the street. [...] A woman 
doesn't belong anywhere. Wherever she lives is her village. 
Whoever takes her is her husband, lord and master; wherever he 
takes her is her home.” (Sundardas 73-74). 


Despite proclaiming herself a loyal follower of Sundardas, she is 
the first to realize that a woman does not have a say and that her place 
is always in the kitchen. 

Marua’s rebellious voice is ever-present in J. P Das's short fiction. 
A considerable number of his stories focus on the role of woman in 
contemporary India. His efforts to describe a modern emancipated 
woman who struggles to carve out her identity outside the domestic 
sphere and takes the initiative without paying attention to the rules 
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of men, turns the writer into an all-out defender of gender equality, a 
theme none-too-prevalent in present-day India. “Identity” (1982; 
published in English in 1988) is an early title that portrays the 
awakening, both sexual and professional, of a young female graduate 
in search of employment in a male-dominated world. “What Urmila 
had not bargained for in her scheme of things was the social system” 
(Forbidden Street 20). She manages to challenge the external obstacles 
that an emancipated woman must dodge in the labour market: from 
the commuters who try to touch her on the bus to those who see her as 
an easy sexual prey (the covert prostitution in the ads of the 
exportation companies, for example). But she also must face personal 
problems: Udayan, her boyfriend, insists on them marrying soon, and 
feels dejected and jealous of her professional success (behind which 
he suspects there must be a sexual element) when he learns that she 
earns more than him. Urmila, on the other hand, does not resign from 
work; reluctant to give in to the idea of getting married, she alleviates 
the urgency of her boyfriend's desire by sharing a night in a hotel with 
him from time to time, and little by little she manages to overcome 
the feeling of inferiority in the office. When she fails to get promoted, 
her struggles seem to have been in vain. Deprived of Udayan's 
emotional support, she decides to resign from her job, thus fulfilling 
her boyfriend's dream of getting married and becoming a housewife. 
When she is about to hand in the letter of resignation, she realizes she 
is about to lose her identity: 


No, enough is enough. [...] She would not allow her life to be 
scattered away like this. She would get her due. She would not 
allow others to play with her life. She would plan it the way she 
wanted.” (30) 


Finally, she proposes going out with the boss (“Are you free this 
evening? ”), who she had previously rejected but now it is she who 
takes the initiative. Compared with Gopinath Mohanty’s eponymous 
story which narrates the tribulations of Pemi’s mother, an old woman, 
unable to see her own identity separate from the ties imposed by her 
joint family, when she is about to have her first experience going to the 
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polls, J.P. Das’s “Identity” shows the big socio-political 
transformation undergone by Indian middle-class women over the 
last decades. 

Ranjana, the heroine of “The Interlude” (1995; reedited as “All 
Alone” in 2007), is a married woman who also discovers her body and 
sexuality as soon as she starts to be professionally active. Her trip to 
London opens up a world of possibilities in this respect: from an 
Englishman too bold in his advances to a Pakistani teacher who, on 
the contrary, appears totally reserved. The final scene is a triumph of 
female sexuality: Ranjana masturbates, not thinking of her husband, 
nor even of the men she has met during her stay in England but of 
Srimant, a new colleague in her college that all her workmates chase 
after. “The Interview” is a masterful story that inverts the 
relationship of predator and victim, converting a film producer into a 
defenceless puppet in a game which he himself has invented, and 
Sharvari, the apparently sheepish woman, into the victorious 
heroine. A similar reversal occurs in “Swati will Come.” Bhaskar feels 
lost before the amorous advances of his old classmate, a married 
woman and a mother, and although he feels utterly fascinated by her 
dazzling beauty in the end he decides to flee. The erotic symbolism of 
water is evident in “The Current,” a story in which Manjari also 
adopts an active role, when she comes into the bohemian poet's room 
and writes him a letter in which she declares her sexual interest. 

Sumanyu Satpathy (2005: 29) affirms that, much unlike his 
female characters who are able to act and take important decisions, 
the male protagonists of his stories are “reticent, faint-hearted and 
indecisive.” In Anjana Basu’s words, the liberated woman often 
becomes the insatiable predator in Das's fiction. Fickle in their 
amorous encounters, intensely passionate and sexually voracious, or 
suddenly cold and listless, his female heroines fall into the “femme 
fatale” stereotype of the masculine imaginary, a Kali-like figure who 
devours her defenceless male companion. Much like “Touch”, a story 
contained in the same collection, “The Spider's Web” (1990) lays 
bare the strength of a woman who destroys her lover with her 
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imperious sexual desires creating a web of complaints and demands, 
from which it is impossible to escape. In the end the thread that 
weaves the spider’s web is much “stronger than steel wire of the same 
thickness,” and “the female of the species gobbles up the male” (13). 
“The Mantra” is, in my view, one of J. P. Das’s best stories: not only 
does it highlight Suhasini’s intellectual and emotional superiority in 
the face of her husband’s naivety and male chauvinist prejudices, but 
also her capacity to perceive the social hypocrisy of the sadhus that 
rub shoulders with the powerful in order to obtain money for 
questionable charitable ends. She is the only one who is able to see 
that the swami is a fake, and although she discovers his deceitful 
intentions (the hospital that the holy man is collecting money for 
does not really exist; and he is sexually involved with the chief 
engineer's young sister-in-law), she decides to help him in the 
transcription of his speeches in which she has become genuinely 
interested, perhaps because they make her feel useful again. Curiously 
enough, the mantra that the yogi writes to her on a piece of paper does 
not contain anything. In the end the story is not only about the 
discovery of the spiritual master's dishonesty (“What harm is there if 
I fulfil their childish expectations?” he retorts when Suhasini unveils 
his immoral practices) but the confirmation that Suhasini, a married 
yet independent woman, does not need any miraculous remedy or 
placebo to attain what she wants. 

“The Window” raises the question of how absurd and empty a 
woman's marital life becomes when she is pushed to take on the role 
of a wife without having abandoned the romanticized vision of love 
she has learned from radio songs and movies. Savitri is forced to drop 
out of school as a young girl in order to become the perfect wife. While 
her mother is busy buying saris, bangles and cosmetics she carefully 
puts in her daughter's suitcase, and her father is looking for a suitable 
boy, Savitri lives in an illusory world made of film stars, “fair and 
handsome” beaus with a cigarette in hand. When she is finally given 
in marriage, Savitri is unable to accept Srinivas as her husband for he 
is the antithesis of her ideal type. The man, a nondescript train 
Station-master and a strict vegetarian, is an honest, hard-working guy. 
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But unlike the Romeos of movies and songs, he is reserved with 
women and.proves to be thoroughly unable to hold a conversation 
that is not “prosaic and devoid of romance” (Magic Deer 47). Savitri 
finds her first sexual experience frustrating enough and soon loses any 
interest in sex. Without her family’s emotional support and lacking 
the stamina to keep contact with neighbors, she presently seeks refuge 
in a world of dreams nurtured by the comings and goings of trains (a 
symbol of physical escape), the radio songs she does not stop listening 
to, and the romance novels that a boy brings her periodically. In a 
memorable scene, rife with symbolic overtones, she goes out to see the 
other side of the railway line. Changing into a new bright colored sari, 
as if she were performing the rituals of a religious ceremony, she 
crosses the tracks and beholds the wide expanse of open ground where 
“the land [meets] the sky” (Magic Deer 52). Trapped in the cage of her 
domestic life from which she cannot imagine escaping, she breathes in 
the air of freedom and independence suggested by the unfenced 
horizon, and manages to shake off her feeling of dejection. When the 
bookseller she starts to treat as a younger brother, or a child surrogate, 
stops visiting her, she senses that there is no possible way out and falls 
into a state of stupor she will be unable to overcome. The window 
which gives the story its title and which she constantly looks out no 
longer provides a relief to her anguish. Her last request to her 
husband—" Please close the window before you go” (Magic Deer 53)— 
marks her surrender to a miserable existence. 

Escape, evasion—not confronting the harsh demands of reality 
and seeking refuge in an illusory world—be it through alcohol, music, 
or literature—is one of the most recurrent themes of J. P. Das’s short 
fiction. “Homeless” (1992) is a good case in point. The young man 
who sells books on the train and shies away from anv form of 
sedentary life or social ties, despite his sister and brother-in-law’s 
urging pressures to marry and raise a family (“If you fall sick, who will 
take care of you?” she warns him over and over again), mirrors the 
writer's absolute commitment to an occupation that very few truly 
understand. Bibhu prefers the world of trains with their announced 
timetables, platform hawker’s food, shaking beds and discontinuous 
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relationships to the predictable order and ready-made comforts of a 
settled life. “He could not imagine being chained in a house” 
(Omnibus 164). It is not very difficult to read the story as an extended 
self-reflexive metaphor of the writer's role, an outsider who rejects the 
security of a social position and a monthly income to devote himself 
body and soul to the quest of “unearthly things like love, time, death, 
immortality” (Omnibus 179). Such is also the case of Devnath, the 
protagonist of “The Long Life of Poetry,” an artist who gradually 
gives up on everything (a steady job as a white collar clerk, family, 
affection, social duties, money, success, etc) but poetry. When he 
stops writing poems to start writing songs for movies and the radio, 
his reputation declines and rapidly loses favor among the critics. 
Eventually he is unable to write a single line. “The same poetry, for 
which he had shunned everyone, left him one day, never to return 
again.” (181). Abandoned by his wife and son, deprived of a house 
where he can spend his last days, alcohol is the last refuge to 
counteract the anguish of a meaningless existence. 

Beyond the required unity of characterization, theme and effect, 
short stories are best defined by their aim to tell two stories: one 
visible which is easily apprehended; another which the reader must 
retrieve for it remains under the surface and is deliberately kept 
concealed. As Ricardo Piglia puts it, echoing Hemingway’s iceberg 
principle: “The art of the short story writer consists in knowing how 
to encode Story Two in the interstices of Story One. A visible story 
hides a secret tale, narrated in an elliptical and fragmentary manner.” 
(2011: 63). J. P’s masterful stories are rife with small, insignificant 
details that cannot be overlooked for they prove essential to the 
decoding of its thematic concerns. Story Two in the Oriya writer's 
fictional universe always seeps back into those fault lines which shows 
how precarious the foundations of India as a nation are. Left with a 
caricature of their own cultural legacy, burdened with the duties of 
religion, caste and gender affiliations, and mystified with their own 
unrevealed aspirations they fail to harmonize with social demands, 
J.P Das’s characters revalidate Pavan K. Varma’s well-known 
assertion that “the authentic re-appropriation of one’s cultural space 
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[remains by large] one of the most critical unfinished agendas of our 
time” (2010: x). 
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1 
Words 


Right from our college days we knew that Bhavnath would one day 
become insane. Even in those days he was writing poems and fancied 
himself to be passionately in love. It is true that every student in 
college writes poems and believes himself to be in love, but Bhavnath 
was different; he was a serious type of person and was also very 
talkative at the same time. When friends left the tea shop bored with 
his talk, he would stay on to harangue the manager. He had no close 
friends, but he was friendly with most of us. 

We never thought much of Bhavnath’s poetry. He wrote strange 
poems and it was no surprise that these were not published anywhere. 
I remember the day when Bhavnath came to the tea shop all excited 
and showed us his first published poem. He pulled a chair and joined 
our table and recited the poem. The poem was but six lines long and 
was titled “Ascent-Descent.” 

Grass Banyan tree 
Ant Elephant 
Man God. 

God Man 
Elephant Ant 
Banyan tree Grass. 
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This was all there was to the poem. Had the poem not been 
published in a reputed journal, we would have laughed off his literary 
effort as we did his philosophising. But he was now the only published 
poet of our college and we had to suffer his discourse. He told us of the 
efforts involved in writing even a short poem and how he had spent six 
long months writing the six line poem. He went on to explain to us 
how the ascent was not merely from grass to banyan tree, but was also 
from grass to ant and ant to man. He brought in Darwin's theory of 
natural selection and cited Eliot and Pound to tell us what good 
poetry was. 

We could not laugh at him this time and I think some of us who 
had dreams of becoming famous poets were rather jealous of 
Bhavnath. As we were getting up, someone made the mistake of 
asking him why he wrote such a straight poem with simple words 
instead of making the poem obscure as modern poets did. Bhavnath 
seemed prepared for the question. From his bag—needless to say, he 
was the only poet in the college who dressed like one and carried a 
shoulder bag—he pulled out a thesaurus and showed us the entry 
under vermin. He told us why he rejected words like pismire and 
picked on ant, and gave us a short lecture on modern poetry. 

After the publication of the poem, Bhavnath started behaving like 
a celebrity and grew a beard. Though no other poem of his got 
published, he had earned recognition in the college as a poet. He was 
now pulling out the dictionary from his bag at the slightest 
provocation and entered into long arguments about the meaning and: 
use of words. He cited the Rigveda (through sacrifice the wise 
followed the trail of the Word and found that she had entered the 
hearts of the Rishis) and the Bible ( the Word was God ) alike to 
explain his devotion to words. 

When we left college after the final examinations, addresses had 
been exchanged, but it did not take long to lose contact with each 
other. We all got into various professions and I was posted to another 
city. I came across Bhavnath's poems in magazines from time to time 
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and took it that he too must have taken a job somewhere and was 
writing poetry as a hobby. His poems were obscure for me and 
knowing him as I did, I never took his poems seriously. 

Coming home during vacations, I sometimes came across old 
friends and got news of Bhavnath. He was working in a newspaper 
office and had earned some reputation as a poet. One day I rang up 
the newspaper office and asked for Bhavnath and he seemed very 
happy to hear from me. We decided to meet in the college canteen the 
same evening. 

I reached there first and surveyed the canteen. The place must 
have been the same as before, but to me it now looked smaller, darker 
and dirtier. 1 was wondering if this was due to my living in a different 
world when Bhavnath arrived. He looked and behaved the same as 
before and as we ordered tea explained that he was delayed on 
account of a prolonged argument with his editor about a word. I 
braced myself for a lecture on the significance of words, but Bhavnath 
kept quiet, for he had apparently not got over the incident in his 
office. I looked at him a little closely now. He was the same old 
Bhavnath, looking a little bit like a poet and a little bit like a mad man. 
When I met my other friends, we would discuss our health, our 
families, children’s schooling and the price of things, but Bhavnath 
was the only one I discovered with whom I could go back to my college 
days and chat about the old times. 

The manager of the tea-shop, whom I recognised but who could 
not place me, came to Bhavnath and enquired after him. Bhavnath 
seemed to have been a fairly regular visitor to the canteen over the 
years and regretted that he could not come everyday. I asked 
Bhavnath about his work in the newspaper office and he pulled out a 
magnifying glass from his pocket and passed on to me a dictionary 
which he took out from his bag. The book was printed in very small 
type and I found it difficult to read it. Bhavnath held it against the 
magnifying glass and suddenly became engrossed in whatever he was 
looking at. It was only when I tapped him on the back that he 
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informed me that his job in the newspaper office was that of a proof 
reader. 

From the tea shop we moved over to the college lawn where 
Bhavnath made himself comfortable sitting on the grass. I Joined him, 
though I was finding it difficult to adjust myself to the surroundings. 
He enquired after me and I told him of my service career, of my wife 
and children and then looked at him. He gave me a very short reply— 
he lived all by himself, worked in the newspaper and wrote poetry 
whenever he felt like it. He showed me a copy-book of his poems. He 
had come a long way since Ascent-Descent. Though I did not think 
much of him as a poet, I congratulated him for continuing to write 
poetry. “Do you find time to read?” he asked me “I glance through 
some poetry sometimes,” I replied. He put the copy-book back in his 
bag and said, “What a pity!” I knew that I was in for a lecture and that 
is exactly what happened. 

Bhavnath drew up his legs to be a little more comfortable and 
started talling. “Glancing through is no reading,” Bhavnath said, “to 
understand poetry you must go into each and every word.” To 
emphasise the point he took out the magnifying glass and shook it at 
me and repeated, “each and every word. Hamlet tells his mother, you 
are your husband’s brother's wife. All very simple and ordinary words 
in themselves. But then in their peculiar juxtaposition the very same 
words became extraordinary and startling. These words tell his 
mother to look into her soul and make her realise her folly, her guilt 
and her heinous behaviour. To get at the meaning, one has to go even 
beyond the words.” 

Maybe this was true of Shakespeare, I reflected, but what is so 
great in the words of a poem like Ascent-Descent? Bhavnath had said, 
words are inflammatory and can set things ablaze. But I refused to 
believe that the words of his poems would become sparks to burn 
down the evils of society. When I got news that Bhavnath had gone to 
jail for his poetry, I knew that there had been some mix up somewhere. 
I learnt later that it was his very first poem, or rather half the poem, 
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which had been the cause of his imprisonment. I was away at that 
time and whatever little I could know of the incident was this: when 
Bhavnath had written Ascent-Descent twelve years earlier, he could 
not have known that in the distant future, the elephant will be the 
symbol of a candidate contesting elections and that his opponent 
would quote Ascent to hint at the absurdity of the candidate’s 
ambitions. In the controversy following the quotation, Bhavnath was 
dragged into the fray and the candidate with the elephant symbol 
thought that it would be of help to him if the poet gave a statement in 
his favour. But Bhavnath sent back all the emissaries of the candidate 
and finally wrote a letter to him asking him not to bother him any 
more. To his misfortune, the elephant won the elections and in the 
name of security Bhavnath was sent to jail. 

By the time I met him again, I had been transferred back to my 
home town and Bhavnath had been released from jail. His release had 
been possible only because the elephant lost his election case and was 
unseated. When the elephant’s opponents rejoicing over their victory, 
wanted to use the other half of the poem, Bhavnath refused them too. 
He got back the job which he had lost when he had gone to jail. This 
had also made Bhavnath quite famous and the journals now were 
vying with each other to publish his poems. 

When I rang him up, he asked me to meet him in the college 
canteen. I had by now gone a few rungs up in the social ladder and 
considered it infra dig to go there and so I invited him to my house. But 
Bhavnath suggested that I come to his house instead and I agreed. I 
parked my car on the curb of the main street and entered the narrow 
lane which was his address. I had to traverse quite a distance through 
labyrinthine alleys before I reached his house. He was waiting for me 
in his single room dwelling, which was littered with newspapers, 
magazines and books. He removed a stack of books from a corner of 
the bed to make place for me to sit down. I was curious to know about 
his jail term and when I asked him about it, he gave me the whole 
story without any bitterness or rancour. He even said that the time he 
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spent in the jail was a blessing in disguise for him for, there, he could 
reflect on his life, which he thought would now enable him to write 
better poetry. 

He went to the stove to make tea for me and I noticed that he was 
leading a self-contained life. I also noticed that he had become a 
serious person and exuded an intellectual calm. He was no longer the 
youngman who was the butt of jokes in college. Looking at him I 
could not think of Ascent-Descent as a funny poem. This transformed 
personality had even pervaded his past and coloured it differently. 

As the water boiled on the stove, I asked Bhavnath, “Do you 
seriously believe that words could bring in a revolution?” Bhavnath 
kept quiet for a while to pour the tea into glass tumblers and said, 
“What do you understand of revolutions, you vermins of the 
establishment?” He was trying to insult me by hinting at my 
government job. I threw down the book I was holding in my hand and 
got up. Bhavnath put down the glass, held my hand and made me sit 
near him. He laughed a hearty laugh and said, “See how a few 
disconnected words enraged you.” Though it took a while for me to 
calm down, Bhavnath had successfully and succinctly brought home 
to me his message. When he started talking to me about the power of 
words. I forgot all that he had said a minute earlier and listened to him 
with a renewed respect. 

Words are weapons, Bhavnath explained to me, and one who 
used them successfully wielded power. Remember what Humpty 
Dumpty said? When I use a word, it means just what I choose it to 
mean, neither more, nor less. But how many authors can make such a 
claim? You love a girl and write her dozens of love letters professing 
love. But then the girl refuses to believe you. What does it show? It 
merely shows that you have not used the words right. 

I asked him about the girl he was supposed to be in love with in 
college. Bhavnath suddenly became serious and said, “I will tell you 
all about her, but some other day, It is good that you reminded me of 
her. These days I hardly think of her. She is in all the poems I write, 
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but she is not in my mind.” As I left him that day, sullen and sad, I 
regretted having reminded him of her. I suspected that he would now 
forego his supper and spend a sleepless night thinking of his past. 

I got a little more interested in him and bought a collection of his 
poems. When I met him in his house the next time, I asked him about 
the obscurity of his poems. “If you have a couple of hours,” he said, 
“stay on and I will explain it all to you.” I was going to sit down when 
he said, “No, we will go out today.” He then locked the door and led 
me through dark labyrinthine lanes to a quiet place with a small pond 
and trees all around, Bhavnath switched on his flashlight to reveal a 
rusty bench on which we sat down. It became completely dark when 
he switched off the light. “Don't worry,” he said, “the moon will come 
up ina little while.” 

Bhavnath became silent. It was a strange experience for me to 
leave behind the car, walk a mile and sit on the lonely embankment 
waiting for the moon to rise. I thought of Bhavnath’s poetry and lines 
from his poems started nudging my mind. What had appeared to be a 
disjointed jumble of words now came back to me in a mosaic of 
profound meanings. I was now in a transcendental state where grass 
and tree, ant and elephant were all self-contained, complete and 
fulfilled. 

It was Bhavnath who broke the spell of the silence. Instead of 
telling me about the meaning of his obscure poems, he told me about 
his love. “Do you remember the girl,” Bhavnath asked me, “ she was in 
the science class.” I did not remember, but made a mental note of a 
face of the college days and juxtaposed that face with young 
Bhavnath’s and listened to him. By this time the moon had come up 
and the water in the pond had started glistening in the moonlight. 

“We exchanged innumerable letters during our college days,” 
Bhavnath continued his story, “and sometimes we wrote three to four 
letters a day. When she would go home during the holidays and I 
could not hear from her for a day or two I would feel suffocated and 
feel I was going to die. She left after the final exams and there was no 
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letter from her for several days. I was thinking of going to her place 
when suddenly her letter came informing me that her marriage had 
been arranged. It was a great shock to me and I took to my bed. 
Sometimes I felt like going there and stopping the wedding. But then I 
thought that she perhaps wanted it that way since she merely 
mentioned the marriage and said nothing else. I kept quiet and she 
got married.” 

Bhavnath got her letter six months later. She had written that she 
was not going to live any longer and that he should take her away. 
Bhavnath did not know what to do. He wrote a cautious note, lest it 
fall into someone’s hands. He received a reply soon enough, and they 
resumed their correspondence. Everytime she would write to him 
asking him to come and take her away, he would advise her to have 
patience. But she repeated her request to take her away in every letter. 

Finally Bhavnath decided to go to her and wrote to her 
accordingly. She wrote back that she was very disturbed for her 
husband was ailing and his condition was critical. Bhavnath hoped 
that the man would die and this would solve all problems. He wrote to 
her as much and a few days later got a reply informing him that the 
husband had died of an overdose of medicines. She also asked him to 
meet her urgently as she had many important things to tell him. 

Bhavnath neither replied to the letter nor made any effort to meet 
her. On the other hand he kept waiting for another letter from her. 
When no letter came after waiting for days, Bhavnath started off, 
wondering what sort of meeting he was going to have with the girl. He 
went to the strange city and found out her house, and asked a boy 
standing outside the house to go in and call her. The boy came back to 
tell him that she would not be able to come. He thought the boy did 
not understand right and so called the girl by her name. The girl did 
come. He had expected to see her in a widow’s attire, dressed in white. 
But the girl was bedecked with ornaments and had a red sari on. As 
Bhavnath was going to step inside, the girl looked hard at him, said 
no, and shut the door in his face. 
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Bhavnath fell silent. The moon had by now come up and the spot 
shimmered in the moon-light. The surroundings and Bhavnath'’s 
story had woven a magic atmosphere and I was immersed in the fairy 
tale, which to me had no relationship with Bhavnath or the girl from 
our college. 

Bhavnath suddenly said, “You were asking me about the 
obscurity of poetry. Well, let's take the story 1 just narrated and take 
away all the characters.” At any other time, Bhavnath’s words would 
have seemed illogical. But I found it possible to separate Bhavnath, 
the girl and her husband from the story. 

Bhavnath said, “Right, let's now remove all the dialogues and 
emotions.” I closed my eyes and removed these. What remained now? 
Some sadness, some pain, some understanding? 

Bhavnath got up and said, “Let us go now.” When we got up to 
leave the tiny lonely island of moonlight, he said, “Do you now 
understand what is poetry? Poetry is what remained.” 

As 1 drove back I wondered whether what Bhavnath had told me 
was true or it was a mere story to define poetry. I read Bhavnath’s 
poems again that night and found a new meaning in them. 

From then on, I would meet Bhavnath regularly so long as I was 
posted there. Bhavnath showed me all the new poems he wrote and I 
enjoyed reading them. Later, 1 got transferred, but we kept up our 
correspondence and Bhavnath continued to post me whatever poems 
he wrote. Once I did not hear from him for a long time and wrote him 
a letter worrying about his health, I received his reply after a few days 
together with his latest poem. It was a strange poem, in which the 
‘words’ were a strange combination of alphabets, nice sounding but 
conveying no meaning. Bhavnath had written, “ You will be happy to 
learn that I have fallen in love again. 1 read somewhere” he had 
written, “that when we communicate with each other, only seven 
per cent of it is done through words, thirty-eight per cent through 
the voice and the remaining fifty-five percent through facial 


expressions.” 
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What sort of love was this, I wondered. Was it the same girl? Or 
was it another fairy tale? I did not hear from Bhavnath after this. He 
had also stopped publishing poems. Around this time someone 
informed me that Bhavnath had become insane. 

But I knew that Bhavnath still lived in his old house, hale and 
hearty and sound of mind. I also knew that when I met him next, he 
would be happily seated in his untidy room, but this time the 
dictionaries would be stacked away in a corner and he would be busy 
in a serious conversation with his tape recorder. 

Translation: The Author 
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Renunciation 


On the dusty uneven road, our car again got into a ditch and Derek 
bumped against me. He woke up and said “Oh, hell” and went back to 
sleep. We had started very early in the morning, but it was quite hot 
now and the drive on the bad patch of road was very slow. We were 
still to go a long distance to reach the ashram. 

I was doing a research work on illustrated Bhagavata Purana 
manuscripts and Derek was the assistant keeper of the eastern 
manuscripts section of an American museum. We had got to know 
each other through correspondence and were now going in search of a 
rare manuscript. Some folios of the manuscript were in various 
museums of Europe and the US and the remaining eighty pages were 
in the collection of Swami Dharmanand’s Ashram Museum. This was 
a valuable manuscript not only for research, but in terms of money 
too. In the antique shops, each folio of this manuscript was valued at 
nine hundred US dollars. 

I first got to know of this manuscript from Derek's letter. I was in 
correspondence with various museums for my research work and 
Derek had informed me that they had only three folios of a 
manuscript, but the best part of the manuscript was in India itself. 
That was my introduction to Derek, who was keenly interested in 
Indian art, had studied Hindi and wrote research articles in 
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magazines. He visited India regularly to learn Indian languages and to 
work on Indian art. 

I would not have known about the rare manuscript but for 
Derek's letter. Though the Ashram was only a hundred miles from our 
University, I had received no replies to my letters to the Swamiji. I had 
also been deferring my visit to the Ashram because there were no 
regular means of transport to the place. When Derek wrote to me that 
he was coming to India and would be visiting the Ashram, I decided to 
go there with him. 

My first meeting with Derek was indeed interesting. When I 
reached the airport, the plane had landed and the passengers had 
come into the lounge. From his letters and his writings, I had a mental 
picture of Derek and walked over to the elderly and donnish looking 
gentleman in gold framed spectacles only to be told that he was not 
Derek. As I was looking round, it was Derek who came to me. The 
hippie looking bearded man who had been on his hands and knees 
searching for his camera cap was Derek. The first thing I noticed was 
that he was very young. He had a camera on one shoulder and a sling 
bag on the other and he told me that this was all the luggage he 
carried. We checked up about his return ticket and then I took him to 
the University guest house, where I had arranged for his stay. 

In his personal life, Derek was as disorganised and clumsy as he 
was systematic and neat in his research work. His room was an 
example of how to fill up an entire room with the contents of a sling 
bag. Various attachments of the camera were lying about on the floor 
and his papers were kept all over the room. There was a rare miniature 
painting lying between his tooth brush and the shaving cream. There 
was a photograph of some sadhu fixed to the wall with cellophane 
tape and there were lighted agarbatties under it. He was to stay here 
for three days and had planned it all one year in advance. He was to 
work one day in the university museum, one day in the language 
laboratory and the last day was meant for a visit to the Swamiji. On 
the first day itself, he had become quite an attraction in the university, 
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because of his funny dress and he collected a crowd when he practised 
yoga on the guest house lawn early in the morning. 

There was a lot to learn from Derek. He knew little about many 
commonplace things and had no interest in many matters like 
politics. He never bothered about newspapers and could not give even 
some basic information about American life and society. But when it 
came to Indian art and language he knew his subject. During 
discussions about art, he would become a different person. He 
listened carefully to everyone and whatever he himself said was in 
well chosen words. In spite of his funny dress, his bohemian looks and 
his youth, he would in those few minutes look like a learned professor. 
[, and my friends in the university, did have a lot to learn from Derek 
so far as devotion to work was concerned. 

Derek had many other good qualities. He was a vegetarian and ate 
very little. He could go to sleep anywhere and preferred the bare floor. 
One night when it was very hot, he slept on the lawn itself. On his 
second evening in the guest house, a friend of ours who had just 
returned from a visiting professorship in the USA had called us for 
dinner and the hostess had a real problem giving Derek a vegetarian 
meal. Derek simply did not seem to fit into the gathering and I had to 
bring Indian art into our discussions to make him feel at ease. He was 
quite excited so long as art was being discussed, but fell silent when 
the discussions moved to another subject. After the party, I went to 
the guest house to see him off. 

On entering his room, Derek lighted the incense sticks and 
suddenly said, “I have decided to renounce everything and take 
sanyas.” When he said that, I was sitting near his table and looking at 
his passport which was lying open. In the photograph in the passport, 
he did not have a beard and he was properly dressed in coat and tie. I 
could not connect the photograph with Derek now, as I heard him 
mention renunciation. I looked at Derek who was now sitting 
crosslegged with his eyes closed under the picture of the sadhu and 
wondered if this was his way of reaching sanyas. I wanted to talk to 
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him, but he seemed to be lost in meditation and I left him sitting 
there. 

I, too, was thinking of renouncing the world at that time. When 
one does not have the burden of responsibilities and has free time on 
his hands, one thinks of a lot of strange things. Many philosophical 
questions bother the mind and the very existence seems meaningless. 
At such moments, I often thought of giving up my research work and 
renouncing the world. But such ideas were rather vague in my mind 
and I never gave them serious thought. Now, after hearing of Derek's 
decision, I also thought of sanyas, a state of renunciation in which 
there are no desires no attachments no aversions no loathings no 
sorrow no excitement no regrets and no memories. 

Next morning, we hired a car and started off for the ashram. But 
for a small town half-way, there were no habitations along the road to 
the Swamiji’s ashram and the road was bad and bumpy. It is while 
driving on this road that Derek told me about the Swamiji. He 
considered Swamiji to be a true saint and wanted to be initiated into 
sanyas by him. Swamiji had given him a mantra for meditation, and 
sitting in the car Derek from time to time closed his eyes to recite the 
mantra, and went off to sleep in between. 

When the car gave a jolt this time, Derek woke up with a start 
and sat up. The June sun was very hot even at nine in the morning 
and the road was lonely and the countryside bleak. Derek showed me 
a truck driving ahead. It was loaded with blocks of ice and a young 
boy was playing with small chunks of ice which he broke out of the 
blocks. When the ice melted in his hands, he would take another 
piece and play with it. He was lost in his own play, as if everything 
else in the world was irrelevant and meaningless. “I wish I could be 
like this boy,” Derek said, “playing with bits of ice and forgetting the 
whole world!” 

The road now became more dusty and with great difficulty we 
overtook the truck with its load of ice and the earnest boy. It was after 
four long hours of dust and deserted road and Derek’s swearing that 
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the car took a right turn to show a sign board with an arrow mark 
which said: 

Swami Dharmanandji Maharaj 

Gurukul Ashram -Kanyashram 

A short while later we could see the ashram through the clump of 
trees, and reached its gate. The man waiting for us took us inside. The 
ashram buildings sprawled over a large area and there was a high wall 
surrounding the premises. We were taken through various buildings 
and corridors to the Swamiji’s presence and Derek prostrated himself 
before him. Swamiji asked us to sit down and offered us the 
customary glass of water. He then showed us his book ‘Sacred 
Symbols in Indian Art’ and Derek immersed himself in the book. I 
was getting impatient about the Purana manuscript and sensing it, 
Swamiji opened the box near him and handed me the stack of painted 
sheets. 

My joy knew no bounds when I looked at the folios, for they were 
essential to my work. Swamiji called an assistant and asked him to 
take me to another room where I could have a quiet look at the 
manuscript. As I followed him to the next room, I looked at the man. 
He was a muscular man, clean shaven and sharp featured and seeing 
him I suddenly thought of Hanuman, the monkey god. As I went 
through the folios, Hanuman sat near me and volunteered to explain 
the text and the illustrations. 

I was surprised at the erudition of Hanuman, for he seemed to 
know a great deal about Indian art and literature. Inspite of my years 
of research on the subject, I considered myself a novice before him 
and I closed my notebook to listen to him. Suddenly Swamiji called 
him and Hanuman went out. I went through the folios and took some 
photographs and when I came out, I found Swamiji and Derek 
standing outside. 

I looked around the ashram buildings. Where we were was the 
kanyashram, the school for girls. The boy’s school was separated from 
this portion by a high boundary wall. All the students and teachers of 
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the girls’ school, children included, were dressed in white saris and 
blue blouses. Except the Swamiji, Hanuman and two acolytes, no 
other man was allowed on this side. Swamiji had an ochre loincloth on 
him, but Hanuman and the two acolytes wore white pajamas and 
vests. There were beautiful flower gardens inside the ashram and 
many fruit-bearing trees, and deer and peacocks moved about adding 
colour to this idyllic set-up. 

Swamiji invited us to see his art collection and Hanuman brought 
the keys and opened the door of the museum. The museum was 
another surprise for me, for it housed many rare pieces of art and one 
would never have imagined such a rich collection in this remote place. 
Hanuman showed us round and I noted that he knew each and every 
piece in the museum. He took us round the library which had many 
rare books and I was indignant that no one was making any use of the 
museum or library. Or rather, it was only Hanuman who seemed to 
make use of the collection, for I was now convinced that Hanuman 
had read each and every book in the library and was familiar with 
each piece of art. When he was showing us round, he was a 
personification of modesty, though what he said was profound and 
learned. He seemed to shrink before the Swamiji and behaved like a 
humble servant of his. 

We were now called to lunch and it was Hanuman who brought in 
our plates. The ashram functioned according to real or imagined 
Indian traditions and there was no salt in the food. I had difficulty 
eating the saltless diet but took it that this training will help me in 
attaining sanyas. I however found that Derek finished his food with 
relish. After the meal, Swamiji took Derek into his room and closed 
the door from inside. They were perhaps going to discuss the details of 
Derek's initiation into a life of renunciation, I thought. I looked for 
Hanuman, but he was also not to be seen. The best I could do was to 
take a walk in the orchard and try to photograph the peacocks. 

I ran after a peacock to photograph it, but it kept eluding me and 
refused to be caught in my lens. Finally I gave up the chase and 
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decided to sit down and look at the peacock, which was now at a safe 
distance from me and had started dancing with its feathers fanned 
out. The weather was pleasant now and I looked up at the sky to find 
clouds floating about. The clouds, the green trees and the suggestion 
of rain had created a relaxed atmosphere and I do not know when I 
dozed off sitting under the tree. I also had a fascinating dream during 
my short nap. I saw the girls of the ashram transformed into peacocks 
and running about the garden in their white and blue uniforms. I also 
saw Derek in a clown’s robe hopping after them, camera in hand and 
Hanuman roaring with laughter as he sat on the topmost branch of 
the tree. 

I snapped out of my dream to find a young girl sitting near me and 
got into conversation with her. The kanyashram had strange rules; 
girls once admitted were not allowed to go out of the school till they 
finished their studies. Girls would therefore stay in the school for ten 
to twelve years at a stretch and it was only once in a while that a 
member of their family would come and meet them. Most of the girls 
were from very poor families and had come from long distances, and 
once admitted in the school were virtually cut off from their families. 
The girls were not allowed to go outside the ashram boundaries and 
the Swamiji was very strict about this discipline. 

The girl looked to me both happy and sad at the same time and I 
could not decide whether to sympathise with her or feel happy. Finally 
I sent her to call Hanuman and it is only then that I knew that he was 
known as Brahmachari here. When Brahmachari came to me, I got to 
know more about the ashram from him. 

Swami Dharmanand was born into a rich family and had left 
home at the age of sixteen. After the death of his parents he had 
inherited the property and had started the ashram, and in course of 
time had enlarged its activities through donations. He had profound 
knowledge of ancient Indian religion and culture and had edited 
several old scriptures. He wanted to train boys and girls in the ancient 
Indian traditions and had set up the ashram schools. He had strict 
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rules of discipline for the students and enforced them ruthlessly. He 
personally supervised the working of the school and the hostels and 
himself never went out. The boys’ and girls’ schools, though side by 
side, had nothing to do with each other and the schools were 
separated by a high wall with spikes. 

There had been only one instance of deviant behaviour among 
students in the long history of the ashram. In spite of all precautions, 
a boy and girl had fallen in love, Since the gate of the girls’ school 
remained locked at night, it was the girl who had to scale the 
boundary wall to come to the boys’ section, from where they ran away. 
The police had brought them back after two days and they had been 
subjected to severe chastisement. At the end of it all a general 
assembly had been called where the girl was to admit her misconduct 
and beg for forgiveness. The girl had broken down by then and 
everyone expected her to do as she was told. But before the assembly 
the girl affirmed in no uncertain words that whatever she had done 
was right and proper. Swamiji face turned red and he started 
trembling in anger as he heaped curses on the girl. But the boy and the 
girl again ran away after two days, this time in broad daylight through 
the main gate. After they left there was a mock funeral of the two by 
burning their effigies, and the ashram regulations were made stricter. 

Brahmachari narrated the entire episode to me without any 
excitement as if he himself had no personal views on the behaviour of 
the boy and the girl or the wrath of the Swamiji. He himself had been 
a student of the ashram. He was the youngest of three brothers in a 
poor family. He was very good in Sanskrit and so his brothers had sent 
him to Swami Dharmanand. He had completed his studies here and 
had thereafter been engaged to look after the library. Swamiji wanted 
his library to be the biggest in the state and bought many books. It 
was Brahmachari who made full use of the library and wrote many 
research articles. I had a feeling that the book on sacred symbols was 
Brahmachari’s work though it bore Swamiji’s name as author, When 
asked Brahmachari, he merely said, the name does not matter: what is 
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important is the contents of the book. He also added that the Swamiji 
was like his father. 

His mention of a father-son relationship solved many of my 
doubts. Brahmachari did a lot of odd jobs for the ashram, but unlike 
others, he took no remuneration. He had no contact with his own 
family and the ashram was his whole world and living in the ashram 
he was free from all worries. 

From the garden, we went back to Swamiji. Derek and he were 
standing outside, waiting for me to join them for going round the 
school. We had hardly gone a few steps when the dust storm started. 
The sky became gray and dust filled the air. The landscape, with its 
trees and flowers and peacocks, seemed to lose all colour and turn 
drab and dreary like a bad black and white photograph. I thought 
Swamiji would go back to his room, but he led us to the classrooms of 
the girl’s school, through the wind and dust. 

It soon started raining and the dust storm subsided. The sky was 
overcast with dark clouds and lightening sparked. As we went round 
the classes, there was a gong. It was time for prayers and the girls came 
out to the courtyard to line up for the common prayer. The prayer had 
just begun when the rains became torrential and the thunder and the 
downpour drowned the voices. The rain water now formed rivulets in 
the courtyard and rain lashed the buildings. We sat on the verandah 
and looking at the hazy drenched figures of the girls and listening to 
the muted prayer song, I had the feeling of a surreal happening. 

We came back to Swamiji’s room when the prayers ended. We 
had finished our work and wanted to get back soon since Derek had to 
catch the flight the next morning. As soon as the rain subsided a little, 
we took leave of Swamiji. He sent Brahmachari with us as he had in 
any case to come to our town to get a cement permit for extension of 
the ashram buildings. Swamiji was always concerned about the 
expansion of the ashram activities and was busy collecting donations 
to add new wings. Swamiji had asked Brahmachari to get back with 
the permit in a day or two, for work had been held up on account of 


cement. 
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The road had become verv bad after the rains and our car drove at 
a snail’s pace. Derek did not seem to be happy even after his long 
conversation with Swamiji. He was quiet and thoughtful. Suddenly 
he asked Brahmachari, “Have you been able to attain sanyas?” 
Brahmachari laughed and said, “Don't you see my white dress? 1am 
yet to renounce everything and earn my right to the ochre dress. And I 
do not think I will ever get them; I have so many failings.” When I 
asked him, he told me how he could not stick to all the disciplines 
required of a sanyasin. Like having his head clean shaven, Swamiji 
shaved his head everyday, but Brahmachari could never keep to the 
daily routine. He even bought a pair of hawai chappals the previous 
summer after going bare feet for twenty-five years. While Swamiji was 
bare feet and bare body, Brahmachari had a shirt on for he was going 
to the city. Derek, who was particular about his vegetarianism, asked 
Brahmachari about his food habits. While in the ashram, 
Brahmachari took the ashram food, but when travelling, he could not 
get salt free food, he took whatever he got to eat and what is more, 
relished it. Once he even took potatoes out of the fish curry in a 
friend's house, because there was nothing else. Swamiji was very strict 
in these matters. No wonder he was a true sanyasin, and Brahmachari 
was far fromit. 

Brahmachari again regretted that he would never be able to attain 
<“anvas, but said that he was quite happy and content serving Swamiji. 
Derek closed his eyes and became thoughtful again. He was either 
thinking of newer ways of achieving sanyas or else was worried about 
the flight next morning. I started wondering if it would be worth 
giving up salt in one’s effort to attain sanyas. 

It was still raining heavily and had become dark too and the driver 
said that he had to stop. We coaxed him to drive on at least up to the 
town which came midway, so that we could spend the night there. The 
twenty minute drive to the place took a full hour and a half and by the 
time we reached there, all shops had closed, Brahmachari directed the 
driver to a street where we stopped the car and Brahmachari got down 
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and went in search of his friend who lived there. Finally we all got into 
his friend's small two room house to wait out the night. His friend was 
suffering from fever and while Brahmachari looked after him, we tried 
to sleep in the outer room. 

In a short while Brahmachari joined us and went off to sleep right 
away on the bare floor. Derek and I could not sleep in the strange 
place and lying down waited for the rain to cease. The rain did cease 
after a couple of hours and when we came out there was even a moon 
in the sky. The driver was already awake and was sitting inside the car 
smoking a cigarette. We decided to start immediately so that Derek 
could catch his morning flight. We went in to wake Brahmachari up, 
but he was already awake. He said he would stay back to look after his 
friend. Derek reminded him of the cement permit, but Brahmachari 
told him that for him his friend was more important. When we got 
into the car taking leave of Brahmachari, I said to Derek, 
“Brahmachari will never reach sanyas.” 

The story should have ended with our leaving the strange sleepy 
city at a mysterious moonlit hour, but fate had it otherwise. The 
journey had a more dramatic ending. Just as we were entering our city, 
the driver dozed off and the car hit the traffic island. I woke up with a 
start and felt myself all over to confirm that I had not broken any 
limbs. I got down from the car and found Derek getting down on the 
other side. The driver was screaming, but he too had got down and I 
could see that he was unhurt. His scream was only to get our 
sympathy. We rebuked him even then and he tried to start the car, but 
the engine had conked. We paid his dues and he argued a little and as 
we reasoned with him, he remembered his imaginary injuries and 
started screaming again. 

It was dawn now and there was no hope of getting any other 
conveyance at that time. We figured that we could walk back, Derek 
to the airport and I to the university. Our roads parted there itself and 
Derek asked me not to come with him and picked up his bag. I was 
very tired, but the university was not far. I shook hands with Derek 
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and before going on watched him take the road to the airport. He was 
walking briskly ahead. But the person I was seeing now was not the 
bearded Derek of bizarre dress and bohemian manners; I was seeing 
the Derek of the passport picture, clean shaven and neatly dressed, 
walking, brief case in hand, between high rise buildings of a crowded 
American city. 

Translation: The Author 
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3 
The Window 


Whenever she thought of marriage, Savitri drew a mental picture of 
her prospective husband. Her parents had withdrawn her from school 
and she had nou all the time on her hands to give finishing touches to 
the picture. She fixed the eves, nose, ears and other limbs of her 
favourite film stars on the imaginary figure and conjured a definite 
picture of her beau. The youngman was fair and handsome, but 
Savitri did not allow him to be taller than five feet eight, since she 
herself was rather short. He was a habitual smoker and Savitri had a 
sneaking suspicion that he also took a drink once a while, Savitri was 
against his drinking, but encouraged him to smoke, for she considered 
cigarette-smoking men rather romantic, Savitri also imagined that 
when her eyes were turned, he took undue interest in her friends, and 
in those moments, Savitri would say to herself, let the marriage be 
over first and then I will deal with Mr. Romeo. 

Savitri kept herself aloof from all discussions and arrangements 
for the wedding, Though they had not been able to find a boy so far, 
her mother busied herself putting together various things incidental 
to the wedding. Savitri's saris and ornaments were neatly arranged in 
a new suitcase, and when there was no money to fill up the suitcase 
with more saris and ornaments, Savitri’s mother started buving many 
useful but cheap articles like soap and hair oil and pillow covers, 
Savitri’s father spent all his spare time after office hours in trying to 
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arrange her marriage. However, he was not very resourceful in this 
matter and all his efforts were confined to keeping worried all the 
time. However, the kith and kin had accepted the search for a boy for 
Savitri as a challenge, and often came to her father with absurd and 
ridiculous proposals. In a short while, they gathered a lot of 
information about doctors in the USA, immigrant engineers, 
lecturers in remote villages, and touring railwav officials, but Savitri’s 
match was yet to be found. 

This period of waiting was for Savitri a very pleasant, though a 
somewhat anxiety-ridden time. She did not have the burden of her 
studies and the whole family doted on her. In the circumstances, she 
allowed herself to drift into a dream world of her own. She was least 
interested in the discussions about the prospective groom's family 
conditions and hated words like earrings, bracelets, taurus and virgo, 
scooter and horoscope, which seemed to have become sudden 
favourites in the family lingo. On the other hand, she devoted herself to 
a closer study of the man of her dreams, who had become quite familiar 
to her by now. She indulged in romantic conversations with him, but 
shunned from thoughts of further intimacy before their marriage. 

After many proposals had been examined and rejected everybody 
gave up hopes of Savitri’s marriage taking place that year. At this 
juncture, the father of one of the boys relaxed the severe standards he 
had set about the matching of horoscopes, the height of the girl and 
the quantum of dowry, and the marriage was suddenly fixed. The 
discussions switched over to arrangements for the wedding, and the 
new words which took over were rather prosaic ones like invitation 
card, tent house, loud speaker and shamiana. Savitri took no interest 
in these too and refused to come out of her dream world. Even in the 
din and bustle of the wedding, sitting beside the stranger during the 
rituals, Savitri did not allow the handsome man of her dreams to 
desert her. 

Savitri’s introduction to her husband was a sad disappointment 
for her. Srinivas'’s looks, height, complexion and personality were 
unlike those of her ideal man and their first conversation was rather 
prosaic and devoid of any romance. Her first experience of intimacy, 
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after their brief introduction, was also distasteful and full of 
disappointment for Savitri. She soon discovered that Srinivas was a 
religious type and far from smoking or drinking, did not touch meat or 
fish and was a strict vegetarian. Savitri also discovered gradually that 
Srinivas was rather shy with women and was not free even with her. 

Srinivas worked in the railways and was the station-master of a 
small wayside station. When she went to live with Srinivas’s parents 
for a few days, Savitri spent all her time thinking about the station. 
The thought of the new place with its speeding trains and crowded 
stations reminded her of sequences in favourite films, passages from 
novels and childhood journeys and brought her thrills of anticipation. 
She had premonitions of a disappointment, but eagerly held on to her 
dreams. 

Savitri was immensely happy when they boarded the train to go 
to Srinivas’s place of work. She was feeling quite suffocated in 
Srinivas’s house and was looking forward to living a life of their own. 
This journey was for her an escape from her childhood, her memories 
and her dreams into an unknown world. She wanted a place where she 
could again immerse herself in her own thoughts away from 
questioning glances of friends and relatives. When they got down in 
the dark sleepy station late at night, Savitri felt rather happy. She also 
liked Srinivas’s small railway quarter, not far from the station itself. 

Next morning by the time Savitri woke up to the whistle of a 
train, Srinivas had already left for the station. Savitri went round 
surveying the rooms, and in the store room discovered in a corner 
pictures of gods and goddesses and incense sticks burning. Srinivas 
seemed to be an orderly person and everything was neatly arranged in 
the house. Savitri came back to the bedroom and looked out from the 
open window which gave out on a wide expanse of land with the 
railway lines running across it. Savitri opened the door and came out. 
Theirs was a lonely house and other houses were at a distance. She 
looked up at the skies and her eyes came back to rest on the barren 
landscape again with the railway line. Her escape from her old life was 
now complete, she thought to herself. 
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Savitri had no interest in the friendly neighbours who visited her, 
and devoted herself to managing the household instead. A man from 
the station used to come and do the household chores and Savitri did 
not have much to do. In the small station, trains stopped at odd hours 
and so Srinivas’s timings were peculiar. Savitri would be sound asleep 
when Srinivas got up in the morning and left for the station after his 
puja. He returned home in between trains and finally came back late 
in the night after the last train. He was very quiet and mild-mannered 
and was always solicitous about Savitri’s comforts. She had no 
complaints on this score. 

During the first few days after her arrival, Savitri wrote many 
letters to her parents, brothers and friends. She got replies soon 
enough, but Savitri discovered that she had now no interest in the 
trivial news that they gave in their letters. Her friends wanted 
intimate details of her personal life, which she was in no mood to 
write about. She therefore wrote and answered fewer letters and the 
letters she received from her parents were now limited to enquiries 
about her health and well-being. 

Srinivas spoke very little and during the time he was home, he 
spoke to Savitri only about household matters. Even during the 
intimate moments of the night, there was hardly any conversation 
between them. Most of her experiences of intimacy were frustrating, 
and though Savitri knew that they could improve matters by 
discussing it, she preferred to keep quiet since there was no initiative 
from Srinivas. Savitri soon lost interest in her sex life and started 
restraining Srinivas. Srinivas, who was always concerned about 
Savitri’s smallest wishes, withdrew himself and stopped bothering 
her. There was thus no physical intimacy between them now. 

Savitri was not very religious, but started spending some time 
before the pictures of the gods and goddesses. She read the 
newspapers which Srinivas brought line by line, and started reading 
the religious books kept near the pictures. She regulated her daily life 
into a routine like Srinivas, and every time a train went past, she came 
to the window and watched it till it went out of sight. When one train 
left, she thought of the next train and was familiar with the timings of 
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all the trains. The trains slowed down in front of their house before 
reaching the station and Savitri enjoyed looking at the trains carrying 
passengers. She waited eagerly for the passenger trains and dressed 
herself carefully when the evening passenger train passed that way. 

When the rains came, the trains seemed to get more mysterious. 
It rained heavily on their lone house and rivulets of water flowed all 
around, and passenger trains chugged past mysteriously through a 
curtain of rain. The figures all became indistinct, but that added a new 
mystery to her imagination. 

Though Srinivas was himself a vegetarian, he did not mind Savitri 
taking anything she liked. One rainy evening, the servant brought her 
fish from the market and Savitri found a small live fish in it. She 
picked it up carefully and put it in the rainwater outside. She returned 
the rest of the fish and became a vegetarian from that day. 

After a year of her marriage, Savitri went to her parents’ house for 
a few days. Though everyone in the house smothered her with love 
and affection, Savitri could not adjust herself to the old surroundings. 
Moreover, she knew that this respite was but a verv short one for her 
and she would have to go back to her own world. She therefore cut 
short her stay and came back to Srinivas. 

It was soon winter and the passenger train started arriving early in 
the afternoon. Srinivas came late in the night and Savitri found time 
weighing on her hands. She asked Srinivas to get her college books, so 
that she could study privately. Dutifully Srinivas got the books and 
Savitri read them with great interest. However, she would still wait for 
the passenger train, and leave her books to come to the window when 
the train came. After the train passed she went back to her books, but 
found it difficult to put her mind back to studies. 

Though she was in good health, she started feeling weak and tired 
right from the time she got up in the morning. She did not feel like 
doing anything and even gave up dressing herself for the passenger 
train. Srinivas noticed the change and one day asked her if he should 
ask for a transfer to some other place. Savitri told him that evervthing 
was all right, and that she did not mind the place at all. 
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She spent most of her time listening to the radio as she lay on her 
bed. Her mind was however mostly in its own thoughts though the 
radio played on. Sometimes she came out of her reverie when some 
old favourite song of hers played, but soon the noise of the passing 
train drowned that too. One day, she sat up to listen to a song which 
had bothered her on her wedding day by blaring repeatedly on the 
loudspeaker. Midway through the song the passenger train came and 
Savitri rushed to the window. When she came back from the window 
after the train had passed, there was a new song on the radio. She 
pushed away the text books and changed into a plain sari. When 
Srinivas came home that night, Savitri told him that she did not feel 
like preparing for exams and that she would much rather read novels. 

Soon after, a boy arrived one evening with two bags full of books. 
Savitri had just seen the train pass and was having her cup of tea. She 
was in a pensive mood and took a book from the boy and asked him to 
come after two days to take back the book. She kept on looking out of 
the window and it is only when darkness fell that she switched on the 
light and looked at the book. It was a cheap romance, but Savitri soon 
found herself immersed in the story. She finished the book the same 
evening lying on the bed, and the story left in her a melancholy which 
she could not shake off easily. 

Two days later, Savitri was looking at the passenger train, when 
she found the boy getting down from the slowly moving train in front 
of her house. When the boy came to her, Savitri chided him for 
getting off the running train and gave him a cup of tea. This time she 
looked at him closely as she selected books from his bag. She found 
out from him that he was sixteen, studied in the school in the morning 
and sold books in the station in the afternoons. Savitri exchanged the 
old book for another, with a kissing couple on its cover. Savitri asked 
the boy to come next day to take back the book, and when the boy 
said yes Madam, Savitri told him, call me didi. 

That day the boy arrived very early. It was a holiday and he had 
taken an earlier train. Savitri was not yet dressed and was busy doing 
her hair. When she finished, she looked at the boy who had been 
sitting there looking at her admiringly, and told him, “Come on, I will 
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comb your hair.” The boy sat obediently before him and as she 
dressed his hair, Savitri asked him, “Do you also read these books?” 
The boy blushed and kept quiet and Savitri said with mock anger, 
“You are too young to read such naughty books. You should read your 
school books. You bring your books tomorrow and I will teach you.” 

The boy arrived with his text books next day, and Savitri spent 
some time helping him with his studies. The boy was now free with 
her, and from that day she waited for him and liked to spend time 
talking to him. On many days, she would not take any books from 
him. She had lost interest in the stereotyped stories with the 
predictable turn of events. She sometimes rebuked the bov, “Why do 
you always bring such silly books? Aren't there any good books?” Or 
else she would pick up a book and ask him, “Have you read this one? 
Why did the man leave his wife and take the other woman?” The boy 
would lower his face in embarrassment and Savitri would take his face 
in her hands, fondle him and say, “ You are my young brother.” 

One day Savitri told the boy, “Let us go to the other side of the 
railway track and have a look.” As she was coming out, she stopped 
and said, “Let me change the sari.” It was after a long time that she 
was taking out her coloured saris. As she chose a bright coloured sari, 
she told the boy, “Look at the other side; I am going to change.” She 
changed into the bright sari and walked to the railway line with the 
boy. She stood on the track and looked to the other side. There were a 
few houses and there was a wide expanse of open ground. She glanced 
at where the land met the sky and then her eyes came back to the 
railway line. She heaved a sigh and said, “We must go back now.” At 
home, Savitri asked the boy to stay on as she changed into her white 
sari and made the boy a cup of tea before he left. 

The boy came everyday and even though he spoke very little, 
Savitri talked a lot when he was there and was happy those few hours. 
One day when the boy said he was not well, Savitri forced him to lie 
down on the bed, pressed his forehead and gave him a tablet with his 
tea. Another day, she asked the boy to stand straight, looked him up 
and down and said, “You have become a big bov now. Let's measure 
your height.” She stood him against the wall and noted his height 
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with a pencil mark and put that day’s date and said, “ We will check up 
this day next year.” One day the boy did not turn up and when he 
came the next day, Savitri went through his books and rebuked him 
harshly for not having brought the book she wanted. The boy was 
taken by surprise and was on the verge of tears when Savitri held him 
in her arms and herself cried a little and said, “1 have none but you in 
this world.” 

Savitri became very irritable and spent most of her time lying on 
the bed. She went through the routine of her puja and her household 
chores as if in a trance. She would, however, cheer up a little before the 
evening train as she waited for the boy. That day Srinivas asked her 
whether he should seek a change, but Savitri again said no. Next day, 
Srinivas was to go to the next junction on work for the day and asked 
Savitri if she would have any difficulty and Savitri said no. When the 
boy came that evening, Savitri whispered to him, “You must come 
early tomorrow morning and have your meal with me. He would be 
away and we will go to some faraway place.” 

Srinivas left next morning to return only in the night. Savitri took 
an early bath, dressed up and waited for the first train. Savitri waited 
long after the train left, but the boy did not come. Savitri did her 
cooking and waited for the next train. She waited the whole day, but 
the boy did not come even by the late evening train. Savitri changed 
into her white sari and lay down on the bed. She had not eaten 
anything the whole day but did not take her supper either. When 
Srinivas returned late at night, Savitri opened the door for him but 
went back to the bed again without saying anything. 

The bov did not come the next day either. On the third day, 
Savitri knew that he won't ever come again. She was not feeling well 
and did not get up from the bed in the morning. Srinivas asked her if 
he should get her some medicines, but she said, no. As Srinivas 
opened the door to go to the station, Savitri only said, “Please close 
the window before you go.” 


Translation: The Author 
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4 
The Appointed Place 


Hariram looked around the room and finally selected a chair at the 
farthest corner and sat down. There were several others like him in the 
room waiting for the interview call. They all had anxiety writ large on 
their faces and were busy exchanging pleasantries to while away the 
time of waiting. They were all attired in their best dresses and 
manners and Hariram was finding himself out of place in this group. 

Hariram knew that he could not be one of them inspite of his best 
efforts. He was dark and considered himself ugly. He was convinced 
that his dress and demeanour, his language and pronunciation all 
showed his lowly birth. He cringed further in his own lowliness, 
loathing his low caste, his indigent father, his illiterate wife and his 
jealous relatives. 

Hariram need not have been so ashamed of himself, for what he 
had achieved in the circumstances was not insignificant. He was the 
best educated in his caste in the locality. He belonged to the chamar 
caste and his father earned his living making shoes. Hariram knew that 
whatever he had achieved had been by the sheer dint of his efforts and 
determination. But at this moment, he was being tormented by an 
overwhelming sense of utter dejection. He remembered the young 
man he had met sometime back who had converted all his handicaps 
into assets and wished he could be like him. 
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He could never forget this young man whom he had met while 
waiting to be called for another interview. The youth had entered the 
room with confident steps and had told the people gathered there, 
“You are unnecessarily wasting your time; the job is mine.” “Are you 
the minister’s candidate?” someone had wisecracked. He said, “No, 
but I have such qualifications that 1 don’t need any 
recommendations.” Someone else said, “Then you must be a 
scheduled caste candidate.” This made Hariram feel a pain in his 
chest and his heart started beating faster. But the young man took a 
puff from his cigarette and coolly said, “That's right; but I have put 
down in my application that I must be considered on merit without 
anv special consideration for my caste.” He drew on his cigarette 
again and laughed. This time he looked at them all with amused 
contempt and said, “My father is a safaiwala. That is but a respectable 
term for a sweeper, and my mother too works as a sweepress. But all 
that is irrelevant.” 

Hariram knew that he could never be like this youth. There was 
no question of his feeling proud of his lowly birth and he always felt 
ashamed when mentioning his caste. He thought that his being born 
in a remote caste-ridden village had made him this way. He 
remembered his childhood. Though he was a good student, he had to 
sit awav from the others in the classroom. During the recess he stayed 
away from the other children and after the school helped his father in 
his work. His teacher was satisfied with his studies, but was never 
happy about the fact that a harijan student was doing so well. 

The richest person in that area was a mine-owner, who was known 
to everyone as Seth. No one knew anything about his caste, but he 
was taken as belonging to a higher caste. Hariram remembered the 
rainy day in his childhood when he was running home after school 
and Seth's son had fallen down as he jostled past. The teacher had 
given him a beating for this and when he mentioned this to his father, 
he had scolded him. His father had thereafter taken him to Seth’s 
house and had given him a thrashing there. He had cried a lot and had 
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loathed his father. When he grew older, he knew better. He knew that 
his father had done this for his own good; had he not done this, he 
surely would have got a more merciless beating at the hands of Seth’s 
servants. 

Hariram passed the High School examination. He now knew 
something about the independence of the country and the abolition 
of untouchability, but he also knew that these had no meaning in his 
village. His father was still engaged in his caste profession of making 
shoes and there had been no improvement in their economic 
condition. They still lived on the outskirts of the village, away from 
the high caste people. The day his matriculation results came out, his 
father took him to Seth. Seth was sitting on his verandah, his fat body 
bare. Hariram'’s father prostrated himself on the ground before him in 
salutation, and Hariram also did so, forgetting his clean clothes. Seth 
expressed his happiness at the news of Hariram’s passing the 
examination and while fanning himself said, “How the bloody times 
have changed! Our boys are dropping out of the school and chamar 
boys are clearing examinations.” Hariram’s father folded his hands 
and said, “Sir, kindly do something for the boy.” 

Seth looked at Hariram up and down and when his father nudged 
him, he too folded his hands. Seth was in a happy mood and asked 
Hariram, “Do you want to continue studies?” Hariram nodded 
assent. Seth called his manager and said, “ The chamar boy will go to 
the mining school: give his father whatever money is required every 
month.” Hariram'’s father again prostrated himself in front of Seth 
and that is how Hariram got to continue his studies. 

Hariram was the only untouchable in the hostel and he now 
preferred to forget those days of indignity and suffering. He kept 
himself away from the other boys and concentrated on his studies. 
Though he was not a very good student, he managed to pass every 
year and finally completed his studies in the mining school. His father 
took him to Seth’s house where they stood with folded hands again, 
Seth was not well, but he expressed his happiness on seeing Hariram. 
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His father told Seth, “Sir, it is due to your kindness that the boy could 
study. Please give him a job. Let him not get any pay, but let him learn 
his work.” 

Seth said, “You should now forget that I had paid for his studies. 
Let him take a job wherever he wants and with whoever pays him 
more. I won't mind. But if he has to work for me, I can only take him 
on daily wage like all my other workers. He gets paid only for the days 
he has work. It is for you to decide,” Hariram looked at his father who 
said, “Sir, he will work for you.” Seth smiled and said, “As you like: I 
will pay well, seven rupees a day,” Hariram and his father again folded 
their hands and Seth called his manager and said, “Put a chair outside 
on the verandah for the chamar boy.” 

This was how his service life had started. Since he was an 
untouchable, he could not sit with the others and had been given a 
chair and table outside on the verandah. Though he was better paid 
than many others, he was looked down upon because of his caste, and 
this created problems in his work too. Hariram realised that in spite of 
his education and his job, he had not been able to rise above his low 
social status, and in spite of his mining degree and work, he was for all 
purposes still a shoemaker. 

To get out of this situation, Hariram studied privately and 
obtained a diploma. In the meantime, he had been married to an 
illiterate girl of his caste and his children had been growing up in the 
same unhealthy atmosphere of poverty and meanness. He knew that 
he could escape only by taking a job elsewhere, and so started 
applying against various advertisements. 

However, he soon found out that it was not easy to get another 
job. After attending many interviews he came to the sad conclusion 
that interviews were mere eye-wash and candidates were in reality 
chosen much before the interview, and comments were invariably 
made about the daily wage job of his, and he never got selected. After 
failure in the interview, he had to go back to Seth. Seth was a nice 
person and was satisfied with Hariram’s work. Every time Hariram 
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went back, Seth laughed and said, “So you are back again!” and called 
the manager, who put his chair back on the verandah. 

Many years had gone by in the process and Hariram had returned 
to his seat on the verandah after several interviews. He was older now 
and this was the last interview he was attending. He had prayed to all 
known and unknown Gods before leaving his house and had also 
taken his father's blessings. He knew that this interview was for him 
the last hope of entry into a better future. 

When he had exhausted his patience waiting, he was called 
inside. He always had a problem opening the door, for he could never 
figure out whether the door would open inward or outward. However, 
he got inside and faced the board of five interviewers. The questions 
started as soon as he had settled down. After ascertaining his age, 
education, expertise and experience, they asked him the inevitable 
question—“ Why have you not got a regular job and why are you still 
on daily wages?” He knew the question was coming but the answer 
was not so easy. He said, “I was born in a remote village in a very poor 
family....” 

He looked at the gentleman who had asked the question. He was 
now busy writing something on a piece of paper. Two others were busy 
in a conversation and one of them was cleaning his pipe. The only 
member who was listening to him seemed to get impatient and said, 
“There is no need for such a long introduction; please explain briefly.” 

Hariram looked at the interviewer, but his bored face and fretful 
looks discouraged him. He shrank in his presence, and finally started 
saying, “Briefly speaking....” Then he stopped. How can so many 
things be put briefly: the century old exploitation, poverty and 
atrocities, Rig Veda, Brahma’s feet, Manu, Brahmavaivarta Purana, 
Gandhi, Ambedkar, Untouchability Act, entry into temples, cobblers’ 
street, eternal Hinduism, pollution, purification, Jagadguru 
Shankaracharya, Bhangi colony, bonded labour, Sadgati, 
conversions, reservations of seats, separate wells, unclean 
occupations, schedules, Belchi....? Hariram kept quiet and realized 
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that he had failed. His pre-determined future was certain and 
inevitable which he could now foresee, clear and distinct, sitting in 
the interview room. 

The door opened outside and Hariram saw himself come out with 
sure steps. Then there was the walk to the bus stop, the bus ride to the 
station, the afternoon train, the long evening walk to his village and a 
quiet night spent in his house. Next morning, he was back in Seth's 
office. Seth had died long since and his son who was now in charge of 
the business, sported safari suits and sat in a well furnished office. 
When Hariram stood before him with folded hands, he laughed and 
said, “So you are back!” He then called the manager and said, “Give 
the chamar a chair on the verandah.” 

Translation: The Author 
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5 
Island 


When the minister's car left the highway and took the cart-track, 
Simachal noticed that much had changed during those seven days. 
Everything was under water a week back; there was no road, no foot- 
path, nothing. They had taken four hours to reach the village by boat. 
Rains had not subsided and the heavy clouds had made it dark and 
dusky. It drizzled a bit when they were on the boat, but by the time 
they reached the village, the sky had cleared and it was sunny. It was, 
however, no village they saw there. It was only a flat patch of high land 
with a big tree in the middle, which floated amidst the expanse of 
water. About a hundred and fifty people, including young and old, sat 
huddled around the tree. The village had been washed away two days 
earlier and the villagers had taken shelter on this high ground. 
Simachal had gone there earlier with a relief party. He knew the 
village, for he was doing a study on life below the poverty line and had 
chosen the village a year earlier to do his study. He was born and 
brought up in a middle class family in the city and knew nothing 
about rural life. When he had gone to this village, he was not only 
seeing a rural area for the first time, it was also his first acquaintance 
with poverty. That poverty and deprivation could be so severe and 
inhuman, he realised seeing the village. The villagers were not only 
below the poverty line, they were below the line of human existence 
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itself, for in that sort of existence, it was not possible to live with any 
human dignity. The houses were all mud huts and possessions meant 
a few earthen pots. The villagers had no land of their own and lived on 
wage earning which was very irregular. There was no work most of the 
time and they had to look for wild roots in the forest for their very 
subsistence. 

Simachal had written a hard-hitting story in his paper about the 
pitiful conditions in the village. When floods came and he knew that 
this was one of the affected villages, Simachal had joined a 
government relief party to go there. Their boat carrying food packets 
and medicines was warmly greeted by the villagers, who fell eagerly on 
the relief supplies. But Simachal noticed one peculiar thing. The 
villagers did not seem the helpless pitiable lot that he had found them 
to be when he had been to the village earlier. As if the disaster had 
given them a strange courage and determination to fight the odds. 

After they had something to eat, the villagers told them about the 
night of the floods. They had all left their huts in time to come to the 
high land. The huts had been washed away, but they were all safe. 
Except that an old man was suffering from high fever and was now 
breathing his last. Simachal went to the old man, who was lying on the 
ground, his breath feeble and irregular. It was a question of a few 
hours or may be minutes. His kith and kin were sitting near the old 
man and there was nothing that could be done. 

There was a loud yell from the branches of the tree and Simachal 
looked up to see the children at play. Dirty little naked children were 
at their games unmindful of the tragedy. They were yelling at the boy 
who was on one of the top branches of the tree trying to catch the cat 
which had gone up. The cat climbed higher still as the boy approached 
it, but the boy did not give up. Now all the villagers came to watch the 
fun. Even the relatives of the old man left him and joined them. The 
boy finally managed to catch the cat and said, “I am going to throw it 
down.” Simachal said, “you will kill it.” Someone standing near 
Simachal laughed and said, “Cats don’t die that easy. Whichever way 
you throwiit, it will land on its feet.” 
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The boy threw the cat down and truly enough the cat stood up 
and started licking its tail. They gave the cat something to eat and 
then they forgot the cat and gave their attention to Simachal. They 
requested Simachal to bring the minister to their village. They do not 
come during the normal times, they said, let them at least come and 
see us when we are in distress. 

From there the boat took them to other villages for distributing 
relief material. When they returned back, it was night, and Simachal 
went straight to the newspaper office to file his report. He mentioned 
the death of an old man in the village. 

Simachal then tried to find the minister, for he had a promise to 
keep. This was difficult job. When he finally tracked the minister 
through conference rooms, public meetings, party office and so on, he 
found him resting after a long tour and discussing about relief work in 
his constituency. Simachal told him about the village and gave him a 
pathetic picture of the people. The village was not in the minister's 
constituency and the minister had, in the meantime, visited many 
affected villages. He, therefore, did not evince much interest in 
visiting the god-forsaken place. Simachal now used the ultimate 
weapon of his profession and said, “you were telling me the other day 
about....” 

The minister remembered the many deals with the newspaper 
and said, “I have seen so many villages by now. What else is there to 
see?” Simachal told him, “You will see the poorest village, where the 
people are still starving. You are giving statements that there have 
been no casualties; but here is a village where there has been at least 
one death.” The minister now agreed and asked his people to draw up 
a tour programme which should include this village too. 

They could make the trip only after another seven days. By that 
time, rains had completely stopped, and people were apprehending a 
drought. The roads were all right again and there was no problem 
going by jeep. When one looked at both sides of the road, it was 
difficult to believe that a few days earlier, everything was submerged. 
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Only the broken bridges and washed away patches on the road hinted 
at the disaster that had been. 

The other reminder of the floods was the crowd of people which 
thronged the relief centres to collect free rice. These people waited for 
days for the rice to come. Whichever village the minister visited, there 
was complaint about inadequate relief. Though at many places 
government had taken up road works to provide employment, able- 
bodied youngmen lined up to collect free rice rather than go and work 
there. It was quite a shameful sight. 

Their jeep passed through many villages and all the relief 
material they carried with them was soon distributed. The Minister 
asked Simachal, “should we still go to your village? We have no 
material left.” Simachal said, “I have made a promise to these people. 
We must go even if for a short while.” When the jeep took the road for 
the village, Simachal wondered why he was taking the minister to the 
village. Was it only to fulfil a promise he had made to the villagers or 
would it really benefit them in any manner? He felt alittle guilty now, 
as he had felt when he had first visited the village. As if he was in some 
wavy responsible for the misery of the poor villagers. 

When the jeep stopped at the outskirts of the village, Simachal 
could not believe his eyes. The village was the same as he had seen it a 
vear before. Two rows of huts with naked children and stray dogs 
playing in the street. There was no sign of a severe flood having played 
havoc. The Minister said, “ This place seems all right. It was rather the 
other villages which looked worse affected.” He was right and 
Simachal kept quiet. 

The villagers came out and stood surrounding the jeep. They had 
no grievances to make to the minister. It was as if the minister and his 
jeep were mere objects for their entertainment. The minister 
promised to send them more relief materials soon. There was no other 
demand. Simachal suggested that the minister should give some 
money to the family of the old man who had died. When the minister 
promptly announced a grant, the villagers laughed. The old man had 
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not died. He had not been able to walk up to the jeep, but was lying 
outside his hut and was enjoying the goings on. 

They got into the jeep to leave. To Simachal, the whole trip now 
seemed completely meaningless. What did the villages get out of their 
visit? Maybe, he will make out a story for his paper. But even that 
would not make a great story, for the village did not offer the picture 
of distress the readers wanted. Even the old man, whose death might 
have evoked some sentimental response, had not obliged them. 

When the jeep moved, Simachal looked back. In the pale light of 
the evening, the village looked like a dead island. It was the same as he 
had seen it a year earlier. There had been no change. In this age-old 
village, the houses were ramshackle and tumble down as before. The 
people were as poor, as hungry and as bereft of hope. The old man was 
alive yet, and the naked children were at their games and the cat was 
not dead. The village had survived the floods. As it had survived the 
five year plans. There was nothing that could be damaged in the 
village. Simachal gave the village a last look as the jeep turned corner. 
Everything was the same as before. Nothing had changed in this time- 
worn village and in the life of its people. 

Translation: The Author 
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6 
Identity 


Urmila was good looking, well educated, intelligent and industrious, 
but all these qualities did not help her get a job. After her Master's 
degree she was doing her Ph.D. as she had nothing better to do and 
was on the look out for a job. She believed in independence and 
equality for women, as also in women’s lib and had made up her mind 
to take up a career and be one with the men. She had no compulsions 
from her family about this and though her parents would have been 
happy to have married her off, she was firm in her resolve to pursue an 
independent career. 

What Urmila had not bargained for in her scheme of things was 
the social system. During debates in the college auditorium, problems 
were all straight forward and black and white; each question had two 
sides and there was no difficulty in choosing the right course. But the 
world outside the walls of the women’s college, beyond the ladies’ 
Special bus and her girl friends was completely unknown to Urmila. 
Her first acquaintance with this world was when she went out to look 
fora job. 

The public bus was unlike the ladies’ Special which took her to 
college. To get into the public bus, one had to wrestle with the crowd, 
and in these buses, the conduct of the commuters and the staff was 
bereft of decency. Urmila had knowledge of such indecent behaviour 
only in newspaper reports and was personally experiencing them for 
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the first time. While she was getting on the bus or was standing inside, 
some one would touch her breast. When this had first happened, she 
had been shocked and had felt a certain humiliation and hatred. She 
had felt like shouting aloud and giving the fellow a slap on the face. 
However, on second thoughts, she had restrained herself. It was no 
use creating a scene and wasting time and energy for such a cheap, 
third rate lowly fellow, she thought. Having travelled in the bus for a 
few days, she also discovered that for women to take the bus would 
always be a bitter experience, since there were always men who took 
the slightest opportunity of touching their person. Urmila was no 
longer shocked, irritated or insulted by such incidents now. She 
simply gritted her teeth and below her breath, said Bastard! 

Such indecent behaviour was not confined only to the bus. These 
bastards pervaded streets, shops, hotels, railway stations making it 
impossible for a woman to move about with dignity. Urmila now 
accepted the fact that on the street, gutter Romeos will make indecent 
gestures, the man in the shop will try to be intimate and the elderly 
neighbour will consider it his right to make passes. But she did not 
want to accept defeat. She told herself that she would not relent from 
her resolve and must carve out her own place in the male dominated 
society. 

Without seeking help from anyone, she went about looking for 
vacancies in newspaper advertisements and sent in her applications. 
The first interview she attended was for a job in an Export House. The 
place of interview was the Company director’s residence and when 
she went to the place, she saw many other girls waiting there. She was 
called inside a room, which was a well-decorated drawing room. On 
sofa sets were seated three persons who resembled villains in Hindi 
films. A bottle of whisky, glasses and soda bottles completed the 
picture. The three men were engaged in some interesting discussion 
and when Urmila entered the room, the man who looked like the ring- 
leader passed on a glass to her and said, “please....” | 

Urmila was taken by surprise by the reception and would have 
been alarmed had there not been the other girls waiting in the next 
room. She had made up her mind that she was not going to take a job 
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with this company. She wanted to be done with the interview 
somehow and said, “No, I don’t drink.” 

The ring-leader said, “Look Urmilaji, we are in export business. 
We get foreign buyers now and then and besides, we have work with 
government officers. They have to be entertained. The post we 
advertised was mainly for looking after these guests ...” 

Urmila said, “Thank you. I would not like to take the job.” Ring- 
leader said, “you may think it over. We pay well. Besides ...” Urmila 
said, “No, thank you. I do not need this job.” Pouring a drink for 
himself, ring-leader said, “As you wish. Would you like to have a cup of 
tea?” Urmila said, “No, thank you.” 

She came out and sat down with the other girls. She knew that 
someone must be badly in need of a job and would take the post. She 
thought that the man was perhaps right. They must be needing 
hostesses to entertain people in the export business. She imagined 
herself sitting with the three men interviewing the girls for the post of 
hostess and selected the beautiful girl in a red sweater. 

This was the first lesson for Urmila and from this experience she 
decided that she would not apply for jobs in shady organisations like 
export houses and apply only for government or semi-government 
posts. She registered herself in the employment exchange and 
appeared in recruitment tests. She gave up her Ph.D. work and 
devoted herself full time in preparing for these tests. 

A year passed, but still she did not land a job. She again started 
applying to small offices and went for many interviews. Though she 
did well in the interviews, her being a woman was against her. She was 
asked question like: “It is a touring job; would vou be able to travel?” 
or “We'll spend a lot of money on vour training; would vou get 
married and give up the job?” or, “In this job, you have to go to the 
field and supervise the work of the field staff; will you be able to do 
so?” Urmila wanted to shout back, ves, I will be able to do all that. 1 
am in no way inferior to the lifeless youngmen sitting outside for the 
interview. I would not get married. I will take the job. I will go on tour. 
I will stand in the sun and supervise the work of twenty men. But give 
me the job first. 
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But she did not get a job. In disgust she did a shorthand typing 
course. When she worked on her typewriter and looked at the 
youngmen around her, she did not find herself in anyway inferior to 
them. She looked upon the youngmen trying to be friendly with her, 
not with anger or annoyance, but with pity. 

Though she did not get a job, the year was for Urmila rich with 
experience and she started looking at the world from a new and 
practical point of view. In this new approach, there was none of her 
old feelings of romantic revolt or unnecessary bravado. She now 
ignored the comments of the road side Romeos and when someone 
touched her in the bus, she did not feel shame or irritation, but simply 
looked the man sharp in the face and moved away. She did not feel 
embarrassed when someone asked her a personal question during the 
interview. They would ask her, “What are you going to do about 
marriage?” Urmila replied coolly, “I have decided not to get married.” 

But this was only a formal reply, not the truth, for Urmila was in 
love with Udayan and they had decided to marry. However, when 
Udayan asked her about marriage now and then, Urmila would evade 
the question. She would say, “let me take a job first.” In her 
relationship with Udayan she believed in equality and did not want to 
be a burden on him. Udayan had a job in the neighbouring city and 
they wrote letters to each other and Udayan visited her almost every 
week. Besides looking for a job, waiting for Udayan's letters had 
became a routine with Urmila. She wrote at length to Udayan about 
her interesting encounters of the day. Udayan often got worried and 
wrote, “you have had enough of looking for a job. Do come away to 
me.” Urmila replied, “No, I must do a job first. Then I would come to 
you.” 

Having failed to get a job, Urmila now started getting frustrated. 
Sometimes she felt like giving up her struggles and going to Udayan. 
She had had enough of rejections, road side indignities and the 
humiliation of being a woman. The day she found out after waiting 
outside the office for five hours that she had not even qualified for 
interview, she was heart-broken and when she returned home, she 
wrote a long letter to Udayan. But then she came to her senses a short 
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while later and tore up the letter. She took a resolve that she would not 
allow her life to drift away thus. 

Fortunately for Urmila, her parents never bothered her in her 
efforts. They knew about Udayan too, for he visited Urmila in her 
home, and she had not kept her relationship with Udayan secret from 
anyone. This time, when Udayan came during the holidays, he again 
broached the subject of marriage. “I won't be able to live without 
you,” he said, “you must now come to me.” Urmila laughed and said, 
“All right. I'll come and stay with you, but we'll get married only when 
I get a job.” Udayan said, “Why can’t you look for a job even after 
marriage? You are talking as you used to during your college debating 
days. You know how difficult it is to get a job. One does not know 
where they would post you. How can we then live together?” Urmila 
laughed away Udayan's arguments, took his hand in hers and said, 
“Everything will work out all right. Just you wait.” 

Urmila’s perseverance finally paid and she got a good job, as a 
research assistant in a Government office. While going to join in her 
post, she stopped by the post office and wrote a short note to Udayan: 
“This is the end of our waiting.” After signing the joining report, she 
met the establishment officer, who found her a chair and table and a 
seating place. She went through the files and tried to figure out her 
duties. She looked furtively at the other officers in the room and tried 
to size them up. In the afternoon, the establishment officer suggested 
that she should go and meet the Director, who was the head of the 
office. 

The establishment officer took her upto the Director's room and 
showing her the door, said, “ The director is a nice person, but when it 
comes to work in the office, he is a tough nut.” That is as it should be, 
Urmila thought to herself. When she entered the room, the Director 
was busy with a file and asking her to sit down, went on with his work. 
She had met types like his in the many interviews she attended. 
Looking at him, she tried to read the character of the man. Seems a 
nice man, but he could be harsh where work was concerned. The 
Director closed the file, looked at her and said, “you must have joined 
today. You will have to work hard. What subjects did you have in 
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college?” “Economics and statistics,” replied Urmila. “That's good,” 
he said, “it will help you in your work.” 

The Director kept quiet and there was silence for a while. He did 
not ask her to go and when Urmila raised her face to look at him, she 
found him looking at her, a vacant look in his eyes. A little 
disconcerned, Urmila got up to leave. She was about to take leave 
when the Director said, “Excuse me,” and Urmila stopped. With great 
hesitation in his voice he asked her, “Are you free this evening ?” 

Oh, no, Urmila said to herself, not again. No more for her male 
dominance, making her feel like dirt. She had to put an end to this 
now and here, for all times. She looked straight into his eyes and said 
“I am not free this evening. Besides, I don’t accept such invitations.” 
Her voice was firm and final and the Director paled perceptibly. He 
bent over his files again, embarrassment writ on his face. Urmila came 
out of the room satisfied with herself and said under her breath, 
bastard. In the few minutes it took her to walk back to her seat, 
Urmila made up her mind. She is doing a government job, not 
someone’s private errand. She won't allow herself to be humiliated 
and prove through her work that she was an equal of her colleagues in 
office. She sat down on her chair, sighed relief and tried to understand 
her work. 

Going home in the bus, she looked at the identity card she had 
been issued that day. She had now a separate identity. She was not 
only someone's daughter or beloved, she was a research officer in a 
government office in her own right. She was standing on her own legs 
and she had her own income. The small card had brought her a great 
fulfilment. She even forgave her Director his misbehaviour. I will 
never give up this identity, she said to herself; neither for security, nor 
for comforts. Not even for love. That evening she wrote a long letter to 
Udayan in which she wrote, “when you come this time, don’t stay in 
your friend’s place. Take a room in a hotel. I'll meet you there.” 

She immersed herself in work from the very next day and dis- 
covered to her satisfaction that she was in no way inferior to anyone 
else in her office. This gave her a new confidence. “I am very happy in 
my job,” she wrote to Udayan, “when you come, III tell you all about 
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our office.” When Udayan visited her in her office after about a 
month, Urmila was busy preparing a long statement. She made him 
sit down and asked him to wait till she finished the statement and 
sent it to the Director. Udayan seemed a little cut-up, but waited for 
her patiently. When they came out of the office room, Urmila asked, 
“How did vou like our office?” In Urmila’s room in the office, she was 
the only woman. Udayan had not liked the idea of Urmila sitting with 
so many men around, but he said, “Nice office.” 

Urmila said, “I had asked you to stay in a hotel. Why did you stay 
in your friend's house again?” Udayan said, “why should I have spent 
so much money unnecessarily?” Urmila reminded him that she too 
was earning now and said, “Where should we meet now?” Udayan 
said, “What's the problem? We would meet as before.” “You won't 
understand a thing,” said Urmila, “I wanted to meet you differently. 
Well, let’s go and have some tea.” 

Urmila talked about her office over the tea. Udayan asked, 
“What is your boss like?” Urmila said, “fine person.” She then told 
him of her experience the first day in the office. When she finished, 
Udayan said, “The son of a bitch,” and turned to Urmila harshly, 
“how do you call him a fine person?” Urmila said, “I don’t know what 
made him say that to me that day, but he has been proper and 
respectful to me since then. He is happy with my work. Everyone in 
the office likes him.” Udayan suddenly became distant and answered 
Urmila’s questions in mono-syllables. Sometime later he asked, “Do 
you send your files directly to the Director?” “I used to send them 
through another officer in the beginning,” Urmila said proudly, “but 
seeing my good work, the Director passed order that I could put up 
files straight to him.” Udayan grunted and said nothing. 

It was their routine to go to the park in the evening whenever 
Udayan came to meet her. Udayan would force her to stay on even 
after it was dark and try to be intimate and it was a problem for 
Urmila to restrain him. This day, however, Udayan wanted to leave 
her after they had tea, saying that he had errands to do. Urmila said, 
“Let's go to the park, even if it is for a short while.” In the familiar 
surroundings of the park, they went back to the past. Udayan said, 
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“Let's not delay it further. Let us get married soon.” Urmila said, 
“What is the hurry? I have just joined. Let me settle down in the 
office first.” Udayan said with some irritation, “I cannot wait.” 
Urmila laughed and taunted him, “Then go and marry someone else.” 

Udayan became serious and moved away and howsoever much 
Urmila tried, refused to brighten up. Even when it became dark, 
Udayan did not get close to Urmila. Rather when Urmila moved 
towards him and tried to touch him, Udayan moved away. Urmila 
said, “Let's go to some quiet place and talk. Go and book a hotel 
room.” Udayan said, “It is quiet here.” “ 
teased him. 


Not for everything,” Urmila 


When they came out of the park, Udayan said, “III leave 
tomorrow evening. Where do I meet you?” Urmila said, “Come to our 
office during lunch time.” Udayan said, “I cannot come to your office. 
Why don't you take a day off tomorrow?” Urmila said, “I have just 
joined the office. It won't be right to ask for leave. Rather you take an 
extra day’s leave and stay back.” Udayan said, “I too have important 
work in my office. Besides my boss is not as nice a person as your 
Director. He is very strict.” 

Next day, Udayan met her briefly and left. Back in her seat, 
Urmila went through the events in her mind. Udayan was a strange 
person indeed, getting angry at nothing. Anyway, she would write to 
him and sober him up. But she could not write to him for some time, 
because she had heavy work in the office and even had to carry files 
home. When she did write, she was pressed for time and could only 
write a short letter, in which she could not write all that she had 
thought of writing. 

In the office, Urmila’s work went on increasing. In government 
offices, there is a peculiar rule that the person who does good work is 
saddled with more work. Urmila became a victim of this rule. But she 
did not grudge it, since she wanted to show her mettle. Now the 
Director sent for her when he wanted to discuss some important or 
intricate matter, and took her counsel. She found him very well 
behaved and correct in his manners. The Director too treated her as 
he did other officers and she found that her being a woman was 
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neither an advantage nor a handicap to her. She maintained good 
relations with others in the office. Those who had in the beginning 
tried to make passes at her had by now known her well and were 
respectful. She was nice to her colleagues and they too treated her as 
an equal. 

Besides her office work, Urmila had taken interest in another 
thing, the welfare of the subordinate female staff of the office. But 
after talking to them and knowing them for some time, she discovered 
that these women had accepted their fate and were not interested in 
improving their lot. They had no pride in themselves or their work 
and had accepted the fact of their being second class citizens because 
of their sex. Some of them begged for lighter work and some others 
wanted to take undue advantage in work in exchange of some 
flirtation. Urmila could not foresee any respectable future for them 
and so she gradually refrained from playing their patron and 
championing their cause. 

She had her biggest problem in her relationship with Udayan. 
Udayan repeatedly told her, both directly and indirectly, to give up 
the job and be a housewife. Urmila explained to him, “Think of the 
great difficulty with which 1 got the job. Would it be wise to give it up 
in such haste?” Udavan would tell her, “It looks to me as if you are not 
interested in marriage. Do give me a date now.” Urmila would reply, 
“what is the hurry? In any case, I have several times asked you to 
come and stay in a hotel here. Or else, let us go somewhere on a long 
holiday. In another three months, 1 will also get my leave travel 
concession. 

Sometimes, talking about her office, Urmila would say, “Our 
Director was saying that he would soon send me out on tour for field 
work. I will make my first programme to your town.” Udayan would 
say, “How will you travel alone?” Urmila said, “You need not worry. I 
will make all arrangements. I would not bother you.” One day Urmila 
said, “I have got the best character roll in our office.” “Why?” Udayan 
asked. Urmila, who prided herself on her work, said, “What do you 
mean by why. I do the best work, that is why.” Udayan said, “Women 


always get the best remarks.” “You don’t know anything,” Urmila 
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said, “in our office all lady assistants have got poor character rolls and 
nobody would have them in their sections.” 

Urmila now got completely immersed in her office work and 
trivial problems did not bother her any longer. She ignored road side 
comments, which she now considered too trifling to bother about. 
She took her office work seriously and did not hesitate to argue with 
the Director on a point which she thought was correct. The Director, 
while complimenting her on her good work, did not hesitate to pull 
her up for her mistakes. Her relationship with her boss was thus a 
healthy one. The Director was an efficient, honest and pleasant 
officer and Urmila respected him. When a senior post in the office fell 
vacant, it was the Director who advised her to apply for the post, since 
she had all the requisite qualifications for the post. 

When Urmila mentioned to Udayan about the post, he asked, 
“What is the pay scale?” Urmila mentioned the scale and added, “I 
never asked you what your pay is.” 

Udayan said, “My pay is much less than the scale vou have 
applied for.” And a little later he said, “Are you hesitating to marry me 
because of my low salary?” 

“How could you think of such a thing?” Urmila said, “I do not 
even know what pay you get. All right, let us get married this year and 
be done with it.” 

“If you get the new job?” 

“What does it matter if I get the job or not?” 

Udayan kept quiet, but Urmila felt as if Udayan would be happv 
if she did not get the job. She said, “Don’t you think it would be good 
for us if I got the job?” 

“I don’t know about that, but I find you a changed person since 
you started working.” 

“That’s but natural” Urmila said, “I have now an identity of my 
own. I am not dependent on anyone.” 

“Do you think you will lose your identity when you get married?” 

“No, but I might if I quit my job,” 

“If you have to leave your job after marriage?” 
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“No, I won't leave my job,” Urmila said, “Whatever happens, I 
will not leave my job.” 

Udayan said nothing and after a while get up and left in a huff. 
Urmila told herself, “No, I would not give up my identity.” 

Troubles started for Urmila in the office when she applied for the 
new post. There were other contenders for the post from her office 
and they knew that Urmila had the best qualifications for the post. 
They often teased her about the post. They would tell her: Though so 
many of us have applied, the post is yours; it is ladies first everywhere. 
Or, the Director likes you so much; he is bound to select you. The 
underlaying allusion was that if you get the job, it would be because 
you are a woman. They also started harassing her in various ways. 
They talked against her and made silly complaints before the 
Director. Urmila realised that so long a woman played a minor role, it 
was all right; the moment she became an equal or superior, there was 
resistance. 

These pin-pricks irritated Urmila but did not dishearten her. 
What else would she have expected from a male dominated society? 
She however worried about Udayan's behaviour. He too was a 
representative of this society. She got angry with Udayan, but calmed 
herself remembering their several years’ old relationship. She thought 
she would be able to reason out with Udayan. But about one thing she 
was absolutely sure; whatever happened, she would not give up her 
‘independence. 

In the end, however, Urmila did not get the job. The Director 
called her and expressed his sympathy. He said, “there are many 
pressures in making selection for these posts. Don't worry, new posts 
will come up.” Her colleagues again became friendly with her. But this 
left a deep wound inside Urmila. When she spoke to Udayan about it, 
she found him rather happy that she did not get the job. Urmila did 
not like this in the least. She started moping about it. Should she give 
up the job, get married and breed children? Or, should she look for 
another job? Does Udayan really love her? If he did, why didn’t he 
share her interest, feelings, ambitions? With whom could she have a 
heart to heart talk? Her parents? Her well wisher, the Director? 
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The more she thought, the more depressed she became. Small 
things started worrying her again. She felt irritated when someone 
brushed past her in the bus. She looked back at the man who made a 
comment. She refused to talk pleasantly to her colleagues. When 
someone called her for tea during the lunch break, she curtly refused. 
Unfortunately for her, Udayan did not write to her for a long time, 
and this caused further depression in her. She did not talk properly to 
the Director, and when he tried to be nice to her, she replied back 
rudely. One day, in a dejected mood in the office, she wrote her 
resignation letter and wrote a letter to Udayan that she would give up 
her job and get married to him any day he wanted. 

After she wrote the two letters, she felt very light and free. As if 
her struggle of years was suddenly over. She picked up the letters, 
stood up, looked around and without anyone in mind, said, Bastards! 
She walked to the Director's room, opened the door and went inside. 
He was alone, going through a file and seeing her said, “please sit 
down. I will take a minute to finish the file.” Waiting there for the 
Director to finish his work, Urmila thought about herself. No, enough 
is enough. She remembered her past: the brave days of the college; 
bitter experiences of the roadside; jealousy of the colleagues; 
Udayan's impatience; her own identity. No, she would not allow her 
life to be scattered away like this. She would get her due. She would 
not allow others to play with her life. She would plan it the way she 
wanted. 

The Director closed the file, looked up at her and said, “ Yes....” 

Urmila looked at his thoughtful face and a smile crossed her face. 
She paused for a moment, looked at his eyes and said in a voice that 
was steady and firm, “Are you free this evening? ” 


Translation: The Author 
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7 
The Infidel 


The bus to Puri was long over due, but there was no sign of it as yet. 
Passengers waiting for the bus were trying to take the delay 
philosophically and were busy talking among themselves. Only the 
white foreigner appeared worried and restless as he alternately looked 
at his watch and at the road to find out if the bus was coming. He was 
now sitting cross legged by the road side in a posture he thought was a 
Padmasana and was trying to master the alphabets from his copy of 
“Hindustani without Tears” in between looking at his watch and the 
road. 

It was the white man’s first visit to India. He had never travelled 
outside his own city in America, but ever since his young days, he had 
made up his mind to come to India. He had finally managed the trip 
after saving money over the years and a good deal of planning. During 
his two months’ stay in India, he had plans to learn playing the sitar, 
practise yoga, master an Indian language and visit all the tourist spots. 
Be had been non-plussed on his arrival in India by the heat and dust, 
but he was firm in his resolve. He had bought a sitar and books on 
yoga and Hindustani. He had shaved his head and had donned shorts 
and vest and was ready to embark on his mission of discovering India. 
With the sitar in his hand and all his possessions in his overnight bag, 
he was now doing rural India and the pilgrim centres. After ten days in 
India, however, he was aware of the impossibility of attaining the goal 
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he had set. He was now visibly upset by the dislocation of his schedule 
due to the late arrival of the bus. 

The people, who stood around and enjoyed the discomfiture of 
the white man, were of various types. One was a group of youngsters 
who stood surrounding him at a safe distance. Among the waiting 
passengers were the rustics as also the white-collar ones. The rustics 
were looking at the white man with awe, and were afraid of even 
discussing about him. The white man was, however, the main subject 
of conversation in the white-collar group. 

The English lecturer of a wayside college, who was a daily 
passenger in the bus, tried but failed to identify the white man with 
any of the characters he had come across in English novels and made a 
sotto voce comment, “ There is complete decadence in the West now.” 
Whatever this meant, the petty contractor, who was going to Puri to 
collect payment against his bills, took a cue from the lecturer and said, 
“Things are really very bad there. Many people are migrating to other 
places.” The office going clerk found himself excluded from these 
important discussions and ventured, “It came out in the papers the 
other day that the Westerners are now interested in Hinduism. This 
man is certainly going to take initiation to Hinduism, in the Puri 
temple.” The man in the black coat, who was a lawyer by profession, 
but who prided himself on being a high class Brahmin, said, “ There is 
no system in our Hinduism to convert these infidel mlechchhas. If 
some priest is initiating him into Hinduism, it is a travesty of our 
religion.” The student leader threw the butt of the cigarette away and 
said, “Religion is a mere excuse. They are all really spies.” 

In the meantime, the children surrounding the white man had 
been emboldened to get near him and some of them even were trying 
to touch his bag. The bravest of the rustics had also got into the act 
and was now seen encouraging the children in their adventure. The 
white man had come determined to befriend India and so he started 
beaming at the children, and this became a great encouragement to 
the youngsters. Two boys started rummaging through the bag and a 
third got busy trying to open the cover of the sitar. The brave rustic 
went up to the white man, sat cross-legged before him and said, 
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‘Photo’. The white man understood him and congratulated himself 
on his knowledge of Hindustani and took out his camera and showed 
it to him. The rustic explained to him with various gestures that he 
wanted his own photograph taken. The white man understood him 
perfectly and marvelled at the fact that he was able not only to 
understand their language, but their gestures too. He got up from his 
padmasana and got ready to photograph the man. 

That is when his problem started. Everyone around, children and 
old men included, now rushed to him to have their photographs 
taken. Even the bright boy who had managed to open the sitar cover, 
threw away the sitar and stood before him. The white man, however, 
was not one to be daunted. With great patience, he made the children 
and the adults stand in two rows and took a snap. In the meantime, 
some more people had gathered there and they too crowded him to 
have their photographs taken. The white man had thought that the 
people whose photograph he had already taken would move out, but 
they did not. However, he managed to make them stand in a third row 
and took their photograph. 

The goings on were now the subject of a great debate among the 
white-collar group. The clerk could not keep quiet and blurted out, 
“Imagine the white man’s foolishness. We are so many well-dressed 
men standing here, but he is taking photographs of the dirty half 
castes.” The lecturer said, “ That only shows how clever he is. He will 
sell these photographs abroad and tell them how poor this country 
is.” The student leader said, “How do you know that that is a camera? 
It is certainly some spying equipment.” He pointed at the sitar and 
said, “Don’t you see the other gadget?” The lecturer said, “After E.M. 
Foster, no respectable foreigner has visited India. The visitors now are 
either hippies or beatniks.” The lawyer found that the lecturer was 
trying to corner the conversation with his knowledge of English 
literature. So he said, “They should not be given visa to come to 
India.” 

The more snaps the white man took the larger the crowd grew. 
Some white-collar men had also eschewed their pride and had joined 
the photograph seekers’ group. The white man found it difficult to 
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keep his smile on his face and after exhausting a roll of films, shut his 
camera and put it in his case. This disappointed the crowd, who 
mumbled their displeasure. However, the children started dancing 
around him and this brightened up the white man who started smiling 
again. The children now shouted ‘bandar, bandar’ and since the white 
man did not understand what it meant, he started clapping and 
encouraging them. 

The bus arrived and the children left him and ran towards the bus. 
The waiting passengers jostled .with each other to get in. The white 
man found it impossible to push through, burdened as he was with his 
camera, overnight bag and sitar. The bus started moving, but 
fortunately the conductor felt pity for him and shouted at him to 
come up. The white man thanked him and ran along and clambered 
up the bus as it started moving. 

Though there were no upper or lower classes in the bus, by some 
accepted convention, the rustics and the white-collar people sat in 
different sections of the bus. When the white man got in, the white- 
collar group made room for him by displacing the rustic who had 
trespassed into their section. The white man beamed a smile of 
gratitude and thanked them. Now they all tried to talk to him. The 
lecturer tried to westernise his accent and asked the white man his 
name. Though the white man was able to follow Indian languages 
with the aid of gestures, he could not follow the strange English 
spoken by the lecturer. It took him quite some time to understand 
him and he gave out his name. The contractor and the clerk also tried 
to improve their English pronunciation, but what they said in their 
strange accent was incomprehensible to the white man. The 
conversation, therefore, stopped and the white man wondered if he 
would be able to adopt a yoga posture while sitting in the bus. This he 
found was not possible and so he took out a book from his bag and 
tried to glean knowledge about India. 

The lawyer said, “I have my doubts if this fellow is an American. 
Why is he unable to understand English?” The lecturer wanted the 
crowd to share a bit of his immense knowledge and said, “If you forget 
the Red Indians, there are no other original Americans in the States. 
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Thev have all come from some other country, from England, Scotland 
and even Ireland. There are people from Germany and Italy too. It is 
the Italians who founded the Mafia in the US.” The clerk asked, 
“Where could this man be from?” The lecturer looked intently at the 
white man and said, “No Sir, he is not from England. He must be from 
the Continent.” The contractor found that. the lecturer was hogging 
the conversation and so he said, “If my uncle were here, he would have 
given a complete run-down about the man in minutes. After all he is 
living in England for the last eleven years!” The clerk who was a 
simpleton said in wonder, “Eleven years! Is he a doctor?” The 
contractor said, “No, he is a scientist. Two thousand pounds a week. 
He has even got his own house in London.” The lawyer said, “A doctor 
from our village is in Kuwait for the last three years. There is lot of 
money there.” Not to be outdone, the lecturer said, “I have also 
applied to the Oxford University. The moment I get a fellowship, I 
pack up and go.” 

“How far is Karnataka from here?” asked the white man. The 
lecturer explained, “That is far off. As Orissa is a State, so is 
Karnataka in the south of India.” The white man said, “No, no. I am 
asking about the Karnataka temple. It must be somewhere near here 
as this book says.” The lecturer now understood the white man's 
mistake and this time tried to explain, without trying to improve his 
accent. “ You want to know about the temple in Konark. That is quite 
near.” The lecturer then went on to tell him more about the temple 
and strangely enough, the white man understood him fully this time. 
The lecturer became a little more confident now and started asking 
him about his salary, the price of his camera and whether he would sell 
his clothes before he left India. The white man too tried to enlarge his 
knowledge of India by asking questions to the lecturer. 

After his successful communication with the white man, the 
lecturer looked at others with some pride and said, “These people 
want to know everything about us. What a curious lot!” The lawyer 
said, “ They are foolish too. This man does not know the difference 
between Konark and Karnataka.” The contractor let out a jet of betel 
juice through the window and said, “They are very filthy. My uncle 
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was saying that they don't take a bath the whole of winter. It is only 
when summer comes that they take some sort of a bath.” The clerk 
added, “ They have no family ties. The children live separate from the 
parents. Nobody cares about kith and kin.” The student, who was not 
able to fully understand the conversation that was going on, asked the 
lecturer, “Do you think he will sell his pair of jeans?” The lecturer said, 
“May be he will, but looks like he will ask for a fancy price.” The 
contactor said, “I won't mind buying the camera if he gives it for a 
thousand rupees.” The lawyer, who also had his eye on the camera, 
said, “Why should you buy a second hand camera? Ask your uncle to 
get you a new one.” They then went on to comment on the character, 
life style, intelligence and manners of the white men in general and 
come to the conclusion that they were a materialistic, selfish, 
insensitive, greedy and individualistic lot. 

Suddenly the bus stopped with a jolt. The conductor said 
‘accident’ and everybody got down. The bus had stopped in the 
middle of a lonely stretch of read and the man it had hit was lying by 
the road side, unconscious and bleeding. They all flocked around the 
man, but no one went near him. The rustics were afraid of 
complications and the white-collar ones did not want to soil their 
dresses by going close to him. Finally the driver went near the man 
and turned him over. The bleeding was not visible now and the man 
looked as if he was asleep and he no longer evoked fear or sympathy of 
the spectators. The driver wiped his hand on his uniform and said, “It 
is nothing. The breeze would revive him.” Everyone sighed relief, 
except for the white man who shouted ‘doctor, doctor’. Ignoring him 
the lecturer asked, “What should we do now?” The lawyer said, “If we 
stay on here, there will be a police case. We'll all get mixed up in the 
case and will have to run to the court for a couple of years.” When 
they heard the lawyer, half the passengers left the place and got into 
the bus. The contractor asked the driver, “Is it serious?” The driver 
said, “No. It’s nothing. As a matter of fact, the bus has not even 
touched him. The bumpkin started running on seeing the bus and 
stumbled and fell. He will be all right now.” The lecturer said, “ Then it 
is no use stopping the bus in the middle of the road.” The clerk looked 
at his watch and said, “It is already late as it is.” 
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All of them now filed back into the bus and the driver honked the 
horn. They discovered that the white man was still standing near the 
injured man. The lecturer shouted at him, “Come in; the bus is going 
to start.” The white man shouted ‘doctor’ again but did not move. 
The contractor, the lawyer, the student all called him, but the white 
man seemed not to understand them now. Fed up with him, the 
lecturer threw the sitar out of the window and said “Let’s not waste 
time on the mlechchha any more. Let's get moving.” The lawyer 
assured the driver, “Nothing to worry. Let's go.” The driver honked 
the horn twice more unnecessarily and started the bus. They all 
looked at the white man standing there and laughed at his peculiar 
behaviour. In a few minutes the bus took a turn and the white man 
was lost to their sight. 

The passengers started their conversation again. The contractor 
said, “Didn't I tell you that these white men have a habit of poking 
their nose into other people’s affairs?” 


Translation: The Author 
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8 
The Spider’s Web 


“Ill omen,” Sadhna whimpered, wringing her hands. 

“Hmm.” Rohit lolled on the bed, sucking at his cigarette. “Ill 
omen, I tell you, this twitching of the left eye.” 

He blew a smoke ring. “ You'll be late and your boss will give you a 
dressing-down.” 

“Dressing-gown.” She glanced at her watch. “Oh God! Pass me 
the hairpins, will you? If I’m not off in two minutes flat, I'll have to 
report sick.” 

He swung off the bed and rummaged the dressing-table. 

“So cluttered,” he said. “Here, all six of them.” He tried taking her 
in his arms. “By the look of it, you won't be ready in two minutes.” 

“Let's see.” 

“Mmm, that’s a sweet perfume you're wearing.” She danced away 
from him and started changing. 

He watched with fascination. Until recently she had always 
insisted he looked away. For him it had been a long journey from her 
drawing-room to her bedroom, from a nodding acquaintance to 
falling head over heels in love. She was most definitely not the 
greatest beauty on earth, but to his mind there was no one more 
adorable. Everything else paled into insignificance when he met her. 
And the day she accepted him, the greenhorn that he was, he wished 
he could die and not outlive the moment of his greatest fulfilment. 
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Future held such possibilities that he felt dizzy. The flesh and blood 
body seemed such a repository of bliss that it ached. What did he 
have before meeting Sadhna, anyway? Success? Recognition? 
Prosperity? What did all that amount to? Nothing. The day she 
slipped her hand into his she made him forget his work, profit and loss 
accounts, friends, relations, acquaintances, earth, stars, planets, solar 
system, heaven, hell, birth, death, rebirth, all at one go. She exuded 
the magic fragrance of oblivion. Her first embrace wiped out his 
childhood and adolescence, her first kiss his youth of fanciful dreams, 
imaginations and aspirations. In the moist twilight of her bedroom he 
lost and regained and lost again his identity, memory, and all his 
tomorrow. 

He hugged her from behind. “Layoff. I'm late already.” To hell 
with your office, he thought. May it catch fire. May your fat boss drop 
dead. May the third world war break out. But let you go, my girl? 
Forget it. 

But he did not say a thing. She remained to him an enchanting 
enigma, and he was as ever unsure how to deal with her. 

Releasing her, he went back to the bed. 

She tucked the pins in her hair, smoothed her sari, clamped on a 
pair of earrings, strapped her shoes on and scented herself once again. 

Then she turned and shined her eyes at him. “But who says I’m 
going to the office?” 

“Hurray!” His heart leaped. The gloomy uncertainty was over at 
last. He jumped off the bed, took her in his arms, and they kissed. 

She pushed him away gently, wiped her mouth with her 
handkerchief and applied a fresh coat of lipstick. “Wait, I'll fix you 
some tea.” 

He retreated to the clammy corner of the bed, resigning himself to 
her unpredictable ways. 

She kicked her shoes off, unpinned her hair, arranged the hairpins 
on the dressing-table, emptied her purse out, threw him a smile and 
vanished into the kitchen. 

He lit a cigarette and stared vacantly at the wall. 
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A spider crawled across the wall. 

He wondered where it would go. 

It stopped in the corner and set about spinning a web. First the 
deft outlines of a hexagonal field. Then the quick, sure threads from 
the corners to the centre. 

He watched on. The spider bustled about, an air of vibrant 
mystery hanging aroundit. 

She stole in noiselessly. “Here's tea.” He started. 

“What's the matter?” 

“Look, there’s a spider's web in the northeast corner of the room. 
What does it portend—good or evil?” 

“Whateverit is, I’m going to dust it off right away.” 

“Oh, no!” he interjected as though he was himself woven into the 
grand design of the web. “Leave it alone. The poor spider has taken 
enough pains. Don't you find it lovely?” 

He remained engrossed in his thoughts for a minute or two. “A 
penny for your thoughts,” she said. 

“Sorry.” He looked up at her. “Our relation-er-don’t you think it's 
a bit like the web?” 

“What makes you think so?” She was suddenly very serious. 

“Is it so fragile?” 

“Far fromit. It’s so lovely, so tenuous, so out of the world.” 

Sadhna cut him short. “ You find it a death-trap?” 

There was no answer to such a question, he knew from ex- 
perience, and an unguarded conversation could only lead to a bizarre 
conclusion. “Come closer,” he said, “and I'll whisper in your ears.” 

She moved away from him, then came back and took a chair next 
tothe bed. 

Every movement of hers was pregnant with mystery. Presently 
she put down her cup on the table, swept into his arms and clamped 
her lips onto his. 

“Did you know,” he said, “the thread of that web is stronger than 
steel wire of the same thickness?” 

“Ridiculous. Whoever’s sold you that yarn?” 
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“Readit somewhere.” 

“If it were true people would use spider’s web and not steel wire. 
And the poor wretched spiders would be forced to devise some other 
method of catching their prey. Come, let's hear what else you know of 
the spiders.” 

“The female of the species gobbles up the male.” 

“How nice!” She unbuttoned his shirt and peeled it off. 

“Want to see how she goes about it?” 

Before he could answer she sank her teeth into his arm. 

An incredible pang of ecstacy spiced with pain shot through his 
body. 

She bit into his arm again. 

Tears jumped into his eyes. “Leave me,” he begged, hoarsely, “or 
I'll scream.” 

“Go ahead. Scream,” she said. “Never mention the spiders again, 
all right?” 

He glanced at his arm. It hurt. The tooth-marks glistened,; a little 
blood began to ooze out. 

“Oh dear, I've gone and bitten a little too hard,” she said, wiping 
the blood with her sari-ends. “Does it hurt? I hope nothing happens. 
Shall I wash it with a little dettol or something?” 

“Never mind. I'd like it to fester so that I may have to get the arm 
chopped off. Anything to remember this afternoon by.” 

“Don't you talk like that.” She moved away from him. “I promise 
I'll never do it again.” 

“Why don't you change your sari if you aren't going to office?” 

“Makes little difference now. It’s crushed already. You want to 
stay on or push off?” 

“Stay on. Till eternity, if you don’t mind.” 

“How about your business? What'll happen to it? You may be 
losing good money right this moment.” 

“Maybe. Who knows.” 

“Hey, I haven't the foggiest notion of what you do. You never tell 
me about your business. But 1 fill you in on the smallest thing that 
happens in my office.” 
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“But business is such a drag. The humdrum ins and outs of 
hardware trade will certainly not delight you. Your office, on the 
contrary, is so lively. Interesting people, interesting incidents. Besides, 
Sadhna, you do love talking about them, don’t you? And how I love 
listening to you!” 

“Do you?” 

“And business is full of problems....” 

“Don't give me that dope, lover. I too have a bunch of problems. 
In and out of the office. I live in this flat all by myself. It is a problem, 
isn’t it? 1 skip office at the slightest whim. Isn't that another? Who 
knows what music I might face tomorrow? Anvway, the point is you 
keep your affairs pretty much to yourself. Just shows how little you 
care for me.” 

“What's the point of burdening you with boring trade details? It 
won't interest you. Surely you aren't a business rival that I purposely 
hide things from you.” 

“The other day you ran into somebody in the lobby of that hotel 
we went to for dinner. I asked you who he was, but you wouldn't tell.” 

“When? I don’t remember. I must have been a little absent- 
minded. Why didn’t you ask me again?” 

“Why should I? How did it matter to me who he was? All I'm 
saying is you could be awfully indifferent sometimes.” 

“Oh, my God, indifferent to you?” How could he explain what 
she meant to him, how she occupied every bit of his mind? 

“The other day I begged you to spend the evening with me, but 
you marched out.” 

“But I told you I had a client to look up.” 

“Just shows how little you care for my feelings. Your business is 
more important. Are you sure you don’t have a client to look up 
today?” 

“Come, I'll never make that mistake again. Blow my 
engagements. I'll keep you company for as long as you wish.” 

“That's up to you. I'm not asking.” “ You wish me gone, do you?” 

“That’s up to you. What do I know of your engagements?” 
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“Why don’t you tell me straight?” 

“I'm not saying anything either way. You're free to do as you 
please.” 

“Mind if I stick around?” 

“I neither mind nor approve. If you feel like staying on, stay on. If 
vou feel like leaving, the way out is the way you came in.” 

He propped himself on the bed and looked at the wall. The web 
completed, the spider had vanished. He swung off the bed, threw on 
his shirt and groped under the bed for his shoes. 

“On your way already?” she asked. 

“Yes.” 

“When do we meet again?” 

“Whenever you wish. All you have to do is call.” 

“Must you come here only when asked and never on your own?” 

He said nothing. 

“Are you cross with me?” 

He didn’t answer. 

She unbuttoned her blouse and offered him her shoulder. “Bite 
here and call it quits.” 

He tied his shoe-laces. 

“So this is howit ends, huh?” she said. 

His head was in a whirl. He was feeling weak in his legs and his lips 
were numb. Dazed, he took a step towards the door. 

“Leaving?” 

“Yes.” 

He stopped by the door. The web hung inches above him. It was 
woven of strands of vivid silver, an enveloping hammock of intricate, 
transparent weave. The air seemed full of billowing snares. He 
stretched a finger towardsit, and a thread snapped at his faintest touch. 

He came back to bed and began to take off his shoes slowly. 

“Sadhna, my dear,” he turned to her with an inscrutable smile on 
his face. “I’m not leaving yet. Not even if you throw me out.” 


Translation: Leelawati and K.K. Mahapatra 
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9 


Community 


People living in the outskirts of the small town, where the man moved 
about, knew little about him. They did not know which religion or 
caste he belonged to. As a matter of fact, no one knew what his real 
name was. He was a madman and everyone called him Pagal, a 
lunatic. His not having a name or caste or religion posed no problem 
since he kept to himself and had very little contact with others. He 
never spoke, so it was not known where he was from or what his 
language was: people had given up bothering about it long since. 
There was even a doubt if he was really dumb or had simply decided 
not to talk. Be that as it may, Pagal was now a well known mobile 
institution of this suburb. 

Pagal had no fixed place of residence nor any regular arrangement 
for his meals. He ate whatever was available and slept wherever he 
found a place. He never begged nor did he refuse anything given to 
him. All day long, and sometimes through the nights, he kept on 
pacing the street and people were familiar with the special sound of 
his tread in a pair of heavy boots. They thought of him when he was 
not to be seen in the street for a day or two and it was always 
reassuring to listen to his footfall in the quiet streets of winter nights. 

There was, however, a problem concerning Pagal whenever there 
was a communal riot. Every couple of years, political parties would 
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decide on a riot for various reasons. Though the riots were grim and 
bloody affairs in the city, resulting in murder and plunder and rape 
and refugee camps, they took a different form in the suburb. 
Communal disharmony here never went beyond mutual abuse, 
fisticuffs and breaking of furniture in the shops. 

Pagal posed a problem on such occasions because of his unkempt 
beard. At a casual glance he looked like a Muslim because of his beard. 
However, if one gave him a second, serious look, he also resembled a 
puritanic Hindu like the jagadguru. During Hindu-Muslim riots, 
Hindus found in Pagal an easy victim and belaboured him. For them, 
Pagal was then a fanatic Muslim. During the height of the riots, 
Muslims, because of their inferior numbers, kept quiet, but as soon as 
the situation normalised a bit, they came out to retaliate. They too 
got hold of Pagal, called him a Hindu fanatic and a Sadhu Maharaj 
and gave him a beating. Pagal thus got it from both sides, but even on 
the worst days of the riots, he never kept away from his patrolling of 
the streets. 

The communal riots had their own unwritten rules and 
conventions. The people in this suburb knew exactly when trouble 
would start. Leaders from the town would descend on the suburb the 
previous night, conspire with their henchmen over cups of tea, and 
leave very early in the morning. The disturbance was then formally 
launched from the tea shops under the old banyan tree. 

There were two tea shops next to each other. One was called the 
Hindu Tea-stall; the other shop was named after Gandhiji, but since it 
was owned by a Muslim, everyone called it the Muslim Tea-stall. The 
Muslim owner was an old man whom everybody called Mahatma. 
Though police and other government officials would be fully unaware 
about the plans for a communal disturbance and arrived at the 
trouble spots after everything was over, the news of an imminent 
trouble reached the people well in time. On the day of riot, old 
Mahatma quietly went to the shop before day-break and put away the 
cash box and fragile things in a safe place and locked the shop again. 
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The events which followed next had this standard scenario: Pagal 
finished his night patrol of the streets and sat down under the banyan 
tree at about nine in the morning. He knew that he would be asked 
over for tea from one of the tea-shops. He pretended unconcern and 
kept waiting, not knowing that it was riot day. No one offered him tea. 
A little later, groups of youngmen gathered under the tree. Soon they 
started shouting slogans about Mahatma Gandhi, Bharat Mata, 
Hindu Unity and so on. When the sun became a little hotter, the 
slogans changed to Down with Muslims, Blood for Blood, Traitors 
Quit and so on. 

Pagal, looking unhappy without his morning cup of tea, also 
joined the crowd and behaved as if he too would shout slogans with 
them were he not dumb. The crowd now marched towards the 
Muslim shop. Mahatma, who knew all the youngmen and was 
familiar with the drill, took out the kettle from the stove and came 
outside. The boys now pulled out the signboard from the shop, threw 
it on the ground and two of them started jumping on it. They broke 
the glass panes and took out biscuits and cookies and distributed 
these among the crowd. The Hindu shopkeeper also considered it an 
occasion to distribute eats from his own shop. As a matter of fact, he 
locked his cashbook and came out to join the slogan shouting. The 
attendant of the Hindu shop used the stove of the Muslim to prepare 
cups of tea for the crowd. Soon it was noon and the shouting was 
feeble and weak and it was time to call it a day. However, someone 
reminded the others that they had not yet manhandled a Muslim, 
without which no communal disturbance would be complete. They 
all now looked at Pagal, and four of them rushed at him calling him a 
bloody Muslim. Someone pushed Pagal and he fell down. They 
kicked him around for a while and then dispersed shouting slogans 
about Mahatma Gandhi. 

In the afternoon, the Hindu shopkeeper and his servant went 
back to their shop. Mahatma came back from wherever he had hidden 
himself and started rearranging his things. The madman got up and 
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looked around as if nothing had happened. Mahatma offered him a 
cup of tea. Lest the Muslim appear to be more generous than him, the 
Hindu too gave the madman buns to eat and forced him to take a 
second cup of tea. By the time police arrived an hour later, Mahatma 
had straightened out the signboard and had hung it up. The whole 
incident was forgotten by the evening and people gathered under the 
tree as usual. 

Communal disturbance in the suburb was a tame affair since it 
had rather strict rules and conventions. The scene of the disturbance 
had to be outside the street, near the tree, which was a public place. 
There was a limit to the damage to be done. The strictest rule was that 
no one would raise his little finger at Mahatma: not even speak to him 
harshly or impolitely. The rule had been broken only once, when a 
youngster, new to the game, had called the Mahatma a Muslim. The 
others had taken the youngster to task and had sent him home crying. 

In course of time, however, there were changes in these rules. 
Younger people took over leadership from the elders. The young 
leaders in the suburb started collecting money from the shops. When 
leaders from the city came to the suburb for organising a riot, the 
discussions were now somewhat different. 

“What happened here during the last riot?” the leader asked. 

The young followers were a little embarrassed to answer the 
question since nothing much had really happened during the previous 
riot. The clever one among them, however, saved the situation by 
making a slightly exaggerated claim. “We had ransacked all the 
Muslim shops.” 

“How many were killed?” asked the leader. 

The question put them all to shame. There were quite a few 
deaths in the city, but in this suburb the only physical action was the 
beating of the madman. The clever one alluded to this incident and 
said, “We had broken the legs of a Muslim.” 

The leader did not seem to feel happy about it all and said, “You 
people seem to be an effeminate lot. Communal riot is a serious 
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matter, but you are treating it as child’s play. I thought that I would 
spend fifteen minutes with you and brief you about the plans for 
tomorrow. I now see that I have to spend more time with you. Can you 
arrange some drinks or are your going to tell me that all the liquor 
shops are closed?” 

The leader and his men spent the better part of the evening with 
the youngsters charting out detailed plans for the commotion. 
However, word was passed around in the morning among the people 
of the minority community that they should leave their houses. They 
all did, for the times were. different now, but Mahatma said, “One 
does not leave one's house in times of trouble.” 

During that riot, the hooligans set fire to Mahatma’s shop and 
did in fact break Pagal’s leg. But it must be admitted that none 
showed any disrespect to Mahatma. Days after the riot, Pagal limped 
back from the hospital and Mahatma put his shop in order. Elections 
came and leaders started lecturing about communal harmony. 
Mahatma said, “Didn't I say that everything will be normal again?” 

Everything was normal, but not for long. Besides Hindu-Muslim 
riots, one now saw Hindu-Sikh riots. ‘Hindu-Sikh Bhai Bhai’ slogans 
gave place to ‘Hindu-Muslim Bhai Bhai’ slogans. To Pagal's 
misfortune, he was now made into an Akali and the young hooligans 
ran after him calling him a langda Sardar, a lame Sikh. 

That there was going to be another communal riot soon was 
known to all except the police. It was also known that this was going 
to be a severe one this time. The Muslims left the city and its suburbs 
and went away to villages which were expected to be safe. Even the 
Hindu tea shop owner locked his shop and went to his village. Elderly 
people of the locality went to Mahatma and asked him to leave the 
city for a few days, but he did not agree. “Last time too you were giving 
me the same advice,” he said, “but as you know, nothing happened.” 

Next morning saw the hooligans running after Pagal. This time, 
however, they had knives in their hands. Even Mahatma failed to 
recognise them, for theirs were indeed strange faces. When Pagal 
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came limping to the tea shop, Mahatma ran out of the shop straight 
into the crowd to protect the madman. “Kill the bloody Muslim,” 
someone shouted. A knife flashed and Mahatma fell down bleeding. 
There was pandemonium thereafter and in a minute everyone started 
running away and the place was cleared but for Mahatma's body. 
Pagal came over, kneeled before Mahatma and tried to pull him up, 
but Mahatma was dead by then. 

A jeep drew up. For the first time Pagal spoke and shouted for 
police. However, the people who came out of the jeep were not 
policemen, but respected political leaders. They were not effeminate 
and chicken hearted like the youngmen of the suburb and were not 
scared of a dead body. Pagal looked up at them and asked for a doctor, 
but the visitors only laughed with derision. Two of them caught hold 
of the madman as a third filled up a canister with petrol from the jeep. 
They tied up Pagal to the banyan tree and poured petrol on him. 

One of them said, “ This man looks like a lunatic. Is he a Hindu or 
a Muslim?” The leader went to Pagal and asked him, “What 
community are you from?” Pagal did not reply. He had as suddenly 
become mute as he had started speaking. 

They laughed again. The leader took out a cigarette, lighted it and 
took a few puffs. He smoked for a while and threw away the stub. 
Then he passed on the matchbox to the fellow standing next to him. 


Translation: The Author 
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10 


The Interview 


Hell, this is how it strikes, the misfortune, Chandrahas thought; as he 
turned into the gravelled driveway of the hotel. His friend Shobhan 
was already pulling up near the parking lot. “Oh, hell!” 

Sharvari looked out the window. “A little snag,” he said. 

She betrayed little curiosity. “Why don’t you drop me home?” 

“ What rotten luck! You don't set eyes upon a fella for decades and 
then bump smack into him when you least wish it.” 

It hasn't been easy for him to arrange this rendezvous with the 
girl. She taught in a local college, and they had met on a flight. It was 
one of his usual business trips and she was on her way to some 
seminar. They fell to chatting, Chandrahas making a good impression 
on the young college teacher with a high-brow discussion on Indian 
films and his own, and two hours later when they landed she was 
grateful to him for his help in the city he knew like the back of his 
palm and she so little. He was cool, even a little distant, without being 
flirtatious. Without she knowing it, he changed his busy schedule to 
catch the same return flight and made it look like a oh-what-a-happv 
coincidence. Not one to allow such an acquaintanceship to lapse, he 
cultivated it carefully, over a month, emploving all the charm and 
suavity he was worth. Easy-paced, unhurried, but with the 
singlemindedness of a spider, he saw to it that the girl was drawn 
towards him. Now, her last resistance undermined, he had booked the 
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suite four days in advance, and was counting days, hours, minutes, 
wondering why on earth he had fallen for this dark, bespectacled, in- 
tense-looking girl. The waiting was a torture, and when it was about to 
be over this devil of a friend had sprung up from nowhere. 

“Come, drop me home,” she repeated. 

“Hey, don’t you get wound up. I’m sure it’s something that can be 
sorted out.” He closed his eyes and cudgeled his brain. 

Sharvari looked out the window. 

“Look!” He fished a small notebook out of his briefcase. 

“What say you’re a reporter, hm? Been after my life for an 
interview—hm? Fine! We fixed to meet here at twelve.” 

She stared at him strangely. For a moment he had an uneasy 
feeling she’d laugh it off. She didn’t. 

“Go to the lounge and wait for me. I won't be long. If that friend 
of mine hangs around, we may have to put up the charade.” 

She slipped the notebook into her bag. “Don't take long.” 

“Don’t worry.” He wasn't letting any old friend put a crimp in his 
plans. 

“But what on earth is my name?” 

“Yes, indeed, what's your name?” He thought for a minute. “How 
about Uma? You like it? Uma Yadav.” 

“ Will do. Which paper?” 

“No paper. The Star magazine.” 

He fired a cigarette and watched her until she disappeared from 
sight. 

Predictably, his friend Shobhan spotted him in the lobby and 
rushed towards him with outstretched arms. 

“Haven't met for donkey’s years, old man,” he said, clapping 
Chandrahas on the back. “Who will believe we live in the same 
goddamn town!” 

How long would this guy hang around, Chandrahas wondered. If 
it’s for a short while I could wait it out. “What are you doing here, old 
boy? Odd time.” 
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“What's wrong with the time?” Shobhan laughed. “I’ve a party to 
wine and dine and tickle an order out of. What are you doing 
yourself?” 

Chandrahas hesitated for a split second. “Oh, one of those pulp 
mags, you know. They want an interview. I thought I'd ask the 
correspondent over here and be done with it.” 

“He or she?” “She, of course.” 

“That little morsel over there?” Shobhan pointed to Sharvari. 
“She looks like a journalist. I can smell them from a distance, you 
know. Come, let's find out.” 

He dragged Chandrahas towards her. “Excuse me, but are you 
waiting for someone?” 

She looked up at him. “ You aren't Mr. Chandrahas by any chance, 
are you, sir?” 

“The culprit,” said Chandrahas. His throat was dry. 

“Oh, hello!” She gave him a tentative little smile. “I’m Uma 
Yadav. The Star magazine.” 

“Hope I didn’t keep you waiting, Miss Yadav. Meet my friend 
Shobhan. Don't worry, he won't be present during the interview.” 

She took out the notebook and pen from her bag without further 
ceremony. “Do you mind if I tape the interview?” She was playing the 
role to the hilt. 

Shobhan left them and took a seat a few tables away. Chandrahas, 
a little bowled over by her briskness, was glad she had warmed up to 
the game. “Ah, well, as a matter of fact, Miss Yadav, I don’t quite open 
up. Tapes thwart me. I have a healthy horror of having my silly 
utterances preserved for posterity.” 

“Oh, yes, quite a few celebrities have such qualms. I bet it’s their 
modesty. Never mind, I could do without a tape.” 

He made a sign that Shobhan was out of earshot and they could 
talk freely if they kept their voices down. She ignored it. 

“Well, sir, before I shoot I'd love to listen to vou thinking about 
yourself aloud. It’s fun that way.” 

He sat reflecting awhile, eyes shut. “Look, my films have nothing 
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to do with my life. I bet you’d be more interested if 1 spoke about my 
first film.” 

“But no artist can keep his life and art apart, can he? No, I'd 
rather you talked about your life first. Might prove illuminating.” 

“Sharvari!” 

She ignored him. “ The readers of mass-circulating rags like ours 
are more curious about the life of the artist than his art. I hope you get 
the point, sir, don’t you?” 

“Well then. I come from what you call a lower-middle class family. 
Mv father was a schoolteacher and poor as a church-mouse. We had a 
hard life. Money mattered a lot to me those days. Success was the 
ultimate thing in life. Now that I’m well off the perception has 
changed.” 

She scribbled furiously in her notebook. 

“Oh, Sharvari!” 

“Mind elaborating it a bit, sir? How did you find the transition 
from rags to riches?” 

He sighed. “It was a miracle that I finished school and college. I 
was a loner. I didn’t mix around much. Even after college ...” 

“Just a minute, please,” she interrupted. “We'll get back to your 
childhood later. Tell us more about your college days. Things like your 
friends and stuff, you know.” 

He tried to recall. He hadn’t looked back upon those in a long 
time, maybe he never wished to. Now as he closed his eyes trying to 
wrench bits out of memory, the impressive red stone college building 
and the tiny cubbvhole of a hostel room floated into his mind. His 
room-mate was dull and he had more pals among the day-scholars 
than the boarders. The four years he spent in the college he had 
monopolized the last bench. 

He opened his eyes and gave a few names. 

“Do you look them up sometimes?” 

“Hardly. Maybe once in years. It isn’t easy.” 

“Do you make any effort to meet them?” 
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“Frankly, no. Where's the time? Demands of one’s own life and 
occupation, you know.” 

“Do you find friends in your profession more useful than your 
college friends?” 

“No. I can see what you're implying.” 

He tried to recall his college days. Where is my room-mate these 
days? Is it true he is in a small job in an obscure company? Where are 
the others? What are they doing? Have they all married and raised 
families? Why don't they ever get in touch with me? Why don't I 
make an effort to get in touch with them? 

“Reciprocity is the key to any lasting friendship, you know,” he 
said solemnly. “Both the parties are equally responsible for burying it 
dead.” 

“Generalisation. I want to know how you came to sever your 
relations with your friends.” 

“See, uh huh, nobody makes an effort to sever a relationship. It 
snaps somehow, you know, all by itself.” 

A faint smile curled her lips. “Nobody makes an effort to sever a 
relationship,” she repeated slowly, jotting it down. “It snaps somehow. 
Right, sir. I'll ask the editor to put the quote in a box.” 

Chandrahas squirmed. The interview was getting out of hand; it 
was no longer a game. The searching rays of Sharvari’s questions 
seemed to lay bare his nakedness for the whole world to see. 

Just then Shobhan walked over to them. 

Chandrahas was visibly relieved. No intrusion was more 
welcome. 

“I didn’t mean to butt in," said Shobhan. “But Chandra, old man, 
I’m surprised you haven't ordered drinks yet.” 

“Oh, yes,” Chandrahas whined. “I’ve plumb forgotten. I'l] have a 
beer.” 

“I know and I’ve ordered one for you. What will Miss Yadav 
have?” 

Sharvari’s eyes rested on Chandrahas for a moment. “A Bloody 
Mary, if you please,” she said calmly. 
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Chandrahas thought it was a slip. She was no drinker and all his 
persuasion in the past had failed. He looked into her eyes enquiringly. 
Her eyes were distant and faintly mocking. 

The drinks came. 

“Now then,” said Shobhan, “I better leave you people to 
yourselves. God knows when my turkey will turn up.” 

Chandrahas half wished Shobhan would extricate him from the 
mess he had fallen into. 

“Carry on, miss,” Shobhan added, with a laugh. “ Tear the pseudo 
intellectual film-maker into pieces. I'll not disturb you again.” 

She picked up her glass and took two quick little sips without a 
twinge of hesitation and opened her notebook. “Let's get back to your 
childhood.” 

Chandrahas looked at her cold, dead-pan eyes. 

“Well, well, well, to tell you the truth,” he hemmed and hawed. “I 
had no childhood. I was never close to my folks. Always a loner. Could 
never weasel my way into anybody’s heart.” 

“But don’t you think one has to try for it? It calls for some 
sacrifice as well.” 

“I've always. considered it a burden, any kind of close 
relationship. I kind of shy away from it instinctively.” 

“Let's talk about your professional life.” 

When did my professional life begin? How would it end? Who’re 
my friends? Why's this woman asking these questions? What is she 
up to? He had an unpleasant feeling that she could see right into the 
bottom of his soul. 

“ Tell us about the people around you,” she said. 

The innocent little game was beyond him now; it had gathered a 
momentum of its own, sucking him into a bog, cutting loose from 
which seemed impossible. He felt suffocated. He looked around. It 
was lunch-time, and the dining-room was filling up. Men and women 
sat around the tables, chatting and laughing. 

“Miss Yadav,” he said hoarsely. “Let’s get out of here.” He realised 
his mistake almost immediately and wished Sharvari would help him 
snap the tangled web. “Let's get out.” 
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She paid him no attention. “If it's awkward for you to answer 
that,” she went on relentlessly, “I'll not persist. I'll ask you another 
question instead. Well, did any event or person ever change the course 
of your life?” 

That plunged him into thinking. His life on the whole had been 
smooth and easy—almost linear, no waves ruffling its placid surface, 
no typhoons disturbing its calm nonchalance. His sky had always 
been blue and clear, no comet or thunder or lightning ever affecting its 
stolid serenity. Ambition drove him. Success was his yardstick. 
Hardwork was his motto. 

“No,” he said. “Hard luck.” 

Shobhan ambled over to them. “Looks like my bird has stood me 
up. Goodbye and good luck.” 

Chandrahas sighed with relief. The ordeal was over. Now, he and 
Sharvari could sneak into the suite upstairs. But the interview had 
taken its toll, and he was not his usual self. 

“Sit with us,” he asked Shobhan, “will you?” “Sure I'm not 
interrupting?” 

“Not at all,” said Sharvari. “My job’s almost done.” She turned to 
Chandrahas. “If you don’t mind, sir, one last question. Have you any 
regrets!” 

It gave Chandrahas the jitters. He sat up bolt upright. He could 
not afford to let the matter get out of hand. “Now look here, miss,” he 
said in a bantering falsetto. “What if I don’t answer that?” 

Sharvari did not seem one bit amused. “Silence is as good a reply,” 
she said stiffly, shutting her notebook. She drained off her glass in one 
gulp and rose to her feet. “Thank you very much, sir. Thank you. And 
goodbye to you both.” 

Chandrahas felt the ground slipping under him. 

“I could drop you anywhere you like,” he offered. 

“No thanks.” She headed for the door in a hurry and, before he 
could say another word, was gone. 


Translation: Leelawati and K.K. Mahapatra 
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11 


Folk Culture 


1 was going to our village after a lapse of several years. I had lost touch 
with the village for quite some time and must have visited the place 
only once or twice after my school days. After 1 joined college and 
later took a job after my graduation, I had really nothing to do with 
the village. As a matter of fact, we had severed our connection with 
the village for years now. We had sold off our land there and I! was 
going to the village, taking four days' leave from my job, to sell off a 
house we had there. 

Come to think of it, it was also not our ancestral village. When my 
father was the post-master in that area, he had bought some 
cultivatable land at a cheap price and had later built a house in the 
village. I was born in that house. When father got transferred from 
that place, we stayed back and 1 studied in the village school. When I 
entered college, we left the village and moved to the city. We rented a 
house there and virtually lost touch with our village. Only father 
visited the village now and then to look after the land and sometimes 
a tenant from the village would come with rice from the fields. When 
tenancy laws were introduced, father sold the paddy lands. He, 
however, kept the house in the fond hope that one of us would some 
day go back to settle down there. 
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After father died, I was the only member of the family who kept 
contact with the village. I had many pleasant memories of the place 
for I had spent my entire childhood and school days there. Our house 
in the village was not really a part of the main village. The villagers 
were all untouchables and during those days there was no question of 
living together with them. If he had not got the land cheaply, father 
would perhaps have built the house elsewhere. Our house was located 
on the outskirts of the village, on the banks of a pond and we had the 
advantage of both being in the village and away from it. 

Living with the untouchables would normally have created a 
problem; but father having a transferable job, our family had very 
little contact with our relatives. What we did in this place was beyond 
the probing eyes of our kin and so we were happy living with the 
villagers. The villagers were mostly landless labourers and earned 
their livelihood working in the fields of rich land owners. There was a 
primary school in the village, where the children studied for a couple 
of years, before they were old enough to go and work in the fields. 

As a child, I had many friends in the primary school. When I went 
to study in the high school in the neighbouring village, some boys 
from our village had joined me there, but they soon dropped out. I had 
spent my younger days in great happiness in our village. Even now as | 
thought of the open fields, the mango groves, the river and the hills, 
my heart filled with memories of happy and idyllic times. Sitting in 
my small room in the city I often remembered my village and my 
childhood. 

There were many festivities in the village. Though there was no 
big temple, there were many small structures housing idols, and the 
banyan tree at one end of the village was also the abode of many 
deities. On auspicious days, the place turned into a whirl of colourful 
clothes, buntings, flowers, vermilion and incense and singing and 
chanting and sacrifice of cocks. These used to be days of great fun for 
the village children. 
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The festival for which our village was best known was the tiger 
dance. The three day festival was held during the month of Phalguna, 
when there was little work in the fields. Preparations for the festival 
started several weeks earlier and during the festival, the dance itself 
became the major event, attracting spectators from the 
neighbourhood. After the festival, our dancers went to other villages 
to perform and earned some money too. Raghu Chowkidar was the 
leader of the dance group and trained the young men before the 
festival. Raghu looked after our land and his son Gopal was my 
classmate. They were thus close to our family and I got a chance to see 
the preparations for the tiger dance from close quarters. 

The dance really was something special. When fifteen to twenty 
strapping young men with yellow and black stripes on their bare body 
danced to the vigorous music of drum and clarinet, shivers would run 
up the spines of spectators. Year after year, Raghu and his enthusiastic 
band of dancers practiced hard to make the dance a success. For about 
three weeks before the festival, Raghu would forget about his meals 
and sit under the tree with his drum. If any of the dancers made a 
mistake during practice, he would shout at him. If my father gave him 
some errand during this period, Raghu would say, “Let the festival be 
over first”. 

When Gopal joined the dance that year, many were surprised and 
jealous too. Gopal was flighty and not good at his studies. He also was 
the youngest of the dancers. But he worked hard at the dance and 
soon became one of the best. After he left school, he devoted more 
and more time to dance and on the days Raghu was unable to come 
for the practice, Gopal took over training the other dancers. 

When we moved away from the village, father had entrusted 
Raghu with looking after our land and the house. Some years later, we 
got news of Raghu's death and naturally Gopal took over the 
responsibility of looking after our property in the village. Around that 
time, I remember having gone to our village once. Gopal had the keys 
for our house and during my stay in the village, it was Gopal who 
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looked after me. It was shortly before the festival and Gopal was then 
very busy in preparation for the dance. One evening I went to see the 
practice session with him and was very happy to note that the young 
men treated Gopal with respect and learnt their dance with 
enthusiasm. Gopal was now known as Gopal Chowkidar and 
everyone called him this. I do not know if any of Raghu's forefathers 
had in fact been a chowkidar in the village, but somehow the title had 
stuck. 

This time, I was going to the village after about fifteen years of my 
last visit. My only link with the village now was Gopal. I used to write 
to him once in a while and sent him money for repair of the house. I 
was looking forward to my stay in the village and meeting Gopal. I got 
off the train and started looking for Gopal in the station. I did not find 
him, but a fashionable young man met me and said that he had been 
sent by Guru Gopal to take me to the village. When I asked him about 
the bus, he said that he had a taxi for me. I was very happy about the 
progress our village had made, for a taxi was unknown in that area in 
my time. Even buses operated very infrequently then and we had to 
get down from the bus and walk through muddy tracks and ridges of 
paddy fields to reach our village. 

I was even more surprised to find a nice metalled road to our 
village, which the taxi took. When I asked the young man if the road 
was part of the community development work in the village, he told 
me that the road had been done by some cultural organisation. I was 
about to ask him more about it when our taxi stopped. Like the road, I 
also found it difficult to recognise our village. The village appeared to 
have changed completely and everything had a new and prosperous 
look. The taxi stopped in front of our house and the house too was 
unrecognisable. It had been freshly white-washed, there were rooms 
added to it and there was electric light. There was a signboard in front 
of the house proclaiming it to be the Institute of Tiger Dance. 

My surprise knew no bounds when I discovered some foreigners 
in the verandah. Gopal came out of the house much to my relief, but it 
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did take me a few seconds to recognise him, for he was attired like a 
classical musician in tight trousers and a long coat. I called out his 
name and went forward to embrace him, but he extended his hand 
and said “good morning” and shook my hand with great aplomb. He 
introduced me to the foreigners and showed me to my room. I was 
both surprised and delighted to find that Gopal Chowkidar was now 
able to talk in completely ungrammatical but fluent English and that 
the foreigners were treating him with respect. 

When I was alone with him in the room, Gopal Chowkidar 
updated me about happenings here. Tiger dance had become world 
famous in the meantime and he was getting invitations from foreign 
countries to go and perform there. He was staying abroad half the year 
giving programmes and teaching foreign students. Many foreigners 
were coming to our village to learn dancing and also to do research. 
Gopal had put our house to good use and it was he who wanted to buy 
it. He asked me to come and see the rehearsals that evening. I 
expressed surprise since the festival was several months away. Gopal 
explained that there were dance classes round the year and, as a 
matter of fact, the festival had been shifted to winter since it was 
easier for foreigners to stay here during those cooler months. He gave 
me a small booklet on their activities and took leave. 

Going through the booklet, I learned many things about which I 
\vas not aware. Tiger dance had now been found to be a classical dance 
form which followed the system laid down in Vyaghra-shastra, a 
newly discovered ancient treatise written on palm-leaves. This 
classical form had been confined to a small region, our village to be 
precise, and had been perverted and vulgarised by local influence. 
The dance would have been lost to posterity had an American 
anthropologist not spent a night in our village a few years back on 
account of his car breaking down and seen the preparations for the 
festival. That is when the revival and purification of the dance began 
and it became world famous in course of time with the efforts of Guru 
Gopal and the support of western scholars and musicologists and 
institutions. 
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The booklet made me both happy and sad. I was happy because 
something from my village had now become world famous and my 
childhood friend was the centre of it all. My sadness was because the 
village of my childhood did not exist any longer and our very own 
tiger dance had been made public property. I consoled myself, 
however, with the thought that the old must give place to the new and 
that progress should be welcomed. 

As I came out of the room engrossed in these thoughts, a foreigner 
accosted me. From the camera and tape-recorder hanging from his 
shoulder and the note-book in his hand, I guessed that he was a 
research scholar. Without so much as a hello he held the microphone 
in front of me and asked, “Are your Guru Gopal’s landlord?” I could 
not give him a straight answer since Gopal's having the keys of our 
house did not exactly make him my tenant. When I kept quiet, he 
reframed his question and said, “This is your house, isn’t it?” As soon 
as I said yes, he shot the next question at me. “Are you a Brahmin or a 
Shudra?” Before I could answer him, he added, “What is your 
Gotra?” He then led me back to my room, made me sit down, and 
connected the tape recorder to the electric outlet in the wall. He sat 
down comfortably and started cross-examining me. Though it was 
irritating, I went through the question session as politely as I could, 
hoping that it was all for Gopal’s good. 

Fortunately someone came to my rescue and called me to come 
and see the rehearsal. There was a big new hall at one end of the village 
in which they were having the rehearsals. It was brightly lit and Gopal 
was sitting on a dais with Guru-like seriousness on his face. Sitting 
amidst the foreigners, I looked around. A foreigner at one corner was 
adjusting his camera on a tripod. A European girl, tape recorder in 
hand, was sitting at Gopal’s feet and was looking at his face with a 
dazed expression. The dancers were sitting in three rows dressed in 
velvet with a tiger skin pattern and they had masks on their faces. 
Eight musicians with different instruments were sitting on Gopal’s 
left, behind microphones, awaiting the Guru's instructions. 
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When we were all seated, Gopal closed his eyes and chanted some 
invocation. He touched the ground and then his forehead. The 
dancers thereafter touched his feet one by one and the girl sitting at 
his feet joined them too. Then the music started, the dancers stepped 
forward, and there was a good hour’s vigorous dancing. The dance, 
however, did not touch me as the dance of old did: as a matter of fact 
this dance had little in common with the dance I had witnessed in my 
childhood. When the dancers took off their masks after the dance, ] 
also noticed that there were three foreigners among them and one of 
them was a girl. 

As soon as the dance was over, the research scholar cornered me to 
resume his inquisition. 1 dodged him with great difficulty, only to get 
entrapped by another foreigner. Fortunately, this man was polite and 
courteous and instead of asking me questions, supplied me with lots 
of information. He was in fact the person responsible for the revival of 
the dance and but for him, the dance would have fallen into oblivion 
He told me how Indian folk culture was deteriorating day by day in 
the absence of patronage and protection and what steps were 
necessary to preserve it in a pure and pristine form. Cheap elements 
were getting into folk culture, thereby making it a travesty of culture. 
For instance, tiger dance had been divested of its original mask and 
dress over the years and fortunately these were reintroduced. I felt 
relieved and grateful that tiger dance had been saved from the hands 
of the uncultured villagers thanks to the efforts of the foreigners and 
in its pure and pristine form, it was now getting encomiums in foreign 
lands. 1 wondered what Raghu Chowkidar would have thought about 
it all if he had been alive. 

But then, 1 thought to myself, it was no longer Raghu 
Chowkidar’s village: it was an international centre of dance. The 
people of our village had nothing to do with the dance: the dance was 
now a form to be enjoyed by learned people in foreign countries and 
to be the subject of research by musicologists and anthropologists. 
The dancers in masks and velvet dresses were no longer my brethren; 
they were cultural ambassadors of our country. 
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With these thoughts in mind, I went over to Gopal. The girl with 
the tape recorder was still shadowing him. Gopal had a mask in his 
hand and was explaining why the eyes were painted red. According to 
Bharat's Natyashastra, he was saying, red symbolised fury. The girl's 
face brightened and she asked Gopal to stop a while as she made notes 
in her note book. I was told that the girl had engaged herself in the 
task of writing a biography of Guru Gopal. When she learnt that I was 
a childhood friend of Gopal, she made me promise a full day's 
interview with her. 

Going back to our house from the place of rehearsal we skirted the 
village, which was now quiet and asleep. As I walked the short 
distance, the moonlight through the trees, the winter fog, the 
screeching of the crickets, the smell of the earth and the flight of bats 
all reminded me of my childhood. But the magic was suddenly cut 
short when we turned round the grove to come face to face with our 
house with its electric lights and the signboard standing like a guard in 
front of the house. 

We were having dinner when Gopal asked me how long I! planned 
to stay. I looked around and a strange depression enveloped me as I 
found myself surrounded by anthropologist, musicologist and 
biographer with their camera, tape recorder, note book and flash light. 
I felt uncomfortable and out of place. I said to Gopal, “I have some 
urgent work: I must leave early tomorrow morning. ” 


Translation: The Author 
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12 
The Emergency 


Vishwanath rushed into Shastri’s room looking agitated and said, 
“Have you heard? Emergency’s been declared!” Prasad and Shastri 
were relaxing during the lunch break. Asking Vishwanath to sit, 
Shastri said, “We have another emergency on our hands, Vishwanath. 
Not a single new book bas been added to the library during the last 
month.” Vishwanath did not join in Shastri’s frivolity. Dabbing the 
sweat off his face he said, “Lots of people were jailed last night. The 
arrests are continuing.” 

Everyone knew of Vishwanath’s serious and timid nature and his 
tendency to get easily excited. Prasad said, trying to calm him down, 
“How does it matter to us if there is an Emergency and some people 
are arrested? The club should go on, that’s all we care about.” But 
Vishwanath did not look reassured. However, he offered no reply. 
Shastri got up to make some coffee. 

The club that Prasad was talking about had only three members; 
the three themselves. The “books” referred to were pornographic 
publications; the “library” was located on the topmost shelf of 
Shastri’s cupboard in the office. The three friends, who worked at 
adjoining desks, had just this one indulgence. During the lunch break 
they got together to review the latest literature and share the 
knowledge they had acquired from their reading. 

Prasad said, sipping coffee, “I’ve located another dirty magazine. 
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If I can get some back numbers I'l] donate them to the library.” Shastri 
said, “We'll have to close down unless we get some new books.” 

The coffee had calmed Vishwanath. He said, “I can think of an 
easy way to pick new additions for our library. You know the red book 
of rules which is published each year? It has a list of banned 
publications. We can find out about the new books and magazines 
which have been published during the year.” 

On such matters Shastri was the most knowledgeable. “Do you 
know,” he said, “the British Museum has a catalogue of all the items in 
the restricted collection in the North Library. Things like Fanny Hill, 
Burton's translation of the Kamasutra and so on. The collection even 
has a copy of The Times newspaper from 1882 in which the compositor 
had deliberately put in a four-letter word.” 

Prasad was not impressed by these nuggets of information. 
“What use are these lists?” he said. “The point is: can we get these 
books? Srinivasan returned from London only last week but didn’t 
bring a single book. All he brought was some blue films. Let's call on 
him one of these days and take a look.” 

“You know very well, don’t you,” Vishwanath said sternly, “the 
first rule of our club is: only books! If we start on films, the next thing 
you know, someone’ll suggest a visit to the red light area.” 

“That's right,” Shastri said, “only books!” 

“In that case,” Prasad said, “what about the packet of 
photographs in the library?” 

“Only printed matter,” Shastri said, correcting himself. “Could 
be photographs or books.” 

When they rose that afternoon it had been decided that the next 
day they would go on a shopping expedition and bring back some new 
acquisitions for the library. But Vishwanath said he wouldn't be able 
to accompany them and so Shastri and Prasad went out together, 
during the lunch break. 

They had often made such purchases from the tiny bookstall by 
the roadside. But everything looked different on that day. The crowds 
were smaller and there was an air of secrecy everywhere. The bookstall 
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owner knew them slightly; but today he did not even smile at them. 
On the other hand, when Shastri asked, making a secret gesture, “Any 
good books?” the stallkeeper shut him up by putting a finger on his 
lips and looking meaningfully at the other customers. 

When the others had left, the stallkeeper whispered to Shastri, 
“Don't ask me for books now. Don’t you see, these are deadly times?” 
“Why?” Shastri asked. The stallkeeper looked this way and that, 
although there was no one around. Just then a police van drove past. 
The stallkeeper pointed to it and said in a low voice, “Emergency!” He 
did not look at them again; instead, he turned around to dust the 
bookshelves which had already been dusted. 

Shastri and Prasad walked away, defeated in their venture. Shastri 
said, “Idiot! What does the Emergency have to do with the sale of 
books?” A second police van passed and Prasad said, “ Well, it’s illegal 
after all. You know, there used to be a tiny stall next to our house 
where you could get all kinds of foreign goods. Last night, the owner 
sold off everything at throwaway prices and closed down.” 

Shastri was silent. A tinge of fear crept into his mind, because the 
books were stored in his cupboard. Trying to suppress the fear he said, 
as though raising an issue of utmost gravity, “You know, it’s wrong to 
ban a book on the grounds of obscenity. That's interfering with the 
individual's freedom! One has a fundamental right to read what one 
likes!” 

“ Well, if that was the situation here, we would never have started 
our club,” Prasad said. 

“That's true,” Shastri said, displaying his erudition, 
“Pornography sold like hot cakes for a couple of years in Denmark, 
and then the market slackened. Now Denmark is only an exporter.” 

When they returned to the office that evening, Vishwanath was 
waiting for them in Shastri’s office. He was disappointed to find them 
returning empty-handed; when he heard what had happened he said, 
“We'll have to shut down the club now.” 

Shastri said, “No, we’ll have to look for spicy stuff which the law 
doesn't label as pornography. There are plenty of such books in the 
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market.” The evening was spent in desultory discussion, with no 
decisions taken. 

That night Shastri remained upset as various rumours had been 
flying about all day, within the office as well as outside it, about the 
activities of the police. Arresting people without cause had become 
normal during those days. There was panic in the corridors of the 
office. Those of his acquaintances, who had been addicted to loud 
discussions on political affairs, were suddenly mute. Shastri himself 
had no interest in politics and kept away from any kind of agitation. 
He was unconcerned with the ethics of the emergency; but try as 
much as he did he could not forget those illicit books in his office 
cupboard and sleep eluded him at night. He would have to find a 
solution to the problem, first thing next morning. 

On reaching the office he first rang up Vishwanath. “Those books 
in my cupboard,” he had just begun, when Vishwanath hung up 
saying, “Wrong number!” When he rang up again, Vishwanath said, 
“I’m busy now; can you call after five minutes?” Shastri found this 
behaviour abnormal, because Vishwanath had always received his 
calls enthusiastically, hoping for news of some new arrival. 

He walked away from the telephone, bolted the door and opened 
his cupboard. The library occupied a comer of the top shelf. He picked 
up some of the books. At any other time he would have sat down to 
read, or at least would have scanned the pictures; but today he was 
quivering with nervousness. He placed the books on a lower shelf and 
hid them behind some files and papers. His mind buzzed with plans. 
Each day when he returned from the office, he would dump some of 
the books into the drain that flowed by. Or else he would carry the 
books home, shred them page by page and burn them. As he thought 
of the second alternative he remembered that the villain in some film 
he had seen had been betrayed by the smoke that arose, while he was 
burning secret documents. He stopped thinking on the subject and 
locked the cupboard after covering up the books with more papers. 

He waited for the phone to ring but it was Prasad and not 
Vishwanath. Prasad said, “You are so well-read, Shastri, do you know 
anything about our obscenity laws?” Shastri told himself it was really 
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important to read up the laws, but not wishing to expose his ignorance 
he said, “Yes, III tell you about them this afternoon.” “Are we meeting 
this afternoon?” Prasad asked, “Someone was saying there won't be a 
lunch break now and the gates will be locked.” “What nonsense!” 
Shastri replied, “Is this Hitler's Germany?” 

Despite his own remark Shastri felt uneasy. He rang up 
Vishwanath again. Before he could speak Vishwanath said, “It’s not 
safe to talk over the phone. I'll tell you everything at lunch time.” 

The warning from Vishwanath made Shastri even more 
apprehensive. How serious an offence was it to have proscribed books 
in one’s possession, whether political or pornographic? He must find 
out. 

When the three met that afternoon, Shastri asked, “Since when 
has it become an offence to use the phone?” “The trouble with you 
is,” Vishwanath replied, “that you never care to find out what’s 
happening around you. No phone is safe now. They're all being 
tapped.” 

“Oh come on,” Shastri said, “there are thousands of telephones in 
the city. Do you mean to tell me they are all being tapped?” Prasad 
picked up the phone on Shashi’s desk, examined it carefully and 
shook it vigorously. A small metal disc dropped out of the instrument. 
Prasad picked it up and showed it to the others, saying, “this must be a 
bug!” 

Suddenly they were all silent. Vishwanath took off his watch and 
started to wind it up while Prasad got up to make coffee. When they 
had all settled down with their cups of coffee it was Prasad who broke 
the silence, again. “Have you received any more new reports?” he 
asked Shastri. No one laughed, although they all understood what he 
meant: it was as if their laughter would pass through that little metal 
disc into a control room somewhere and endanger all of them. Shastri 
got up, picked up the disc, walked across to the window and flung it as 
far away as he could. “No,” he said, “the old ones are all I have.” 

He was reminded of the library. “I’m going to return all the 
reports,” he added. There was something strange about the way in 
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which he spoke and the others looked at him. They said nothing but a 
wordless understanding seemed to have been reached. The other two 
got up and walked out abruptly, leaving Shastri slightly puzzled. 

How was he to get rid of those books? As a matter of fact, 
Vishwanath and Prasad had asked him long ago, to give away the 
books to them; it was he who had insisted on keeping them. That 
evening he carried one of the books out of the office in a manila 
envelope, intending to dump it somewhere. But there were crowds of 
people everywhere, and as for the open drain which would have been 
most convenient, it had been taken over, to his misfortune, by a herd 
of buffaloes. He went home and surveyed his kitchen. Through the 
window he could look into the kitchen of the adjoining flat, where 
people were moving about. He gave up the idea of burning the book 
and carried it back with him next morning, still enclosed in the 
envelope, to the office. 

That afternoon his friends did not come in at lunchtime. When 
he had given up hope they suddenly appeared. He was delighted to 
see them. “Why are you so late today?” he asked. “Emergency!” 
Prasad replied, “No one is allowed to leave the office even a minute 
early. More work; less talk.” Vishwanath pulled a small transistor 
radio out of his pocket and put it on the table. “Why?” Shastri asked, 
“There's no cricket match on.” Turning the volume up, Vishwanath 
explained, “ The bug in the telephone!” 

There was no reason for anyone to bug their phone, yet they felt 
relieved with the radio on and talked in a more relaxed manner. 
Shastri said, sipping coffee, “I can’t keep these reports any longer. You 
can take them away.” Prasad and Vishwanath ignored him. 

“You can sell them to the bookstall owner,” Vishwanath said, “We 
can buy them back once the Emergency is over. It'll mean a loss, but 
we can afford it.” “Yes, that's a good idea,” Prasad said. Shastri felt 
certain they had entered into a conspiracy to put him in danger. He 
reminded Prasad of the stallkeeper’s behaviour a few davs earlier. But 
when Prasad did not reply Shastri changed the topic. Nevertheless, all 
they could talk about was the Emergency, and Shastri felt more and 
more uneasy. 
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When they left, Shastri resolved that he would get rid of the 
books immediately, come what may. Prasad had said there were herds 
of government spies roaming all over the city. Shastri was sure the 
man he had seen standing on the road in front of the office, staring at 
his window, was a spy. It was being said that many respectable people 
had taken to spying as the pay was good and the government provided 
many facilities. And then a very unpleasant thought occurred to him. 
What if Prasad and Vishwanath sneaked on him? Of course, he would 
make sure they didn’t escape the net either. But the evidence would be 
found on him. Who would believe him? Then he reminded himself 
that Vishwanath and Prasad had been his intimate friends for years. 
Such thoughts were unworthy of him. 

That evening, on the way home, he felt he was being shadowed. 
The rumours flying about everywhere terrified him. New fears arose 
each day. Shastri made it a point to open the cupboard each day and 
inspect the lowest shelf; the stack of concealed papers grew. But the 
fears never left him; the nights were sleepless. 

With the club defunct, the midday visits of Prasad and 
Vishwanath declined. Now they seldom met and the conversation 
was brief and guarded. Shastri immersed himself in his work and tried 
to forget the explosive material lying on the lowest shelf of his 
cupboard. He read up the obscenity laws, but this only aggravated his 
fears. 

Looking out of the window one afternoon he found a man 
standing with his hands in his pockets and a cigarette between his lips, 
facing his window. He did not remember what the person he had seen 
earlier on had looked like; but it was highly probable that this was the 
same character. He moved away from the window, stood where he 
could not be seen and continued to observe the man outside. This 
man went on looking at his window, never blinking. Shastri returned 
to his desk and drank up all the water in the tumbler. Just then the 
telephone rang. Startled, he picked it up but immediately, the caller 
disconnected. 

These incidents unnerved him completely. He dialled 
Vishwanath’s number. When Vishwanath picked up the phone 
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Shastri hung up on an impulse. That evening, on his way home, he 
seemed to find police spies everywhere. He spoke to no one at home. 
After dinner, he came to a decision. He would go on a month's leave to 
his own village, leaving the spies, the telephone tapping and the 
rumours far behind. He would carry those wretched books with him 
and there, amid the peace and quiet, he would float them away down 
the river. 

That night, after days of sleeplessness, Shastri slept well, though 
the plan he had thought of was not without its problems. 


Translation: Bikram K. Das 
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13 


Empire 


Raghupati was reputed to be an honest, dedicated and able officer. 
But the qualities most people knew him by were his strictness, his bad 
temper and harsh language. He reinforced this choleric image by 
wearing thick-framed spectacles, smoking a cigar and keeping a dog. 
The animal was as bad-tempered as his master and greeted visitors by 
growling and baring his teeth. Wherever Raghupati went, he took his 
dog along and people said the brute was a living symbol of his master's 
character. Although Raghupati never kept a gun or any other weapon, 
he had two pairs of glasses, one for reading and the other for distant 
vision; while he wore one he held the other in his hand and it had the 
stopping-power of a loaded revolver. People scurried out of the way 
hastily on seeing him. Although everyone praised him for his work, no 
one ventured close—unless it was absolutely necessary. 

After he took over as District Magistrate, the tone of the 
administration changed. His predecessor had been courteous and 
soft-spoken, popular and god-fearing, but wholly incompetent. After 
Raghupati’s arrival the doors of the office started to open on time. 
Files which had lain dead for years came to life and one no longer 
found dust or cobwebs in the office. When people spoke about the 
previous DM they referred to him as a “good man”, and this 
description implied his incompetence as an official; likewise, when 
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Raghupati was described as a “good officer”, it was understood that as 
a person he was the reverse. This would suggest, though it would be 
hard to sustain an argument, that one cannot be a good man and a 
good officer at the same time! 

Be that as it may, no one could dispute Raghupati’s awesome 
efficiency in the office. His seriousness and discipline were not 
confined to his work but had influenced his personal and family life as 
well, as a result of which his home was a miniature of the district 
administration; his wife, children and servants had their respective 
places in the hierarchy. For instance, Raghupati dealt with his wife as 
he would with any Class II subordinate, while his children never rose 
higher in his estimation than Class IV employees. In short, Raghupati 
was an absolute monarch and his home, together with the rest of the 
district, was his empire. 

The one discordant element in this ideal setup was his youngest 
daughter. She was ill most of the time, afflicted by a variety of 
ailments, and her physical growth did not match her age. Her health 
did not improve despite intensive treatment, and this was a source of 
anguish for Raghupati. Years of treatment by eminent specialists at 
famous hospitals and clinics proved ineffective. Now, after trying out 
all kinds of indigenous as well as imported systems of medicine, 
Raghupati had stopped consulting physicians. Those that he turned 
to, when the doctors had disappointed him, were god-men, 
practitioners of occult arts, astrologers and the like. 

Before long Raghupati’s subordinates had discovered this one 
chink in the boss’s armour. They tried to court his favour by bringing 
over varieties of sadhus and holy men to his home, which became a 
haunt for people with matted hair and beards, in ochre robes. 
However, Raghupati never allowed this unfortunate circumstance to 
affect his work. He reached the office precisely at ten every morning 
and worked all day with the utmost concentration and efficiency. He 
regularly went out on tour, throughout the district and these visits 
created terror among subordinates in outlying places. He was now on 
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one such tour, inspecting a subordinate office and the incompetent 
official in charge of the establishment stood facing him, bathed in 
sweat, calling upon his favourite gods for protection. When 
Raghupati questioned him about the office he could only stammer; he 
coughed, gulped, scratched the back of his neck, but the answers did 
not come. Raghupati’s temper was rising visibly and the poor 
subordinate was certain that before long he would go up in flames. He 
waited for a chance, and as soon as it came he pulled out the unfailing 
weapon which he had been hoarding, for just such an occasion. 

For a brief moment, the barrage of words from Raghupati had 
been halted. and gathering up his courage, the man said, “Sir, 
Pashupati has been waiting to see you.” 

“Who is Pashupati?” Raghupati thundered, his voice dark with 
irritation. 

The subordinate, who had been unable to speak, suddenly 
became loquacious and started to describe Pashupati with a hundred 
tongues. Pashupati was a mere peon in that office, but he was famous 
throughout the region for his spiritual powers. He had in his 
possession a number of ancient palm-leaf manuscripts on astrology 
and other occult sciences, and on any holiday his home was crowded 
with help-seekers who came to him with all kinds of questions. He 
would consult his books, make planetary calculations and find 
solutions to all their problems. 

Having said this, the subordinate glanced at Raghupati to gauge 
the effectiveness of his weapon. But it did not seem to be working; 
Raghupati knew too much about god-men to be easily impressed. 

The subordinate changed his strategy. 

“Sir, Pashupati was suspended some years ago,” he said. 

“Why?” Raghupati asked with mild curiosity. 

It was working! The subordinate informed Raghupati that 
Pashupati had suddenly left the office, without applying for leave or 
informing anyone, and wandered off into the Himalayas to practise 
austerities. Not even the people at home knew where he was. Then, 
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later, someone from his village who had gone on pilgrimage to 
Kedarnath and Badrinath saw him on a remote mountain pass, 
mounted on a gigantic he-goat. Five years later he returned to the 
village of his own accord. His services had been terminated, but 
hundreds of people recommended that he be reinstated. Including a 
minister. 

Raghupati was about to ask under which provision of the service 
rules an employee who had been away without leave for five years 
could be reinstated. The man read the question in Raghupati’s face 
and continued, “The minister's nephew had been suffering from 
asthma for years, but Pashupati healed him within a week.” 

A doubt rose in Raghupati's mind. Was this lazy, incompetent 
fellow trying to cash in on his weakness? If so, he would resume his 
inspection of the office. But the point about the minister's nephew 
made him waver. Before he could decide, the subordinate had 
clinched the issue by summoning Pashupati and got him to stand in 
front of the boss, hands joined together reverentially. 

Raghupati was disappointed. Dressed in khaki livery, and 
without a beard, the man looked every inch an office peon. However, 
he decided to terminate the inspection, gathered up the papers on the 
desk and turned his attention to Pashupati. Tea and biscuits arrived, 
making the transition easier; the atmosphere grew relaxed and the 
subordinate officer started to talk with easy assurance. 

“What do you say, Pashupati? The sahib’s daughter will recover, 
won't she?” he asked the peon, glancing sideways at Raghupati. 

Pashupati closed his eyes and chanted the names of God. “It’s all 
His will!” he said. 

The words were ambiguous and not particularly reassuring to 
Raghupati. The subordinate asked again, “When should the sahib 
come to you then?” 

“Whenever huzoor wishes,” Pashupati replied, referring to 
Raghupati. 

“How about tomorrow? It’s a Sunday. Your puja will be on 


tomorrow, won't it?” 
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“How can we not have puja on a Sunday?” Pashupati replied. 
“And tomorrow is the night of the full moon as well. Huzoor can come 
tomorrow.” 

Asking the peon to go, the subordinate studied the expression on 
Raghupati’s face. He had not been completely won over yet. Giving 
him no time to think, the subordinate said, “It’s Sunday tomorrow, 
Sir. Pashupati’s house isn’t too far away. I think, Sir, there's no harm 
in giving him a try.” 

Raghupati was unable to refuse. He only said, “But I don’t have 
the horoscope with me.” 

Pashupati was summoned again and the subordinate asked him, 
“Sir will visit your village tomorrow. Is it necessary to bring his 
horoscope?” 

“It will be enough if you can tell me the date of his birth and the 
zodiac sign.” 

“Very well, you can go,” the subordinate said. Turning to 
Raghupati, he asked, “Sir, do you remember your date of birth?” 
When Raghupati confirmed this he got busy making arrangements 
for the visit to Pashupati’s village next day. It was decided that they 
would leave early in the morning so that they could get there before 
the sun got too hot, and return the same evening. 

Pashupati the peon was as much a shirker as his boss in the office. 
The subordinate official had no faith in his alleged powers and had 
never visited his village nor consulted him. So that night he gathered 
all the necessary information about Pashupati’s village, told the 
driver how to get there and arrived early next morning at the 
bungalow where Raghupati was camping. It was the beginning of 
winter and the mornings were slightly chilly. Raghupati put on a suit, 
got his dog ready and emerged from his bedroom precisely at seven 
a.m. When the driver suggested that they start immediately as the 
crowds would begin to gather at Pashupati’s home, the subordinate 
said, “Nothing to worry about. I’II see to it that Sir is attended to 
first.” 
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The peon's village was quite some distance away and the road was 
in bad shape. It took a while to get there. The sun grew hot and the 
dog, seated beside Raghupati, began barking for no reason at all. 
Before Raghupati could quieten him the subordinate said, “There are 
some shrub jungles ahead and Pashupati’s village is just beyond 
them.” But they passed the shrub jungles and picked up the road 
again and then some more jungles came; the subordinate tried to 
divert Raghupati’s attention and keep him entertained by talking 
about all kinds of irrelevant matters. 

When they reached their destination the morning was well 
advanced. Raghupati’s face had turned slightly red with heat as well 
as anger and the dog had resumed barking loudly. A fairly large crowd 
had assembled. Raghupati got out of the car, irritated by the heat, the 
faint rumblings of hunger, the garrulous subordinate and the barking 
dog. Some other subordinate official from the office, who had been 
awaiting their arrival, greeted them. They were told that they would 
have to walk to the peon’s house at the other end of the village, 
through narrow lanes and throngs of naked children. Raghupati was 
thoroughly uncomfortable inside the black woollen suit, now sodden 
with perspiration, though he was an object of wonder for the villagers. 
They passed through a gate erected in the middle of the village and 
Raghupati felt certain it had been put up in his honour; but he was 
disappointed when he saw the streamers of coloured paper leading 
from the gate to the peon’s house. Someone informed him that the 
decorations had been put up to celebrate the puja on the night of the 
full moon. 

“Who has brought that dog here?” someone asked in a loud and 
indignant voice. Raghupati’s footsteps came to a halt; he turned 
round and saw a couple of men obstructing the progress of his dog, 
which was about to pass through the gate. His subordinate said in a 
low voice, “English dog—belongs to the sahib,; let it pass.” But the 
people on guard said, “No, the master's sanctuary begins here. No dog 
or cat, no fish or meat is allowed.” Raghupati glared for a moment at 
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the man who had the temerity to equate his dog with meat, fish or 
cats, but the next moment he recovered his poise and walked on, after 
entrusting the dog to yet another subordinate's care. 

Another two steps, another gate and the path veered to the right. 
The place was piled high with the shoes and slippers of reverential 
devotees. “Sir, you can keep your shoes on,” said the guiding 
subordinate, but remembering the episode of the dog, Raghupati took 
his shoes and socks off, although it was extremely unpleasant to walk 
in his bare, sweaty feet on that dusty path. Likewise, he had to curb 
his desire to light up a cigar and take a puff; the absence of his dog and 
shoes had robbed him of his boldness. 

They had to stoop low in order to enter the thatched hut which 
housed the master’s shrine. A tiny canopy on one side of a little 
courtyard, underneath which, on an elevated platform, sat the peon 
Pashupati in the lotus posture, amid a pile of palm-leaf manuscripts. 
Oil-lamps twinkled and joss sticks smouldered all around him. Freshly 
bathed, dressed in a dhoti of raw silk, his forehead smeared with 
sandalwood paste, Pashupati was engrossed in reading one of the 
ancient manuscripts, thick glasses over his eyes, muttering something 
to himself. Below him sat the many devotees who had come to him 
with their problems, looking raptly at him. Most were illiterate 
villagers who had come to Pashupati hoping to be cured of a variety of 
afflictions; among them was a single well-dressed visitor who seemed 
to have come from some far-off place and sat with bowed head. 
Raghupati’s subordinate said, “Sir, please wait; I'll get a chair for 
you,” Then he disappeared, and Raghupati realised he would not 
return. It was unlikely that a chair could be found in that village; and 
even if it was found it would certainly be a sacrilege to occupy a seat 
higher than the master’s. Raghupati walked through that crowd of 
filthy villagers and squatted, cross-legged, on the ground next to the 
well-dressed person. It was difficult to find sitting room in that crowd 
and his English clothes were not suited to such a posture. The sun, 
directly overhead, shone full on him. 
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Raghupati sat looking intently at Pashupati, but the peon was 
busy reading the manuscripts and explaining things to the person 
sitting next to him, in a language which was unintelligible. The poor 
villager had come for relief from some incurable disease, but 
Pashupati told him, “According to the book, your troubles arise from a 
chakra. Is there a chakra in your house?” Raghupati thought to 
himself: what answer would he have given if the master had asked him 
this question? But the villager gave a simple reply: “No” On hearing 
this answer Pashupati took some freshly plucked leaves and rubbed 
the manuscript vigorously with them; then, adjusting his glasses he 
asked, “No chakra? Is there a chitra then?” When the man said “No” 
once more, Pashupati said to another man sitting beside him, “Call 
my brother, will you? Maybe he can read what's in the book.” 
Pashupati’s elder brother, who assisted him in interpreting the books, 
came and rubbed some more leaves into the book, adjusted 
Pashupati’s glasses over his own eyes, tying the ends around his ears 
with twine and tried to decipher the mysterious word that had baffled 
Pashupati. 

After a long time Pashupati turned his head towards Raghupati, 
who felt sure that the peon would attend to him immediately and 
solve his problem. But as soon as their eyes met, Pashupati looked 
away; taking the book away from his brother he trained his own eyes 
onit, trying to decipher it. Raghupati felt the urge to get up and walk 
out; he would find the fawning subordinate and give him a piece of his 
mind, as well as demolish his character-roll; and as for the peon'’s 
illegal reinstatement in service, he would ensure that it was cancelled. 
But the crowd of devotees waiting breathlessly in the hot sun, the 
sanctified master in his raw silk dhoti, crowned with red sindoor and 
sandalwood paste, the piles of ancient palm-leaf manuscripts, drove 
such thoughts out of his mind; and as he looked, with a slight feeling 
of awe, at the peon seated on his throne, he could see the face of his 
own daughter and the imagined face of the minister's nephew who 
had been healed by Pashupati. 
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Just then Raghupati saw his obsequious subordinate, standing 
comfortably in the shade on the verandah. He glared at the man 
before he could avert his gaze and make good his escape. Standing 
where he was, the subordinate signalled to him that he would not be 
able to wade through that crowd and reach Raghupati. Then, using his 
hands and fingers, eyes and lips in a variety of gestures, he conveyed 
the following message to Raghupati: Sir, I’ve sent someone to fetch a 
chair for you. Sir, please be patient; you will soon have a comfortable 
seat. I’II go to the master at once and ask him to attend to you as soon 
as he is through with this poor fellow. Your daughter will be cured, Sir. 

Having signalled all this to Raghupati, the man quickly 
disappeared. Silently, Raghupati cursed him and all his ancestors. 
Because now Raghupati knew full well that in that place, even his own 
authority would be futile, let alone the power of the insignificant 
subordinate. In the empire existing within that low-thatched hut, the 
peon Pashupati was the only sovereign; those sitting below were his 
humble petitioners. Once Raghupati realised this truth he sat quietly, 
awaiting his turn. 


Translation: Bikram K. Das 
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14 
Our Daughter’s Happiness 


Early that morning Amaresh had said to his wife, “The old man just 
called.” Nandini knew who Amaresh meant but still asked, “Who? 
What old man?” “Who else but Ray Babu. Who else would ring up so 
early and wake us up?” “Why are you always so critical of the poor 
man? We're lucky to have him for a friend. And, as for being an ‘old 
man,’ what do you think you are? He’s only a couple of vears older 
than you, at the most. Why did he call?” 

Everything Nandini said was true. Ray Babu was probably not 
more than four of five years older than Amaresh, vet Amaresh 
considered himself middle-aged and Rav Babu, old. Amaresh knew, of 
course, that he was being unfair. Everyone agreed that Rav Babu was a 
good soul. All Amaresh'’s relatives and friends were lavish in their 
praise of his quiet, dignified and humble nature. And in fact Amaresh 
had no reason to disagree with them, but for some reason he was still 
suspicious. He would think to himself, there can’t be another 
Mahatma Gandhi in our day and age! 

Getting no answer, Nandini asked Amaresh again, “Why did Ray 
Babu ring up?” “He’s threatening to come over this afternoon,” 
replied Amaresh. “Didn't you ask him to join us for lunch?” “No, it’s 
he who was inviting us for lunch, but I declined. How often can we eat 


at his place? Anyway he has agreed to come here.” 
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Amaresh knew that Nandini would now start praising Ray Babu 
to the skies and be at it for at least five minutes. So he left saying he 
had work to do. Although he had retired and was not particularly 
busy, he preferred going back over the stale news in the newspaper to 
having to listen to lavish praise for Ray Babu, all of which indirectly 
drew attention to his own deficiencies. 

No, Amaresh had no reason to be disagreeable or distant with Ray 
Babu. In fact, he should have been grateful to him. In accepting Bini, 
their daughter, as his son's bride, not only had Ray Babu not asked for 
any dowry but he had also spared Amaresh a great deal of expense. At 
a certain stage in the wedding preparations, Ray Babu had taken on 
responsibility for everything. Although Amaresh had happily agreed 
with Ray Babu’s efforts to cut back on expenditures—finding a less 
expensive caterer, paring down the guest list, etc.w—he had not 
appreciated Ray Babu’s interference in the arrangements. However, 
with his help, Bini'’s wedding had gone off smoothly and with a 
minimum of expense. 

Bini was their only child and Amaresh and Nandini often told 
themselves she was all they had. Who else was their money and their 
house for? They wanted Bini to be happy in her marriage. Even when 
Bini was a child, the couple wanted her to be happy. But of course 
their idea of happiness was different from hers. They would decide 
which dress looked better on her, which toy was right for her, which 
food she would enjoy, all irrespective of her own likes or dislikes. 
When she was a child, they had managed to impose their will, though 
sometimes she would break into tears. But as she grew up, she argued 
with them about these things. They had one trump card they would 
invariably play: “You're only a child, you don’t know. Whatever we’re 
doing, we're doing for your own good.” 

Bini passed her matriculation enveloped in the overwhelming 
love and concern of her parents. She wanted to study Arts, but they 
forced her into Science. Amaresh and Nandini admitted to 
themselves that this decision was somewhat selfish. As they were 
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often ill, they wanted her to become a doctor. After all, how many 
people can say they have a doctor in the family on call twenty-four 
hours a day? When they persuaded Bini to study Science they did not 
make their intentions clear, but Bini knew full well what they were up 
to. She had to study Science, but luckily for her she received such low 
marks that she could not get admitted to medical college Her parents 
scolded her, saying how much they had sacrificed to make her happy, 
and finally told her that from then on she should make her own 
decisions. 

Bini changed from Science to Arts and her parents once again did 
their best to make sure she was happy. Now that she could not be a 
doctor and take care of them, their concern was that she be happy 
when she got married. They were a bit sad that she now paid them less 
attention; instead, she spent her time either with her friends or on her 
studies and music. It was as if she had become a different person. 
There had been a time when Bini was always at their beck and call. If 
they felt like amusing themselves they would call her and play with 
her until they felt bored. Whenever guests came, they would ask her 
to recite all the lessons and rhymes she had learned. If somebody 
arrived when they were playing with Bini, they would ask her to go 
inside immediately and she would silently do as she was told. As she 
grew up though, all this changed. Amaresh and Nandini always 
harked back to the days when Bini had been their ideal child, when 
she had obeyed them completely, when she had not argued with them, 
when she had been totally dependent on them. 

As for marriage, they had thought that, like her friends, she would 
choose her own partner. This was a sign not so much of a liberal 
outlook as of Amaresh’s inadequacy in finding a bridegroom. Besides, 
they thought that if she chose her own partner they would not have to 
supply a dowry. Although they had not discussed this with her, they 
felt she would soon fall in love. Finally, it did happen. Her silence at 
home, her lack of interest in anything else, her mood swings— 
sometimes happy, at other times sad—led Nandini to believe that 
Bini had fallen in love, but she could not guess who the boy was. 
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The year Amaresh retired, Bini completed her M.A. As they were 
becoming worried about her marriage, they forced her to reveal the 
name of the boy she liked. If they could have, they would have told 
her to which caste and which class the boy should belong. But that is 
not how things happen in love. The boy was not from the same caste; 
his family was poor and his complexion dark. From the day she 
introduced him to them, dissatisfaction and disagreement ensued, 
Bini was bitterly criticised for such a poor choice, as compared to so- 
and-so’s daughter, who, in such-and-such a circumstance had chosen 
the right, good-looking upper-caste boy. They complained that she 
lacked common sense, intelligence, etc. But Bini was stubborn, and 
refused to give in to her parents’ pressure. 

Realising that scolding was not working the parents resorted to 
tears. Nandini reminded her how she had carried her for nine months 
and Amaresh recounted all his trouble and sacrifices for her. She was 
told how Nandini had watched over her when she was sick, how 
Amaresh had done everything he could to get her admitted to a good 
school and how much thev had cried when she had fallen from the 
verandah and broken her arm. In all of this there was one recurring 
theme: that parents alwavs know what's best for their child. 

Finally it was Bini who gave in. Once she had said ‘yes’ the smiles 
returned to her parents’ faces, regardless of how she herself felt. 
Nandini consoled Bini, “You've been spared a lifetime of suffering. 
Wait and see how we arrange vour marriage.” 

Finding a boy for her was easier said than done. They sought the 
help of relatives, but to no avail. Those who had criticised her and 
given advice to her parents when she had been in love were no longer 
anywhere to be seen. Instead, they told Amaresh that it was difficult 
to find a boy for her since people knew she had fallen in love with 
someone else. And those who claimed to be friends of the family 
explained away their inability to find a suitable boy by saying that 
Bini had a dark complexion. Someone suggested they should put a 
matrimonial advertisement in the newspaper. 
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There were seventeen responses to their advertisement describing 
a girl, M.A., 155 cm, slim, average complexion, of Kayastha caste and 
Mahishya gotra. Nandini and Amaresh went through the proposals 
excitedly. There were eight boys with the name Devashish. Weighing 
the pros and cons of all the letters—such as handwriting, grammatical 
errors, length, etc.—Amaresh rejected four and made a comparative 
study of the brief and highly suspect accounts of themselves given by 
the others. The task seemed insurmountable, since such disparate 
elements as monthly salary, height, place of posting, status of the 
family had all to be factored into the equation. If at one moment he 
liked the scientist in America, than at another it seemed the bank 
employee in Bombay was better. It was while Amaresh and Nandini 
were trying to reach a decision that Ray Babu appeared out of the blue 
and solved their problem. 

One fine morning a well-dressed older man entered their drawing 
room, loudly asking if Amaresh Babu was home. Before Amaresh 
could answer, the visitor sat down on the sofa and said, “I apologise 
for disturbing you like this, Still, as your neighbour I think I may be 
allowed such liberties.” Amaresh wasn’t wearing a shirt and wanted to 
go and put one on. Realising Amaresh felt awkward, the gentleman 
said, “Please don’t bother to get dressed, I'll leave in two minutes after 
having had a cup of tea with you.” When Amaresh sat down, feeling a 
little irritated, the gentleman introduced himself, “I'm T. K. Ray. I 
live nearby. I retired as a professor five years ago. I know that you've 
also retired, and so I thought, ‘Let me come and spend some time with 
you’.” Then Ray Babu started discussing current affairs in the 
newspapers. Although the uninvited visitor’s idle talk made Amaresh 
feel restless, out of politeness he went to ask Nandini to make some 
tea. She had been listening to everything and wondered why Amaresh 
was showing so much hospitality to someone who was a complete 
stranger. The man who had said he would sit for only two minutes 
stayed a full forty-five. Although Amaresh learned nothing of the 
gentleman during their chat, Ray Babu, through his pointed 
questions, was able to gather all the information he wanted about 
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Amaresh. Even after Ray Babu had left Amaresh could not figure out 
why he had come. Nandini scolded him saying the man might be a 
cheat, a rascal, a thief or even a dacoit. However hard Amaresh tried 
to convince Nandini that the man lived nearby and that he had given 
him his full address and telephone number, she was not ready to 
believe him, Still, Amaresh had no clues as to what the man really 
wanted. He even thought of calling him up to find out. 

Before he could do his, the phone rang. In a soft voice, Ray Babu 
said, “This morning I committed a great blunder. Being a talkative 
man, I forgot to tell you the purpose of my visit.” Amaresh asked a bit 
hoarsely, “What purpose?” “Such matters can't be discussed over the 
telephone. I'IT have to come to your place again. Will you be there this 
evening?” “I'm not sure, Tell me what your purpose is.” “I went to see 
your daughter but left without having done so.” When Amaresh told 
Nandini, who was standing beside him, she asked him to invite Ray 
Babu to their place that evening. Once Amaresh had put down the 
receiver, Nandini said, “Don't you understand? He came to see our 
daughter for his son.” After that Nandini got busy getting ready to 
receive Ray Babu in the evening. 

By the time Ray Babu arrived, everything was ready: the drawing 
room had been tidied, there were flowers in a vase, Amaresh had put 
on a clean shirt and Nandini was dressed up as if she were going out. 
Arrangements for tea had been made and Bini had been asked to be 
suitably dressed. Ray Babu arrived on time. After they had received 
him, Ray Babu said, “Please forgive me for coming over this morning. 
It wasn't the proper thing to do. And once I was here, I should have 
immediately told you why I’d come.” He went on to explain. The 
circulation manager for the paper to which Amaresh had given the 
matrimonial advertisement was Ray Babu’s friend, and Ray Babu had 
got Amaresh’s address from him. Amaresh was not pleased and it 
could be seen on his face. But Nandini said, “You did the right thing. 
You saved the time that would have been spent on corresponding back 
and forth.” 
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Within no time, things became more relaxed and Ray Babu, with 
the active support of Nandini, began to behave like an old friend of 
the family. Amaresh secretly hoped that once Bini met the gentleman 
she would disapprove of him, but Ray Babu won Bini over too and she 
took to him very easily. This both saddened Amaresh and made him 
angry, since lately Bini had been less free and open with him. When, 
after some time, Bini showed signs of getting up, Nandini looked at 
her and said, “Why are you in such a hurry? You've nothing else to 
do.” But Ray Babu said, “Why force her to stay here? She’s young; let 
her do her own things. Why should she stay here and be bored with 
us?” 

After Ray Babu left, Nandini and Amaresh discussed what had 
happened. Nandini said, “Why waste time? Let's tell him ‘yes’.” 
Amaresh became irritated. Nandini always behaved like that; when 
she went out shopping, she would say about the first thing she saw, 
“This will do: let's buy it.” Amaresh said, “We should look at all the 
letters we've received.” “While you're busy choosing,” replied 
Nandini, “this nice boy will slip through our fingers.” “How do you 
know this one is the right one?” “Ray Babu is such a nice man,” she 
answered, “his son must be good too, Instead of our going to his place, 
he has come to ours. How many people would do that? Where else 
can we find a boy working in America and, what's more, without 
having to provide a dowry.” “In such matters,” said Amaresh, “we 
shouldn't be in a hurry. First of all, I’m suspicious of this Ray Babu. 
Who's ever heard of a man coming to the girl’s house after secretly 
obtaining information from the office of the newspaper. Nor should 
we be taken in by someone who is such a smooth talker. That aside, 
what do we know about the boy, who has been in America for ten 
years? He must be quite old. Not only that, but one can't be sure that 
he hasn’t been married already in America.” 

This last remark silenced Nandini. She knew of two or three cases 
where after the boys went back to America with their brides it became 
known that they had earlier been married to white women. And so 
Nandini said, “Find out what you can about Ray Babu.” 
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Amaresh learned to his surprise that Ray Babu was well-known in 
the neighbourhood and that everyone had a high opinion of him. 
Some even suggested that Amaresh should immediately agree to the 
proposal blindfolded. He asked everybody about Ray Babu'’s son, but 
nobody knew anything about Ray Babu's family or children. Nobody 
knew how old the son was or what he did, but they all agreed that 
Amaresh should marry off his daughter to him. 

Ray Babu now began frequenting Amaresh’s house, and took over 
responsibility for Bini’s wedding, behaving as if the marriage had 
been settled and only the arrangements needed to be made. In due 
course, Amaresh learned more about Ray Babu. He was a widower 
and Tutlu, or Devashish, was his only child. The son was a quiet boy, 
with a good job in America. If Bini was to marry him she would no 
doubt be happily settled. But Amaresh could not bring himself to like 
the middle-aged, ruffian-like man he saw in a photograph Ray Babu 
had given him. Nandini too was taken aback but, afraid that Amaresh 
might create problems, tried to diffuse the situation by asking, “Is it 
possible to really know what somebody looks like from a 
photograph?” Amaresh was about to say something when she added, 
“After all, our daughter is not such a beauty herself.” 

Now Ray Babu, sitting in Amaresh’s house, was drawing up a list 
of things to be done for the wedding. At first, Amaresh was not happy 
with this, but when he saw that Ray Babu was prepared to pay most of 
the expenses and cut back expenses for other things, he resigned 
himself to it and even welcomed the interference. Within days Ray 
Babu had arranged everything; on which day Tutlu would arrive, 
where the marriage ceremony would be held, how many guests would 
be invited, how expenses could be reduced, etc. 

The other aspect which pleased Amaresh and Nandini was that 
Bini had accepted Ray Babu. They credited themselves with saving 
Bini from a terrible fate. Nandini kept on enumerating Bini’s 
misfortunes had she married the boy of her choice, comparing them 
with her life once she had married Devashish, and how she would 
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happily settle down in America—although Nandini in fact had no 
idea what life in America was like. Amaresh, though, sometimes 
brought her back down to earth because of his reservations about Ray 
Babu. Even after such a long time he had not been able to rid himself 
of the doubt and displeasure that had entered his mind at their first 
encounter. He still had the feeling that there was another man hiding 
behind the facade of a gentleman, and that he should unmask him, 
but he had not been able to do it. He could not tell his feelings to 
anybody else, because, in the meantime, Ray Babu had won them all 
over. Yet sometimes he would share his misgivings with Nandini. 
They should have been told right from the beginning how old 
Devashish was, what his job was, how much he earned, etc. After all 
these days, it was not possible to ask such questions. They knew there 
were problems getting a visa to take one’s wife to America. They never 
talked about this with Ray Babu, but sometimes Amaresh would ask 
Nandini, “Are we doing the right thing?” Confronted with such an 
unexpected question Nandini would fall silent and look at him 
blankly. Quickly collecting herself, she would answer, “You've got a 
rotten mind. If you don’t believe me, ask your friends.” Vexed, 
Amaresh would go back to the sitting room and continue discussing 
the wedding arrangements with Ray Babu. 

Soon, the wedding day was at hand and Amaresh became very 
busy. All the work—printing the cards, writing the addresses, hiring 
the Kalyanmandap for the wedding ceremony and arranging for a 
caterer—was carried out with the help of Ray Babu, who kept an eye 
on everything and made sure that nothing was amiss. As a result 
Amaresh’s expenses for the marriage ceremony were much less than 
he had expected. Anytime he was worried about running short of 
something. Ray Babu would supply what was needed from his own 
house. 

The day finally came when Amaresh went with Ray Babu to the 
airport to receive Devashish. Seeing him for the first time Amaresh 
was disappointed, but he consoled himself that appearances are not 
really important and that what matters most is character. Character is 
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everything in a human being. But what did he know about 
Devashish’s character? When he arrived back home, after dropping 
Ray Babu and his son at their place, it was late at night. Nandini was 
waiting up for him and when he came in, she asked how the boy was to 
look at. It was not right to call Tutlu a boy, but not in a mood to argue 
with Nandini at such a late hour, he only said, “Fine, just as you 
thought.” 

In spite of all his misgivings, he was really touched by Ray Babu’s 
conduct on the day of the marriage. He felt warmth and respect for 
Ray Babu and rebuked himself for his earlier suspicions. Not only did 
Ray Babu not create any problems, but he saw to it that everything 
went well, as if he himself were the one giving away a daughter in 
marriage. He busied himself with looking after the guests. The 
marriage went smoothly and Bini left for Ray Babu’s house. 

After Bini had gone, when they were alone for the first time, 
Amaresh and Nandini discussed the marriage. Devashish had arrived 
only a day or two before, and they had not had a chance to get to know 
him well. They were worried about how Bini had taken it all. They 
had decided to go to Ray Babu's house and see for themselves, when 
Ray Babu himself arrived with his son and daughter-in-law. This time 
too Ray Babu charmed them and there was no time for Amaresh and 
Nandini to talk to Bini in private. Two days later, Ray Babu sent a 
message that Devashish was going back to America in a week and 
would send for Bini once he had arranged for her visa. 

This again created suspicion in Amaresh’s mind. He asked 
Nandini, “Did you know Ray Babu was planning to send Devashish 
to America first and that Bini would only go later?” Hearing him 
complain she replied, “You yourself said that it is difficult these days 
to get a visa to go to America. Why are you blaming Ray Babu? If you 
were so concerned, why didn’t you discuss all this with Ray Babu 
before the marriage?” 

After a while, Nandini'’s tone softened. “Devashish is a good boy,” 
she said. “He'll soon arrange for Bini’s visa.” Faced with Amaresh’s 
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silence, she asked, “Didn't you like Devashish?” Amaresh said, “No, 
no what's there not to like? Where else could we have found such a 
good husband for Bini?” Devashish was quiet and gentle, and like Ray 
Babu he was also friendly; there were no ground on which to fault him. 
Still, Amaresh was not able to set his mind at rest. 

After Devashish left to go back to America, Ray Babu often took 
Bini to her parents’ house, but each time Amaresh and Nandini were 
forced to face the fact that Bini was no longer theirs. She had become 
more serious. She never spoke to them about the old days; she only 
talked about Ray Babu's household, which did not interest Amaresh 
in the least. Their relations were now so distant, that even though she 
wanted to, Nandini could not ask Bini directly whether she was happy 
in her marriage. The day Bini addressed Ray Babu as ‘father’ in front 
of Amaresh, he felt completely heartbroken and angry with Ray Babu. 

One day, Ray Babu phoned to say that he would come at noon. 
Nandini busily began preparing food, but Ray Babu arrived along 
with Bini, bringing Chinese food. For Amaresh this was simply 
another of the ways in which Ray Babu always kept him in his debt. 
But, as always, Ray Babu entertained everybody and the hours spent 
in his company were pleasant. He recounted the problems he was 
having obtaining Bini’s visa, but reassured them that he should be 
getting it soon. 

After Ray Babu and Bini left, Amaresh and Nandini were lost in 
thought. They tried to guess from her words and behaviour whether she 
was happy. Although there was nothing to indicate otherwise, she 
seemed to have wilfully distanced herself from them for having married 
her off; her silence seemed both a protest and an accusation. Although 
they did not tell each other what they were thinking, both were 
disturbed by the same thought. That day, seeing Nandini brooding 
after Bini had left, Amaresh asked her, “What do you think?” Wiping 
her face with the fringe of her sari, Nandini responded with another 
question, “About what?” Amaresh decided not to say anything, but he 
was worried about Bini. “How long will Bini stay with that old man?” 
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he asked. Nandini herself was less satisfied with Ray Babu than before, 
but when Amaresh raised the question, she retorted, “What else can be 
done? He's trying his best.” “Should I see what I can do?” asked 
Amaresh. Nandini laughed, “ You're not able to do anything. What 
could you do to help get the visa? When a capable man like Ray Babu 
can’t manage, what could you do?” Amaresh answered, “Who knows if 
he’s telling the truth?” “Your mind's rotten,” she said. “You're always 
suspicious of everybody.” 

In fact, Amaresh’s suspicions were unfounded. One morning a 
few days later, Ray Babu brought Bini’s passport stamped with the 
visa from the American Embassy, adding that within a day or two the 
ticket Devashish had already mailed would also arrive. Though their 
worries were over, Amaresh and Nandini were saddened by the idea 
that Bini was leaving for a foreign country. Ray Babu became very 
busy with the arrangements for her departure. The tickets arrived, 
and he talked on the telephone with Devashish to fix the date she 
would leave. The day for Bini to say goodbye to her parents was 
approaching. Nobody had imagined that everything would happen so 
fast. Nandini reproached Amaresh, “Your nagging made it happen 
this quickly, otherwise our daughter would have been with us a little 
longer.” 

They accompanied Ray Babu and Bini to the airport and saw her 
off. Their eyes were full of tears, but Bini remained in full control of 
herself. It seemed to Nandini and Amaresh that she had become a 
complete stranger. There was no warmth or intimacy in her words of 
farewell. The time for her to leave arrived, while they were giving her 
inane bits of advice, such as telephone us, write regularly, don’t forget 
to take vour cold medicine. And then she went inside the airport and 
disappeared from sight. 

Returning home after midnight and going to bed, Amaresh said, 
“I don't feel well.” “It would have been better to have had her with us 
for a few days more,” said Nandini. “It’s not that,” Amaresh replied. 
“Who knows if Bini is happy with Devashish and Ray Babu and this 
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marriage of hers.” On hearing this, Nandini got angry, “You've been 
complaining about everything since the day of her marriage: you're 
overly suspicious of Ray Babu. Can't you see how happy Bini is? 
Where else could we have found a good boy like Devashish?” After a 
pause, Nandini added, “If there was a problem, wouldn't she have 
told us? We married her to such a suitable boy; what more could we, as 
parents, have done for her? I'm sure Bini will be happy.” 

They switched off the light to go to sleep. The events of the day 
had tired Amaresh out, and just as he was falling off to sleep he heard a 
suppressed cry from Nandini, “Listen to me; is our Bini really 
happy?” Amaresh heard the question but pretended to be asleep, 
although he knew that sleep wouldn't come. 


Translation: Rabindra K. Swain and Paul St-Pierre 
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15 


Homeless 


His tea finished, Bibhu threw the clay cup against the ground, and 
stood up, straightening the cotton bag slung over his shoulder. No 
sooner had he stepped into the corridor than the train gave a jolt. But 
Bibhu knew the train’s every movement. Unperturbed, he stepped 
over and around the people crowding the corridor and went on into 
another compartment, which was quite empty. People say that trains, 
no matter where they are headed, no matter at what time of the day, 
are always packed. But Bibhu knew that there are sometimes empty 
seats. When there are other hawkers might not do good business, but 
Bibhu could still sell his books. If the trains were not too crowded, 
passengers had time to browse and Bibhu got a chance to talk to them. 
He looked around the compartment and sat down opposite a Bengali 
couple. Taking a thick Bengali book from his bag, he handed it to 
them, saying, “You might not have heard of him, but this writer’s 
promising.” Leafing through a few pages, the man handed the book to 
his wife. Reading their faces, Bibhu knew what kind of books they 
would be interested in. He took out another, this time something 
popular. As expected, the man bought it. Taking his money, Bibhu 
wondered for a second whether he should talk to them or move on. 
The woman was beautiful. She wore an expensive sari and jewellery, 
but did not seem particularly fond of books. Bibhu got up to leave. 
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Bibhu's friends often asked him whether he ever got bored 
spending his life on trains day after day. How could they know that 
trains were worlds unto themselves? What could people whose lives 
were spent at the office, at home, in the market or with neighbours 
know about a world where life went by surrounded by strangers. Each 
new day brought new wonders. Would tomorrow’s train be the same 
as today’s? Each train not only runs through new countryside and 
new surroundings, it also runs with a new purpose. Even the 
passengers who spend the night in the train are not their old selves the 
next morning. Yet, Bibhu would not tell his friends all these things. 
Instead, he would just laugh away their questions and say, “ You all live 
in cities; trains are my city.” 

There is nothing that happens in life that does not also happen on 
trains. In a decade of nomadic life—no, why ‘nomadic’; trains are his 
home—Bibhu had seen everything, and then some: flirtations, love 
affairs, emotional breakups, business negotiations, theft, rape, 
murder. He had had the fortune, or misfortune, of seeing them all. A 
chill would run down his spine whenever he thought back to one 
particular event. The train had passed through the last big junction, 
and everyone was getting ready to go to sleep after dinner. Bibhu had 
decided to make one last round. He was crossing from a compartment 
into the chair car when he met a middle-aged lady standing in the 
doorway. She took a chocolate from a glass jar and gave it to him. He 
popped it into his mouth. She took out another for someone behind 
him. He looked around to see who was there. There was no one. When 
he turned back, the lady too had disappeared. A shiver ran through 
him. He entered the chair car and saw that everyone was in their seat, 
but the lady was nowhere to be seen. Nor was she in the nearby 
compartments. Terrified, he went to the attendant, a friend, and told 
him what had happened. His friend was surprised, “A middle-aged 
woman in the chair car?” He took the list of passengers from his 
pocket. There were three ladies in their forties on the list. Bibhu took 
note of their seat numbers and went to their places to check. The 
woman who had given him a chocolate was not one of them. He 
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thought that perhaps he had only imagined everything, but he still 
had the taste of chocolate in his mouth. He went back to the 
attendant, who calmed him down, telling him to go to sleep and that 
things would be fine in the morning. 

During the years he had spent on the trains, he had become 
friends with many of the railway staff. They allowed him free passage, 
took care of his books, and, when he needed it, lent him money. They 
were like members of his family. Sometimes someone going off duty 
would invite him to stay the night, and occasionally he would accept. 
On their way home Bibhu would sometimes buy a bottle of liquor, if a 
shop was open, and they would talk late into the night in the small 
quarters in the housing development for railway employees. Such 
times were only an extension of his life on the trains, since the house 
would be close to the rail line. All through the night trains ran through 
his sleep, and his bed shook as if he were sleeping in a compartment. 

The only change from this life came when he went to his sister’s 
house in her village. She was his only living relative. She lived far away 
and Bibhu often grumbled because she did not live next to a rail line. 
His sister's children liked him and lovingly called him ‘Barabula 
Mamu’ or only ‘Bula Mamu’—‘wandering uncle’. As long as he was 
there, he felt close to them and to the villagers, and would share in the 
household chores. But hardly would a week go by than he would 
become impatient to be back at work. He would grow silent, and they 
would know that he was about to leave the village. The children would 
comment that their uncle had been bitten by the bug. Once he was 
off, there would be no news from him; he never wrote. They had given 
up complaining long ago, but they knew that one fine morning he 
would come back, and after a week or so go on his way again. 

While in the village, he would help his sister’s children with their 
studies. One day his sister asked him to stay on alittle longer, until his 
nephew Dipu’s examination was over. The request alarmed Bibhu; it 
was a ploy to keep him there. He declined, saying he had already 
stayed a week even though he had come only for a day, adding that he 
had a lot of work to do. His brother-in-law asked, somewhat 
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incredulously, “What work?” Bibhu became serious and replied, “ You 
don’t know how difficult my work is. I have to settle accounts with the 
bookshops or else they won't give me books on credit. And my things 
are with different guards and conductors on different trains. All that 
has to be taken care of.” Here his sister chipped in, “Why should you 
do this kind of business? You could live with us, or we could build a 
house for you nearby, with the money you’ve deposited with us. If 
you'd feel ashamed sitting and doing nothing, you could help your 
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brother-in-law in the fields.” “Take up some other kind of work at my 
age!” he answered, “I don't think I'd be good at anything else. I’m 
quite happy selling books on the train.” His reply had irritated his 
sister. “Why don't you just say you like living in railway stations and 
eating platform food?” she remarked. “You're right.” Bibhu calmly 
replied. “How can you sleep if your bed doesn't shake? And what do 
you know about the food the hawkers sell? Next time I'll bring some 
for everyone.” 

That was how Bibhu would turn down her requests. Before, his 
brother-in-law used to tease him, saying, “Once he finds a woman, 
he'll stay home.” But that time was long past. No one had succeeded 
in convincing him to get married. Now it would be difficult to find a 
bride for him. Once, when a girl from the village was back home after 
having become a widow after only a few months of marriage, it had 
almost come about. She was very quiet and also beautiful, and 
everyone was full of praise for her. Bibhu'’s brother-in-law and sister 
insisted that he should at least go and meet her. Though unwilling, he 
was taken to her house, and, in fact, she had appealed to him. She 
spoke in a quiet but steady voice of having been tortured by her in- 
laws after her husband’s death. Bibhu liked everything about her. On 
their way home, his brother-in-law suggested he should agree to this 
proposal immediately, “We've known her ever since she was a child,” 
he said. “You'd be lucky to have her as your wife.” The girl’s simple 
and solemn face flashed before Bibhu’s eyes. Did he have any right to 
marry her, given his life of wandering? But that was not his real worry. 
He was afraid of being tied down. He would have to be in the village 
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all the time; that was what bothered him. Once married, how would 
he be able to leave her to do his work? What would happen to his life 
on the trains? He could not imagine being chained in a house. He did 
not give his answer immediately, but once back at work he wrote to 
say he would not get married. That was his last marriage offer. 

Of course, it was not that he did not like the companionship of 
women. Sometimes, along with his friends, he would spend a night in 
Sonagachhi. The madame of the house they went to was an old, gentle 
and pious woman. Her girls were also simple and sweet. The place was 
not free from drunks and goons, but for Bibhu it was a place to relax. 

There was liquor and cheap food, brought in from the outside. He 
would sleep there peacefully once the crowd thinned out after 
midnight, and in the morning he was back on he trains once again. For 
some vears now Bibhu has been frequenting the place with a friend of 
his. The friend had a woman he saw regularly, named Meena, and they 
had paired Bibhu off with Arati, Meena's friend. Bibhu and Arati were 
now quite friendly, and they shared their joys and sorrows Once 
Arati's eight-year-old son had come from the village to the city, and 
Bibhu had spent a day taking him around and showing him the sights. 
Life continued in this way, but orice Bibhu was not able to go and see 
Arati for a couple of days. When he finally did, he found her sullen 
and silent; she started crying and would not stop until she had 
extracted a promise that he would come and see her every other day. 
Once he had left her that night, he never went back again. 

His sister was always warning him, “ That's alright. You're young 
now and don't need anyone's help. But if you fall sick, who will take 
care of you?” He was well aware of the problem. Once he had taken ill 
and was lying on the platform. A railway employee took him home, 
and he stayed there for four days. After that he had vowed that if ever 
he fell sick again he would go some place where no one knew him; he 
did not want to cause his acquaintances any trouble. He had had 
plenty of similar experiences on the trains. Sometimes he had seen 
passengers who were dying with no one to help them; sometimes, 
even, bodies were found on the train. One time an unidentified body 
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lay on a small platform for two days. Bibhu knew what he wanted for 
himself; to lie down one night in a train only to be taken out the next 
morning as a corpse, creating no problems and causing no 
inconvenience to anybody. 

But why should he entertain such unpleasant thoughts, especially 
when he was in good health? His days were going well. This very 
morning he had already sold two books. He had gone into a 
compartment and stood near a man who was reading. A strange rule is 
that only someone who already owns books buys more. The man put 
down the one he was reading, took Bibhu’s books and looked at them 
all, one after another, asking him if he had a title or two he wanted. 
Perhaps so as not to disappoint Bibhu, he bought an inexpensive 
book. A woman sitting nearby asked Bibhu if he had children’s 
books. Looking at the child accompanying her, he guessed her age, 
and said, “I'll be back with some children’s books in fifteen minutes,” 
mentally taking note of her seat as he left. In the next compartment, 
there were four people playing cards on a trunk set between two seats. 
He stood next to them, watching them play. One.of the players got up 
and handed his cards to Bibhu, asking him to play his hand, saying he 
would be back in a few minutes. Very soon Bibhu was caught up in the 
game. When the player returned, Bibhu tried to give him back the 
cards, but the player insisted that he should finish the game. 

By the time Bibhu returned from the end of the train with the new 
books, the child was crying. Giving the mother a book, he tried to 
console the child but she would not listen to him. Bibhu showed her 
things going past the window, showed her pictures in the book, but 
nothing seemed to please her. At last he took his handkerchief out of 
his pocket, rolled it into the shape of a mouse and made it move along 
his palm. As she watched, the child finally stopped crying but would 
not leave her mother's lap. When the mother chose a book for her, she 
threw it on the floor. Even after Bibhu picked it up she would not take 
it. The mother gave him his money and said, “Don’t worry about her; 
what she needs is a good spanking.” 
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That evening the mother and daughter got off the train as Bibhu 
was having tea on the platform. The child was smiling. Seeing Bibhu, 
the mother pointed him out to her, “Look at your book-seller uncle. 
He tried so hard to stop you from crying. Say hello to him before we 
leave.” The daughter took her hands out of her mother’s saree and 
folded them in a greeting, but she shied away when Bibhu looked at 
her . As the train was scheduled to stop there for quite a long time, he 
thought of seeing them off outside the platform. But his feet did not 
budge. What use was there in continuing such a relationship? There 
had been many other pleasant relationships in his life, but he had 
never followed up on any of them. People would offer him jobs; 
others, sales agencies. Once he met a man with a letter from his 
bother-in-law. The letter said that if Bibhu would marry the man's 
widowed sister he would receive all their property. There had been 
many proposals like this, but he had declined them all. What would 
he do with money? His life, as it was, was fine. What use would it be to 
become tied down to anything, whether a home, money, or even love. 

If he had not met her again a few days later, he would not have 
remembered her face. On the train he would make friends with many 
people but once he got off he would forget them all. Someone would 
tell him they had met five years before and that he had sold him a 
certain book at half its price, while another would say, “You look 
exactly the same as you did last year. Instead of books you should be 
selling the medicine you take to stay young.” Many such kind words. 
That day Bibhu was loitering on the platform when he met the 
mother and daughter again. There was a young woman with them, 
and they were inside a compartment. After some time, the woman 
and her daughter got off the train and the mother was talking to the 
young woman through the train window. While Bibhu was still trying 
to decide whether to go over to them or not, the little girl smiled at 
him. He had to go and see her. Greeting him, the woman said, “I’m 
lucky to have come across you. My sister is travelling on the train. I 
am worried as she has never travelled on her own. I’ve written to my 
brother to meet her at the station. Please keep an eye on her.” Bibhu 
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looked inside the compartment. There was a girl in her early 
twenties, looking completely lost. After some time the woman asked 
Bibhu to come near the window as her sister was not able to see him 
properly. “Even at her age Rumi is afraid of everything,” she said. 
When Bibhu went closer to the window, Rumi asked, “Where is your 
seat?” “Don't worry,” he said, “I’1I be in your compartment.” 

As the train started to move, he went over to her and said, “Wait 
here: I'll be back soon.” “How can I stay on my own?” she asked. 
Making room for him she asked him to sit down. He did, and after 
some time thought of going to get his bag of books. Rumi was looking 
out the window. After ten minutes or so, when he was about to get up, 
she said, “I’m thirsty.” Seizing the opportunity, he got up and offered 
to go and get her something to drink. He went to the conductor's 
compartment and put some books in his bag. Remembering that 
Rumi had asked for something to drink, he put down the books, 
picked up a bottle of water and took it to her. “What took you so long 
just to get me some water?” she asked. Taking a sip, she said, “The 
water tastes bad. Isn't there any orange drink on the train? I have 
some money with me.” Bibhu smiled. “Take the water,” he said, “you 
can have some orange drink at the next station.” When Bibhu started 
to leave, Rumi asked him where he was going. “My business is selling 
books,” he answered, “ I have to make my round and try to sell some.” 
“Show me your books,” she said, “I'll buy one,” Taking one book after 
another out of his bag, Rumi looked at them all. Finally choosing one, 
she said, “ This one; how much is it?” 

“Thirty-three rupees. But, thirty for you.” “Thirty rupees! Who 
can afford such a price? Why don't you sell film magazines? I'd buy 
one.” After some time Bibhu said, “Stay here, I'll be back soon. If 1 
don't sell any books, how will I be able to eat?” She answered, “Tl 
take you to my brother's house. You can eat there . Once you've eaten 
something cooked by my sister-in-law you won't forget the taste. How 
much do you earn from your book-selling?” 

“No set amount. One month’s sales can be good, another's bad. If 
sales are bad, I have to go without food.” “I know what you should do. 
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When you earn more money one month, save something from that 
for the future. That will support you the months you earn less. Don't 
you have enough common sense to do that?” 

“Alright. From now on I'll put my money in a bank. Do you know 
of any banks?” 

“What do I know about banks? You're grown-up and still you 
don’t know where the banks are? If you lived near our house, I could 
have showed you one. Where do you live?” 

“Me? On the trains.” 

“How wonderful! You can go wherever you want! Whenever you 
feel like it, you can get off at a station, have something to eat and 
drink orange juice!” 

At that moment, the ticket collector entered the compartment. 
He knew Bibhu. Seeing him, the collector said, “The book you gave 
me last time was trash. I'll give it back to you tomorrow.” Since Bibhu 
was talking to someone, Rumi looked out of the window. She was not 
listening, and did not hear the collector when he asked her twice for 
her ticket. Poking her, Bibhu told her to show her ticket. Without 
looking away from the window, she gave him her purse, saying, “ The 
ticket is inside.” He fished the ticket out from a mess of crumpled 
notes, a handkerchief, coins and keys. After it had been checked he 
gave her back the purse. “Keep it,” she said. “I might lose it.” When 
the train reached the next station, Bibhu noticed she was not listening 
to him. She seemed to be sulking. When he asked if anything was 
wrong, she turned away. Bibhu kept silent, thinking that she would 
settle down after a bit. As expected, Rumi soon opened her mouth. 
“ You promised to buy me orange juice at the station,” she said. When 
Bibhu got up, smiling to himself, she added, “I gave you my purse for 
safe keeping, and now you’re leaving it behind! What if it were stolen? 
Take it with you.” 

For the rest of the journey, Rumi did not allow Bibhu to leave her 
side, talking to him all the time. Not only did he have to tell her 
everything about his life, but he also had to listen to everything she 
told him about hers. He learned who her enemies were, which 
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teachers were not very good, what kind of man she would like to 
marry, which film star was her favourite, and so on. When she finally 
reached her station Rumi insisted that Bibhu go with her—whether 
her brother was at the station to meet them or not—to her brother’s 
house and have dinner. 

Getting off the train that evening they looked around, but Rumi 
could not see her brother anywhere. Maybe, he had not yet turned up 
to meet her, since the train, which was usually late, had arrived on 
time. Bibhu had her sit on a bench, put her luggage beside her and 
gave her back her purse. Telling her he would try to find her brother, 
he went to the bridge over the tracks and looked back to where she 
was sitting. She was busy reading a film magazine she had bought. 

No, there was no question of his going to her brother's house. But 
what if her brother did not come to get her? He was in a fix. He saw a 
man approaching her. Oh, what a relief! But Rumi did not get up. 
After talking to her, the gentlemen moved down the platform; he 
seemed to be looking for someone else. 

Bibhu carefully came down the steps. Without looking over 
towards where she was sitting, he sneaked away to the other side of 
the platform, where there was a train facing in the opposite direction. 
Looking back, he saw Rumi still sitting on her own. He turned away 
and looked inside the train. He saw a child sitting in the compartment 
with a game board asking his father to play, but his father was busy 
talking to someone. The whistle went signalling that the train was 
about to leave. Out of the corner of his eye, Bibhu noticed Rumi's 
brother approaching her and that Rumi was standing up. As the train 
started moving, Bibhu jumped on to the train. He went into the 
compartment where the boy was, and said, “Come on, I'll play with 
you.” He sat down and looked out of the window. He no longer could 
see Rumi and her brother. 


Translation: Rabindra K. Swain and Paul St-Pierre 
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16 
The Mantra 


Prabhakar was in a flutter when he returned home from the office that 
evening. “You know what,” he couldn’t wait to tell his wife, “Swamiji 
has decided to stay at the chief engineer's in the end.” 

“Which Swamiji?” Suhasini asked, although she remembered 
having read in the papers that some holy man had descended on the 
state capital. Normally, she would have dreaded the idea of having to 
listen to her husband go on about it, but she wanted a diversion. 
Prabhakar’s pet topic was his office. 

“Look at you! Just because you stay at home you don't have to 
shut yourself off from the world. The great Swamiji has deigned to 
leave his Himalayan abode after a long time and come here, of all 
places, but you're blissfully ignorant of it. You know something, the 
chief minister himself went to the airport to receive him.” 

“Oh.” She was put off by his snide remark. So what if she stayed at 
home? 

“Now the chief engineer’s problems will be over,” he went on. 
“God knows he’s moved heaven and earth to get Swamiji to agree to 
stay with him.” 

Whatever curiosity she had evaporated instantly. The talk had 
fallen back into the same old groove: the office, who toadied up to 
whom; who gave whom hell; who was corrupt to his bones and who 
was not; who pulled strings to advance his career and who was out to 
make life difficult for somebody else. 
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Even after he got into bed, Prabhakar kept on. “If the chief 
engineer's transfer order is cancelled,” he said, returning to the same 
subject, “it will be proof positive of Swamiji’s powers.” 

She was still in a foul mood and didn’t miss the opportunity to 
needle him. “So why don’t you catch hold of this swamiji too? The 
vigilance case against you is still on the books.” 

“Shhh, not so loud!” he cautioned her. The children were in 
another room and perhaps fast asleep, but still ... His voice dropped. 
“Plenty of them buggers do what they want and nothing happens to 
them, but when it comes to poor me they start a case. The bloody 
thing’s been left dangling on purpose so that they can keep on taking 
advantage of me. And what a ludicrous charge: materials listed in the 
inventory not available in the stores. Hal Within seven days....” 

He trotted out the same old explanation he had provided in his 
official reply, more to comfort himself than to convince Suhasini. He 
was sure that, like all the other officers into making money, he'd 
eventually get off the hook, but his one lasting regret was that unlike 
other wives his own didn’t give him any moral support. Not only was 
she indifferent to his mental agony, but she seemed blatantly 
disinterested in the progress of the case. 

“Are you asleep?” he inquired, cutting short his account. 

“Yes.” 

Far from it, she was wide awake. His remark about not keeping 
track of what was going on in the outside world still rankled. And 
what precious news! Some swamiji or other making a brief sojourn in 
some corrupt chief engineer's house! She remembered that when she 
was at university she had been serious not only about what she was 
studying—political science—but that she had kept up on current 
national and international affairs; she had made a name for herself 
not only as a good student but as a student leader too; she had 
participated in all aspects of university life, from sports to drama. She 
and her friends had once been caught smoking; they had ragged the 
hell out of a hapless lecturer when he came to take his first class; once 
they had had to scale the hostel gate after a late night show. She had 
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given up thinking about all that, but tonight the memories seemed to 
come flooding back how she had won the annual debating prize; how 
she and her friends had sung uproariously all the way back in the 
train; the words of a two-line poem she had composed for a boy she 
had had a crush on; the exhilaration and shame at someone's hand 
brushing past her breasts in a darkened movie hall. No point in 
remembering all that, she sighed. All her hopes and ambitions had 
been crushed when she had suddenly been married off in the middle 
of her doctoral work. Friends of hers not half as bright as she had 
landed plum jobs and were now on the road to success while she had 
spent her years moving from one small town to another. Her junior 
engineer husband had eventually been promoted to executive 
engineer, but her own promotion had consisted in her two children, 
accumulating more gadgets and possessions, and a few more servants. 
She had learnt to banish her discontent and sense of a lack of self- 
fulfillment by reminding herself daily that her most important job 
was to bring up her children. And twenty years had passed. 

Suhasini had never had a serious disagreement with Prabhakar, 
but they were not on the same wavelength. He was an unabashed 
materialist, putting all his time and energy into acquiring more and 
more things. He had a reputation for being hardworking and was no 
more corrupt than any of his colleagues; he was diligent at the office, 
and at home he made endless plans: where to build their next house, 
what new things to buy. where to invest his black money. She had no 
interest in any of this. Sometimes he would show her a blueprint for a 
new house and ask her for suggestions. but all she would do would be 
to nod her head absent-mindedly in agreement. He felt hurt that 
whenever he gave her a new piece of jewelry or papers for new 
investments she'd indifferently put them into the closet without a 
glimmer of joy or gratitude. His sole consolation was that despite her 
utter indifference there had been prosperity at home. Whatever 
hopes he had had that she'd have a change of heart and take an active 
interest in his career and their future after they moved to the state 
capital had been dashed. She was as indifferent as ever. Their 
daughter was enrolled in college and their son was in the final year of 
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school, and Suhasini had ceased worrying about them. She helped 
them with their lessons, but now she had time to look up old friends 
and to tend her little garden. It was a source of bewilderment for 
Prabhakar that she didn’t seem to care how hard he worked to make 
some extra money so that their creature comforts were taken care of. 
Still, despite her clear lack of interest, every evening he would 
unfailingly give her a blow-by-blow account of office affairs. 

A couple of days later he returned home much later than usual. 

“I went to see Swamiji,” he said, “and what a brilliant talk he gave! 
It was on the Gita. Seems he’s writing a book on it.” 

“Thousands of books have been written on it already,” she said, 
“and there'll be thousands more. Doubtless every swamiji-come- 
lately will take a shot at it.” 

“I don’t know what the book will be like, but his words were like 
divine music to my ears. Once he started no one felt like leaving. Not 
only the Gita—Swamiji lectures on the Bible and the Koran too. I 
intend to go to hear him every evening.” 

“If the fellow is supposed to work miracles,” she interrupted, 
“why don’t you tell him about your vigilance case?” 

“It’s impossible to talk to him alone. You should see the crowd! 
After his talk, he takes whoever has struck his fancy into the inner 
sanctum and gives them a mantra. The mantra is a secret; no one 
knows what it is. You know who he chose this evening? Mr. Rao, the 
filthy rich contractor. Of all people! Mind you, there was a minister in 
the gathering.” 

“When do you think you'll get your turn?” 

“Who knows. He meets people the whole day long. It’s like a big 
fair over there at the chief engineer's. His drawing room has turned 
into an ashram. That's where Swamiji gives his talks, explains away 
your doubts, answers all your questions. It’s only when he wants to 
give someone a mantra that he seeks the lucky person out and takes 
them into the inner sanctum.” 

“A good diversion for the time being, anyway. You all were about 
to expire of boredom, didn’t know what to do after office hours. Good 
entertainment now that there’s Swamiji to watch.” 
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“What kind of talk is that?” he snapped. “If you listened to 
Swamiji you'd be convinced.” 

The following days, Prabhakar religiously went to the evening 
talks, and Suhasini had to put up with his nightly commentaries. 
Swamiji was virtually swamped by a crowd that was ,growing larger 
and larger and had to move into a much bigger rented place. He had a 
mission as well: to raise funds for a hospital in his ashram. The 
politicians, industrialists and bureaucrats had already poured 
millions of rupees into his coffers, and he looked forward to returning 
to the Himalayas once he had collected enough. 

One day Prabhakar returned home in a state of high excitement. 
“The chief engineer's transfer has been cancelled!” 

Suhasini showed no interest. 

“Who would have dreamt this would be possible!” he 
nevertheless continued. “Simply unthinkable!” 

“So Swamiji does have the power to work miracles,” she 
commented dryly. 

If he thought she would badger him for details, he had another 
thing coming. Her lack of interest was monumental. A couple of days 
later, however, when he came home and said that he had caught 
Swamiji’s eye for a mantra, she was curious. 

“So what did he give you? How did he give it to you?” “Tell you 
later,” he said, annoyed at having been given the cold-shoulder for so 
long. 

He did not show any eagerness to tell her, and she was determined 
not to ask again. But in bed she couldn't resist any longer. 

“You said Swamiji chose you. What mantra did he give you?” 

Prabhakar launched into a long tedious speech. Swamiji had been 
at his scintillating best that evening; he had given a memorable talk 
on the Kathopanishad, responding to questions and clearing up 
doubts. Then he had glanced over the audience until his eyes had 
come to rest on Prabhakar. Swamiji had led him into the inner 
sanctum, which had been made over into a worship room, and had 
asked him to sit down, saying, “Don’t worry, that little problem of 
yours will be sorted out soon.” 
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Before she could say anything, Prabhakar hastened to add, “You 
may wonder why I'm making such a big deal about it, since what 
Swamiji said could be true of anyone—who on earth doesn't have a 
problem or two, after all? But when he started talking about the subtle 
ramifications of my case there was no doubt in my mind whatsoever. 
He had seen it all with his divine eyes.” 

“How could he have come to know about you and your problem? 
For that matter, how can he possibly know about the problems of each 
and everyone who's making a beeline for him? Of course, it’s quite 
different if he collects the information on all of you beforehand.” 

“True, he’s surrounded by the wife and children of the chief 
engineer all the time, but why would any of them bother to fill him in 
on my affairs? Anyway, Swamiji has assured me that he'll take care of 
my problem.” 

“What mantra did he give you?” 

“He didn’t give me one, just a slip of paper with nothing on it and 
asked me to wait until my turn came again.” 

“That’s all?' Suhasini sounded as if she had been let down. 

“You can’t judge Swamiji from my going on about him. You need 
to listen to his talks yourself. As for me, I haven't seen a greater sage in 
all my life.” 

“I don't need sages. If I want wisdom, I can read the scriptures.” 
After a pause she inquired, “Do women go to see him?” 

“More than half the crowd are women, and during office hours 
there are almost only women. Why don’t you go once and see for 
yourself?” 

“I can’t be bothered.” 

But she was intrigued, especially after Swamiji picked Prabhakar 
for the mantra. She wanted to know why people were flocking to him, 
what was so special about his talks. 

A few days later, when the children were out for the evening, she 
agreed to go with Prabhakar to hear Swamiji. 


In spite of her deep-seated prejudice against Swamijis of all hues, 
she had to admit that at first glance this man was something. The 
room was overflowing with people, and he was seated on a raised 
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platform at the front. He was about her age, if not younger, and 
impeccably groomed. A five-star swamiji, a designer monk—his hair, 
his beard, his flowing ochre robe, all seemed to suggest a handsome 
matinee idol playing the part of a swamiji. His most striking feature 
was his eyes, which seemed to bore right through you. They might 
easily have been damned as roving in another situation, but here they 
were hailed as omniscient, penetrating, mesmerizing. His talk turned 
out to be even more impressive. Quoting extensively from 
biographical accounts by both Indians and foreigners, he spoke at 
length on Ramakrishna Paramhansa, the unlettered saint who had 
shaken middle-class Calcutta out of its torpor. Clearly, he had a way 
with words. She had to admit that he was well-read. At the end of his 
talk he chose the wife of an important bureaucrat in the state 
administration for the mantra. 

“Now you believe me, don’t you?” remarked Prabhakar on the 
wavy home. 

“He spoke well, that’s all. But find out if the talks he gave earlier 
have been taped.” 

From then on Suhasini went to listen to Swamiji whenever she 
had a chance. He never repeated himself, and each talk was as 
profound as it was memorable. During the day he remained 
surrounded mostly by women followers, since the men were away at 
their offices. Suhasini began to attend the afternoon sessions as well. 
She had grown fond of his lectures, but what she couldn't get over was 
his practice of leading a new person every day into the inner sanctum 
to impart the mantra. She found the whole thing quite indecent. 
Others did too, for as soon as Swamiji led the chosen one inside there 
would be a barely suppressed wave of sniggers and snide remarks all 
around. What saved appearances was that the door to the inner room 
was not completely shut and that there were members of the chief 
engineer's family going in and out. 


A few days passed. She began to wonder why Swamiji hadn’t yet 
picked her. Not that she was no longer repelled by what she 
considered an intrinsically indecent and obscene practice, with a 
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strong sexual undercurrent. Maybe he was above all that. He didn't 
choose only young and good-looking women. But was he? She 
couldn't be sure. 

Her curiosity grew stronger by the day about how the mantra was 
given. Her husband had told her something about it. He had gone 
back to obtain his and Swamiji had asked him to fold the slip of paper 
he had given him earlier and drop it into an empty bag. Then he was 
told to pull it out again. He was not to open it until he was back home. 
Once there, Prabhakar couldn't wait to open it: there was a mantra 
written on it, but he had been forbidden to share it with anyone, not 
even his wife, and for once Suhasini found herself dying of curiosity. 

The day the fat lump of a woman who usually sat beside her was 
chosen, Suhasini thought it was time for her to do something. 
Although she was no longer exactly young she had taken such good 
care of her looks and figure that people found her very attractive. 
When she set out for the talk the following day she had groomed 
herself with extra care and put on an eye-catching sari. But Swamiji's 
eyes simply swept over her, leaving her to curse him in silence. Good 
enough, she'd been spared the mortification. Nevertheless she began 
to dress more and more fashionably and sought out positions in the 
front row, where she would be clearly visible. Her self-image and pride 
were at stake; Swamiji’s attention had to be captured. She began to 
sharpen her glances until they gleamed like knives. 

No wonder Swamiji capitulated, he simply had no other choice. 
One afternoon he picked her for the mantra. A sense of victory 
overcame her as she rose from among the others, even as the gentle 
but suggestive tittering she knew would follow made her feel some- 
what ashamed. Her mental preparation to face Swamiji alone began 
the moment he led her into the inner sanctum, which turned out to be 
exactly as Prabhakar had described it. On one side of the room were 
the idols and images of gods and goddesses on a wooden platform, 
and on the other was a divan with a deerskin across it. The young 
woman making arrangements for the worship finished and left, 
pulling the door gently behind her. Suhasini recognised her: the chief 
engineer’s wife’s younger sister. Swamiji sat down on the divan, 
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indicating to her a place at his feet. She found that downright 
insulting, though somehow it hadn’t seemed so in the lecture hall. 

“Surely you don’t expect me to sit on the floor,” she said, “while 
you take the divan?” 

“Nobody has objected to that before! Even the chief minister sits 
at my feet.” He moved a little to one side, to make room for her, but it 
was so cramped that she realized that she’d have been better off on 
the floor. 

“What's your name, Ma?” He looked her up and down with 
interest, using the pronoun indicating familiarity. 

Ma? she wondered. Was he being fresh? But then addressing a 
married woman as Ma couldn't be taken as exactly disrespectful, and 
all swamijis had the liberty to speak as familiarly as they pleased. She 
decided to tell him her name without protest. 

“A sweet name indeed,” he said. “But I'd much rather call you 
Swaha. That’s it. Swaha is the Fire-God’s wife and one among the 
sixteen hundred divine mothers.” Fair enough, she responded in 
silence, wait until I burn you to cinders. She found herself using the 
familiar form of address just as he had. 

“One look at your face and everything becomes transparent,” said 
Swamiji. “What is it that makes your conjugal life unhappy, Ma?” 

“Whose isn't, at least a little? You could ask that about almost 
everyone without fear of being contradicted.” “But does a look at just 
anyone's face reveal her husband’s name to be Prabhakar?” 

She felt a stab of defeat: the fellow had turned out to be a deep- 
water fish; he’d done his homework. She had to be careful how she 
spoke and what she said. She looked up at him. He was staring at her 
with supreme self-possession. Was there a hint of sarcasm in his eyes? 
“I'11 erase all your unhappiness,” he said, his hands on her face gently 
closing her eyes. 

The dim light and aroma of incense and sandalwood lent the 
room an agreeable atmosphere of peacefulness and lightness. With 
her eyes closed she experienced a heady feeling of freedom. His hands 
exerted a gentle pressure, his fingers running playfully through her 
hair. When he cupped her face she opened her eyes wide and fixed 
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him with a cold stare. Swamiji did not flinch; he did not withdraw his 
hands. She couldn't recollect a single instance in all her adult life 
when somebody besides her husband had ever held her like this. 
Some had touched her on the sly, making it seem an accident, but 
Swamiji oozed boldness and confidence. Things seemed to be 
slipping out of control. 

“Will you give me a mantra?” She was a little uneasy. Swamiji got 
up and walked across the room to the platform on which the idols had 
been placed and picked up a slip of paper. Settling back close beside 
her, he tucked it into her fist. His hand stayed on hers. After a moment 
of reflection she placed her other hand on theirs. 

“] intend to give you a special mantra,” he said, “but we need to 
worship first.” 

He walked over to the other side of the room again and sat down 
in front of the idols. She followed him and lowered herself down 
beside him. 

“Take off your things.” 

She slowly slipped off her rings and bangles and undid her 
earrings. Her body felt on fire. She glanced at him. The heat of his 
eyes was scorching. 

“Everything.” 

She had half a mind to walk out but instead found herself 
glancing helplessly at the door. 

He got up and bolted it. 


When she came back to her senses she realized a tape of mantras 
was on. The heat had left her body and there was a calming air of 
peace and tranquility all around. The slip of paper was still in her 
clenched fist. 

“Is this how you give everyone your special mantra?” she asked. 

“Only to those who take my fancy.” He gave a little laugh. 

“You're nothing but a con man.” 

“In the space of a single day you've done two things nobody else 
has dared attempt: you've objected to sitting at my feet, and you've 
used the informal form of address to speak to me.” 
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“I don’t think I was off the mark: she said, nestling against him 
and tweaking his cheek. “You're a fake, a fraud.” 

“True, and when are you coming back to be conned again?” 

“Maybe I won't. Ever. But that doesn’t mean I want to stop 
listening to your talks. Whatever you may be, you speak very well— 
your lectures are truly memorable.” 

“In that case maybe I have just the job for you. My followers are 
after me to publish my lectures. Perhaps you could transcribe the 
tapes? It’ give you the pretext you need to come and see me as often 
as you want.” 

“You truly are a damned con man—a randy one at that.” She rose 
to her feet, tucking the slip of paper into her handbag. 

Swamiji hugged her. “Come again. And soon.” 

“TI see.” 

On her way out she met the chief engineer’s pretty sister-in-law, 
and a wave of shame and contrition swept over her. But she quickly 
got over it, deciding to take stock of the situation only once she was 
home. 

Back home, however, she was kept busy, with chores to do and 
with looking after the children and the guests. 


“My vigilance file was closed today,” Prabhakar announced in 
high excitement, when he arrived home that evening. 

“How did that happen?” 

“Swamiji must have had a hand in it; I can’t think of any other 
explanation. Think about it—a vigilance file kept alive for ages is 
suddenly closed! I intend to go to Swamiji right now with some 
monev. Will you accompany me?” 

She wanted to but decided against it. “I was there this afternoon.” 

“ Two visits a day isn’t forbidden. You know something—you’re a 
born sceptic, you’ve never had respect for self-realized souls. It'd take 
a miracle to turn you into a believer. Say what you wish, Swamiji 
works miracles. My own case is proof enough.” 

She told Prabhakar about receiving half the mantra that 
afternoon—she would have to go back for the other half—and about 
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Swamiji’s proposal relating to preparing the transcripts for 
publication. He felt gratified: she had taken to Swamiji, never mind 
how little. 

The following afternoon, as she was debating whether or not to go 
to see Swamiji, she received the tapes. 


Now she didn’t have to go to his talks; she could meet him 
anytime—alone—to discuss progress in transcribing the tapes. He 
changed his schedule to give her ample time: suddenly the book had 
become his top priority. The wind had been taken out of the sails of 
the gossips too. Prabhakar was elated: his wife had been transformed 
into an ardent follower. Swamiji had found someone to bare his soul 
to. 

“You said you can make the mantra appear on blank paper,” she 
said one day, taking the slip of paper out of her handbag. “Do it. I 
want to see the miracle.” 

Swamiji took the cloth bag from the pedestal and guided her hand 
inside it. There she found the secret pocket and fished out an identical 
slip of paper. She unfolded it. Across it was written: Om Sri. 

“How long can you fool people?” she said. “Sooner rather than 
later you'll be found out.” 

“People should realize it’s impossible to make a mantra appear on 
blank paper, yet still they want a miracle. What harm is there if I fulfill 
their childish expectations? Don't doctors sometimes give patients 
placebos?” 

“But you seem to be doing more than that. You got the chief 
engineer's transfer cancelled; you got my husband's vigilance file 
closed and buried.” 

“That’s nothing; with the kind of followers I have, making such 
things happen is simple.” 

“What about the money you say you're collecting for your 
hospital?” 

“Believe me, that must be the one good thing I've ever set my 
heart on. Every coin goes to it. Thanks to my followers I don’t want 
for anything and don’t need more money. So why not do a good turn 
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for once?” He reached for a box under the divan and opened it. It was 
full of money and jewelry. 

“I believe you,” she said, rolling a bangle off her wrist and 
dropping it in. “That's my contribution. Tell me, will you invite me 
when you inaugurate your hospital?” 

Swamiji became serious. “Just when things were going fine, 
there’s been a sudden snag. I don’t know what's in store. I'11 tell you 
about it some day.” 


Over the following days he hardly had any time for her, and when 
he did he was never alone; either the publisher or somebody else was 
always present. At first this put her off and she berated him in her 
mind, but then it dawned on her that perhaps the problem he had 
hinted at had caught up with him. 

A few days passed, and then one evening Prabhakar came home 
with the news: Swamiji had bolted town! 

“I knew something like this would happen,” he commented. 

“You never said so.” She made an effort to hide her irritation. 

“These swamijis are all alike—basically after money and women, 
no matter how holy they pretend to be.” She didn’t respond. 

“Take you, for example. You were so contemptuous in the 
beginning, but what an ardent follower you turned into!” 

She didn’t want to get into an argument, at least for now. “When I 
listened to his talks I realized he was a man of deep knowledge; when I 
spoke to him I realized he was honest.” 

“ People are saying nasty things about the women he gave mantras 


” 


Suhasini walked off. 


to. 


It made front page headlines in the papers the next day: Swamiji 
had vanished into the blue. Not only had he taken off with the money 
and jewelry, but he had been able to con people simply because of the 
political patronage he enjoyed. The hospital project for which many 
rich ladies had given away their entire cache of gold ornaments didn’t 
exist. The police was preparing a list of all those who had been taken 
in. As well, a young woman from a well-known family was missing. 
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Prabhakar, phoned Suhasini from the office. “If the police come 
around to question you, tell them you know nothing.” 

“What about?” 

“About Swamiji,” he snapped with evident irritation. “ Tell you all 
about it when I get home.” 

The police didn’t show up. In the evening, Prabhakar gave her the 
gossip: in addition to what he had collected, the con man had spirited 
away the chief engineer’s luscious sister-in-law; the officers and 
businessmen were lying low because they all had given him fat 
donations of black money; women had complained to the police that 
he had cast spells on them to get them to part with their jewelry. His 
eyes searched Suhasini’s ears and hands. “Hope he didn’t manage to 
wheedle anything out of you.” 

“I gave him a gold bangle.” 

Whatever retort he wanted to make, he stopped short because the 
children returned home just then, but when they were in bed he 
returned to the matter. “Did he hypnotize you to make you give him 
the gold bangle?” 

“I gave it willingly, of my own accord.” 

“Is there a bigger fool than you? At least the others were under 
some kind of spell and didn’t know what they were doing, but you.... 
How in your right mind could you have given him a gold bangle?” 

“Don't forget that the gold bangle was mine, given me by my 
parents.” 


He brought home bits of news the following days. A police officer 
friend of his had shown him the list of women involved with Swamiji. 
He was relieved to see that Suhasini’'s name didn’t figure on it, 
although everyone knew how close she had been to Swamiji when she 
was working on the transcriptions. He had the nagging suspicion that 
his friend might have deleted her name out of pity for her. He had 
faith in her, though he didn’t take kindly to her giving away a gold 
bangle. 

Some days later the police nabbed Swamiji and laid their hands 
on everything he’d taken. The chief engineer's pretty sister-in-law was 
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restored to the bosom of her family, and she told all and sundry how 
she had been drugged and hypnotized. The women who had lost their 
ornaments thronged the police station, claiming the same thing had 
happened to them. Prabhakar begged Suhasini to file a claim for her 
bangle, but she showed no interest in doing so. “Why would I want to 
take back something I gave away willingly?” But he couldn't accept 
this and asked his police officer friend if all the pieces of jewellery had 
been identified and restored to their rightful owners. Everything, it 
turned out, had already been claimed. 

Following the police investigation, salacious stories of Swamiji's 
sex escapades with the ladies of the town made the rounds. The 
publication of his lectures added fuel to the fire. In the preface 
Swamiji paid Suhasini profuse thanks for her role in bringing out the 
book. When, with a friend, Prabhakar saw the book, he went red in 
the face. People gossiping among themselves about Swamiji’s 
philandering was one thing, but having his wife’s name linked to 
Swamiji in print was quite another. 

“We'll become the subject of gossip in every household now!” he 
said, flinging a copy of the book at her. 

She picked it up and rifled through it. “Handsome production.” 

“You're mentioned in the preface.” 

“Swamiji showed it to me before sending it to the publishers. I did 
actually help him with the transcriptions. You were so encouraging in 
those days.” 

“Things were different then. The fellow hadn't been found out for 
what he really was—a cad dressed in ochre robes!” 

“But does that make his talks any less interesting? They are as fine 
as any. I think everyone should read the book.” 

“ You seem to be taking his side. Did you have something going on 
with him like the other women?” 

“Yes.” Her voice was icy cold. 

“You didn't tell me about it before!” His voice rose. “You never 
asked.” 

“He must have put a hex on you.” 
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“He did nothing of the sort. Whatever I did I did willingly, not 
without thinking, deliberately.” 
Prabhakar walked away. 


The next day he returned home late, He didn’t speak to her the 
whole day. But the following day, returning from the office, he found 
himself alone with her; the children had gone out. While having tea 
he couldn't help bringing the topic up. 

“You might not have been aware that you were already under his 
spell. If the bloody fellow worked it on so many women, I can't believe 
he spared you.” Suhasini remained silent. 

“The bloody fellow was well up on the art of casting spells. Oh, 
that reminds me, didn’t you tell me that he gave you a mantra? He 
gave me a slip of paper with a mantra on it and asked me to keep it a 
secret, saying that sharing it with anyone could bring harm.” He 
retrieved the paper from the cupboard and unfolded it. “Harm my 
foot. I'm going to show it to the whole world.” 

Suhasini remained silent. 

“Let's see the mantra he gave you,” he said. “He must have 
warned you not to show it to anyone. To hell with that.” 

Without a word she got up and produced a slip of paper from her 
handbag. There was nothing on it. 


Translation: Paul St-Pierre, Leelawati Mohapatra 
and K.K. Mohapatra 
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17 
The Pukka Sahib 


Tripathy Sahib had great plans but they did not materialise. The years 
passed, and the “bullock-cart” of government service having lurched 
to a preordained destination, he retired. Now, when he found time to 
think of the larger meaning of life, he had to admit that he did not 
have either the strength or the ability to execute the grandiose plans 
of his youth: nor did he have the desire to do so. There were times 
though, when he felt that a great deal had been achieved; what more 
could he have done? He had risen from an impoverished home in 
some obscure village to the top of the bureaucratic pyramid. His sons 
and daughters had distinguished themselves scholastically, found 
suitable jobs, got married and settled comfortably overseas. He had 
an enormous house to live in and a steady income from the 
investments he had made. How many people were so fortunate? 

But no matter how determined he was to shake off the past, tiny 
memories invaded him, during unguarded moments: of his destitute 
father, who had been a priest, the humiliating environment of the 
village school, the long years in high school and college, where books 
had been the sum total of existence. The flow of life took a sudden 
turn when he entered service in a native princedom in Orissa. The 
ruler of the state, though barely educated, was a lover of English who 
owned an impressive library of English books. He took great delight 
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in entertaining British guests from time to time. On such occasions 
Ramapada Tripathy’s command of the English language was a great 
asset and he became the ruler’s advisor on ‘all things English and his 
link with the British community. When he had first entered college 
his town-bred classmates had made fun of his English. This proved to 
be a blessing as Ramapada became obsessed with the desire to master 
the language. On joining service, he bought a radio and listened 
religiously to the BBC programmes in order to refine his English 
accent and gain the acceptance of his British superiors. In both these 
endeavours he was quite successful. 

With the improvement in speech, came enhancement in status 
and salary; he moved from one feudatory state to another, rising ever 
higher in rank. Ramapada Babu evolved rapidly into Tripathy Sahib. 
The magic of the English language and contact with British 
officialdom turned him into an authentic sahib. Fortunately, his wife 
collaborated with him fully and Tripathy in his new incarnation 
distanced himself from village, family and childhood friends. His 
dress, manners and gestures were transformed and he even spoke 
Oriya with a British accent. 

Tripathy Sahib had been loaded with honours during his career. 
He was reputed to be an able administrator. As a coloured Englishman 
he avoided contact with natives, specially those who worked under 
him. His social contacts were limited to his equals, white or coloured; 
his moments of leisure were spent in the club, playing tennis, or going 
out on the occasional shikar. 

With independence round the corner, Tripathy Sahib was 
worried that the new leaders would dump officials like him, who had 
thrived on British patronage. But this group of officials adapted easily 
to the change and won the new rulers over; there was no decline in 
their influence. So much so that Tripathy Sahib’s fear that his hard- 
earned mastery of the English language might become a liability 
proved to be unfounded; even after decades of independence there 
were no signs that the importance of the English language was 
threatened. 
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When Tripathy Sahib moved on retirement, from a government 
accommodation to his own house, the experience was both pleasant 
and painful. All his life had been spent in transit from one official 
bungalow to another. These bungalows had a certain character to 
which he had grown accustomed. On being transferred from one post 
to another, from one bungalow to another, he had never felt a stranger 
ina new home, because all his belongings used to be arranged in their 
proper places and his retinue of servants would take charge. 
Everything was always as it should be: his favourite foods were served 
on the familiar dining table and when he rose from his familiar bed, 
there was the comforting heap of files in the small anteroom. But the 
suburban home he had built for himself was different. Its architecture 
was not in his favourite British colonial style; it had been designed by 
a modern architect. Tripathy Sahib felt disoriented when he first 
moved in. He particularly felt the absence of his late wife; it was she 
who had supervised the construction, though she was never able to 
live in the house. 

For the first time Tripathy Sahib became aware of all the debris 
that he had accumulated over the years: old office files that had never 
been opened; books loaned from libraries which he had never read 
and forgotten to return; addresses of welcome and farewell, 
elaborately framed; countless heaps of personal papers, shabby old 
clothing, battered trunks and suitcases. Tripathy Sahib decided to get 
rid of the unwanted junk before moving into his new home. Probing 
and poking into a bundle of old files he discovered a collection of 
yellowing papers that threatened to disintegrate on touch; all he could 
make out from the shreds was that they had been land records relating 
to his early years in a native state. Perhaps sale deeds for some lands 
that he might have bought or sold. But at this particular moment he 
was unable to recall the properties or relationships that had entered or 
vacated his life at various stages. The papers did not remind him of 
any specific transaction; however, he vividly remembered the 
overbearing face of the young ruler of the state. He did not feel like 
throwing the file away: the memories clung to him. 
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Ultimately, nothing was discarded; everything reached his new 
home. The room which his wife had intended as her prayer room and 
which he had mentally designated as his library was choked with a 
mountain of old books and papers. Seated at his desk in an 
inconspicuous corner, Tripathy Sahib felt he was surrounded by a 
travelling display of his mobile bureaucratic life. Any file that he 
opened evoked vivid memories, even though the matters they 
pertained to, were not always clear. Tripathy Sahib spent a great deal 
of his time in the library, surveying his own past. He felt he could 
spend the rest of his days scanning those files, reliving his memories, 
even if he had no particular goal for the last part of his life, no 
occupation, no friends. He also had the urge to put all those old 
experiences into writing. 

The main question before him now was: how was he to spend his 
time? Even after retirement, he was given various minor assignments 
which kept him active. Though he did not have much to do, he went 
to the office religiously and observed regular hours. The work would 
be over in a couple of hours but he kept himself busy by creating 
unnecessary work for the staff in his small office, cooking up various 
problems for them to solve. Although he was successful in keeping 
himself fully engaged, he realised that he was not the same Tripathy 
Sahib to his former friends. He still had respect in official circles but 
he knew he was far removed from the seat of power. Even when 
playing cards at the club he was made to feel small; he still occupied 
his old table, but all eyes were now focussed on the adjoining table 
which was occupied by his successor. 

Playing cards was his only relaxation. He had to give up shikar on 
account of the new laws protecting wild life. Likewise, he was forced 
to give up tennis. He continued playing when others of his age had 
already abdicated from the court. The new players were too young 
and agile for him and avoided playing with him if they could help it. 
When he did find an opponent he was invariably the loser, though he 
was sometimes allowed to win a game or two. How could he keep up 
his tennis under these circumstances? 
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Then his eyes began to fail him. One evening, when he was 
playing cards at the club, someone brought him a notice. Unable to 
read a word, he wiped his glasses clean, looked up at the light to 
confirm its brightness and finally defeated, handed the paper over for 
someone else to read. He went home and tested his eyesight trying to 
read prints of various sizes. He was unable to read anything except the 
headlines from the newspaper. He had never felt so helpless. Visiting 
the opthalmologist the next morning, he learnt that he had cataract in 
both eyes, but would have to wait until it matured before he could be 
operated upon. 

The trouble with his eyes shattered his faith in his own fitness and 
ability. Although the treatment was simple, he would have to suffer 
for some months yet. The period of waiting was painful as he was 
forced to remain indoors. He could no longer dissect the morning 
newspapers; it was sheer torture to turn the pages over in his library, 
unable to decipher anything. 

His only comfort at this time was his servant Basudev, who had 
been with him for ages. Tripathy Sahib had never tried to find out 
where he came from or whether he had a family of his own. He was a 
mere boy when he started working for Tripathy Sahib: first he learned 
to cook and then to read and write and lastly, he acquired the skills of 
driving, tutored by the government drivers attached to the sahib. His 
greatest gift was his economy of speech; he was so familiar with 
Tripathy Sahib'’s habits that he never needed orders: he knew exactly 
what had to be done. He rarely took leave to visit his village, but when 
he did Tripathy Sahib felt lost. When he retired it was only Basudev 
who remained to serve him. Tripathy Sahib was worried that Basudev 
too would grow old and become an invalid. He was afraid to ask 
Basudev to drive at night. It would be good to have a younger servant. 
But only the assurance of a secure government job would induce 
others to serve him, and this Tripathy Sahib could no longer provide. 
And so he was totally dependent on Basudev. 

Failing eyesight made any movement even within the house 
difficult for Tripathy Sahib. Friends advised him to let out the rooms 
on the first floor of the immense building. Actually he could have 
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managed with just three or four rooms; the rest were filled with 
unwanted junk and keeping them clean consumed a great deal of time 
and labour. The thought of letting out the first floor had occurred to 
him, but he felt it would compromise his dignity. Could he allow 
another family to share the space that he occupied? But as time went 
by and the feeling of helplessness and insecurity grew the idea was 
becoming less repugnant. He even told himself that a tenant might be 
of help in an emergency. If the tenant happened to be a doctor, so 
much the better. 

Once the decision was taken, his friends and acquaintances 
started to look for a suitable tenant. But the isolation of the house 
from any convenient shopping centre was a constraint. When he 
retired Tripathy Sahib had been keen to settle on the outskirts of the 
city, far away from the hubbub. His wife had approved of the site 
because of the temple nearby. However; the decision appeared now to 
be wrong. Not just tenants, even friends kept away on account of the 
distance. A prolonged search yielded only one prospective tenant: 
someone wanted accommodation for an office. Rather unwillingly, 
Tripathy Sahib rented out the first floor, keeping the “library” under 
his own occupation. The furniture for the new office arrived, to 
Tripathy Sahib’s great aversion. The people who came to the office on 
business intruded on his privacy. The only blessing was that there was 
no one to disturb Tripathy Sahib in the mornings and evenings, when 
the office was closed. 

The siting of the office in his home, the deterioration in his vision 
and the consequent loss of mobility brought a total change in his 
lifestyle and attitude. For the first time he was made aware of his 
feebleness. His confidence in his own strength and ability vanished. 
Time hung heavy on him when he was no longer able to read the 
newspapers; and one day, because he had nothing better to do, he 
walked to the temple nearby. There was no one in the vicinity. He took 
off his shoes, walked in and sat down on a stone inside the temple 
precincts. The touch of the cool morning breeze seemed to bring back 
numerous memories, particularly those of the temple in his village. 
But on this day the memories gave him pleasure. The sense of 
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wellbeing lingered all day and Tripathy Sahib resolved to spend an 
hour or two each morning at the temple. 

His contacts with his friends declined. When he stopped going to 
the club his friends occasionally called on him in the evenings, but 
now their visits were reduced. On some days Tripathy Sahib was all 
alone; the telephone was his only aide. He took to ringing up his 
friends and associates in the morning on returning from the temple; 
but as most people were then preparing to go off to work, no one had 
much time to spare for him. After a few minutes they would hang up, 
promising to call later. Only a few friends who had retired were 
prepared to talk at any length, but as they had nothing to talk about 
except their ailments he felt all the more depressed. At first he was 
reluctant to mention his failing eyesight and thus expose his own 
weakness, but gradually he fell in tune with the others and began to 
provide detailed accounts of his affliction and the treatment he was 
undergoing. 

Another habit that he acquired at this time was an appraisal of his 
friendships. He began to think of his condition as a time of suffering 
and to treat only those persons who came to see him as true friends. 
Under such scrutiny the number of his friends showed a sharp 
decline; when the cataract in his right eye was removed, he cancelled 
quite a few names from his list of friends. With his vision partially 
restored, however, life appeared considerably brighter. He gave up 
listening to news broadcasts on the radio and returned to the joy of 
reading newspapers. Erring friends were forgiven and the hand of 
friendship was extended, once again. 

One morning, while he was drinking tea after his visit to the 
temple, a young visitor arrived and introduced himself as a research 
scholar interested in the administration of the former princely states. 
He said he would be grateful for an opportunity to go through the 
papers in Tripathy Sahib’s possession. Tripathy Sahib was flattered 
that his collection of papers was perceived to be of such value, but he 
had no intention of sharing the treasure with anyone else. He 
explained politely to the young man that as he was planning to write a 
book himself he was unable to show him the documents. The visitor 
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went back disappointed, but a few days later Tripathy Sahib received 
a letter from the state archives asking him to transfer the documents 
to them in the public interest and offering to pay a price for them. The 
letter annoyed him and Tripathy Sahib wrote back saying that he had 
no such documents in his possession. At the same time, he resolved to 
begin the task of writing his memoirs as soon as vision was restored in 
his other eye. 

Some time later the cataract was removed. When the dressing was 
taken off and a new pair of glasses fitted, Tripathy Sahib felt he had 
returned to a familiar world. He had never experienced such agony as 
in these past eight or nine months. He went back to his club, his card 
games and his friends. He stopped visiting the temple: the 
newspapers took up all his morning hours. Though he periodically 
went back to his library he had no inclination to dig into those dusty 
old files. 

Life trundled along lazily. His meals were served up properly on 
time, thanks to Basudev. The days were spent, apart from the 
evenings at the club, in siesta and gentle relaxation. He scrutinised 
the newspapers minutely in the morning, spoke for hours on the 
telephone to friends and acquaintances, sifted through the mail when 
it arrived and wrote the occasional letter to his stockbroker or his 
children. His friends often described the happiness they derived from 
playing with their grandchildren or writing to them when they were 
away, but Tripathy Sahib had no such happy tales to relate, as he had 
never been close to his children. It was only his wife who had kept up 
the contacts while she was alive; he had not been able to spare time for 
them out of his crowded office schedule. He was unable to forge new 
links with them after his wife passed away. Their relationship was 
confined to the New Year greeting card and the occasional inquiry, 
regarding essential matters. 

He had no desire at this stage to start anything new. He did not 
even want to think about his past, let alone write about it. The 
sessions in the library were gradually reduced. He had hoped to pass 
the remainder of his life at this gentle pace, free from any hassles. But 
one night, when he was in the bathroom, he felt his head reel. When 
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he regained consciousness he found himself on the floor, his head 
bleeding. He thought he would call Basudev for help, but told himself 
he was better. He must have blacked out. He washed his face, rested 
briefly and was still debating whether to call Basudev when he felt 
dizzy again. Everything faded into darkness. 

When he came back to his sense this time, he found himself lying 
in an unfamiliar room. A survey of the surroundings told him he was 
in a hospital. A sudden stab of fear shot through his chest. With eyes 
closed he tried to recall what had happened the night before. But the 
memory seemed to recede: had he been lying in hospital for days 
already? The door opened and a nurse walked in ; when he attempted 
to question her she gestured that he was not to speak. He felt tired and 
drowsy and dropped off to sleep again. 

When he was carried out of the Intensive Care Unit to another 
room he realised he had suffered a heart attack. Basudev stood at his 
bedside, and near him was Umapada. Tripathy Sahib had had no 
contact for years with this younger brother who lived in the village. 
He had continued their father's priestly profession and looked after 
the family lands. He felt disturbed. Was this rustic, whom he had 
deliberately shut out of his life, trying to assert a claim? But when 
Umapada put a gentle hand on his forehead and asked, “Elder 
Brother, how do you feel now?” he felt a stirring in some remote 
corner of his heart. He had intended to reply with a faint wordless 
smile, but tears came unasked into his eyes. 

The ambulance transported him back to his home fifteen days 
later. The doctors had prescribed a severe regimen for him. Bland, fat- 
free food; along walk every morning and evening. No alcohol. Tripathy 
Sahib told himself quietly that he would refuse to live such a life; but 
within days he had fallen into the new routine. His timetable changed 
completely. He had been away from the club so long that he no longer 
wanted to return to it. He began to enjoy his walks, which he had 
started reluctantly on the doctor's orders. Those solitary early morning 
strolls along deserted roads, with the cool breeze fanning him, gave him 
intense pleasure. The temple was no longer just a milepost to measure 
thelength of his ambulations; it became a destination. 
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His social life changed. As he no longer went out, his relationships 
were confined to those who called on him. Umapada visited him once 
in a while to inquire about his health, and this connection brought a 
number of old acquaintances from the village to his home. Umapada’s 
son, who had a small medicine shop in the village, sometimes came to 
spend a day with him. Tripathy Sahib reminded himself that years ago 
Umapada had requested him to help his son find a job, but he had 
ignored the request. Sripada, his nephew, was a quiet, well-behaved 
young man; when he visited Tripathy Sahib he disturbed him as little 
as possible, spending most of his time in Basudev’s company. Once, 
when Basudev fell ill, Tripathy Sahib did not know what to do; but 
fortunately, Sripada arrived and took charge of everything. Tripathy 
Sahib found himself wishing that he had such a strong, active young 
man living in the house with him. 

One morning his eldest son, who had settled in the United States, 
arrived. He had been unable to come when Tripathy Sahib was 
unwell. He was accompanied by his wife and children, and they had 
taken rooms in a hotel to avoid inconveniencing anybody. The next 
morning Tripathy Sahib's American daughter-in-law took his two 
grandchildren sightseeing to Konark and Puri, and the son came alone 
to see his father. He had little time in hand and as Tripathy Sahib 
wanted to discuss a number of urgent matters with his son, he had 
jotted down the points on a scrap of paper. His main problem was the 
management of his property and bank accounts. When he tried to 
speak to his son about his property and his shares, the latter appeared 
disinterested. Tripathy Sahib’s assets, immense by his own standards, 
appeared negligible to his America-based son. Having listened to all 
that his father had to say, he said, “I don’t want a share in all this; you 
can ask the others and do as you wish.” Irritated, Tripathy Sahib 
contemplated bequeathing everything to some orphanage. His son 
saw the disappointment on his father’s face and said, “Father, at my 
age I cannot possibly take on new responsibilities.” 

At my age? Tripathy Sahib looked at his son. He really looked old. 
How soon time had passed! Tripathy Sahib remembered his birth. He 
became even more aware of the passage of time when his daughter-in- 
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law and the grand-children came to say goodbye. His granddaughter 
was a young woman of about twenty-five; soon she would get married 
and have a family. He would graduate into great grandfatherhood. He 
had looked forward to meeting his grandchildren and sharing a few 
happy moments, but the shadow of time had darkened everything. 

He had another realisation on meeting his grandchildren. They 
were thoroughly American in their speech. When he spoke to them 
Tripathy Sahib felt that his carefully cultivated British accent was a 
fake. Then he realised that he had relapsed into his original native 
accent, which had not a trace of the BBC influence! When the 
children had left he picked up an English book and read out a page to 
himself, aloud. No matter how much he strained himself the British 
accent refused to come back. It deserted even his Oriya speech. When 
he spoke to Umapada, Sripada or Basudev, it was in the rustic 
colloquial Oriya he had used as a child. Others might not have noticed 
the change, but Tripathy Sahib appeared to have forgotten that he 
had once spoken Oriva as well as English with a BBC accent! 

After his eldest son had spurned his inheritance, Tripathy Sahib 
too grew indifferent to all his possessions. He had planned to write to 
his other children and get their views, but now he felt it would be a 
waste of time: they were bound to echo what the eldest son had said. 
He consulted his friends and acquaintances about giving away his 
properties to some trust. They generally recommended the trusts that 
they were themselves associated with; and scoffed when other 
organisations were mentioned, saying it would be like casting money 
into water: Tripathy Sahib was disgusted and postponed his decision. 

The people in the office upstairs had made repeated requests for 
additional accommodation, which he had been ignoring; but this 
time, when the head of the establishment raised the matter again, 
Tripathy Sahib agreed to let out his precious library to them, as he was 
unable to climb the stairs to reach it. When the tenants asked him 
what was to be done with all the papers stored in the almirahs, 
Tripathy Sahib informed them that he had no further use for them: 
they were to be disposed of in any manner that the tenants thought 
fit. He handed over the keys to the room and the almirahs; and when 
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the almirahs had been emptied and sent downstairs, he did not even 
ask what had been done with the papers. 

Earlier, the days had appeared to pass slowly, but now the passage 
of time suddenly turned into a rush. He had no sooner taken his 
medicines for the morning and lay down in bed when it was time for 
the evening doses. The bills were hardly paid up each month, and the 
bills for the following month would arrive. The first floor was leased 
out to the office for a year at a time, but he had barely signed a new 
lease when the tenants arrived with renewal papers. Now he had no 
fixed time for sleeping or awakening. He had acquired the habit of 
sleeping, waking up and falling asleep again. He seemed to be living in 
an unreal world. 

With the progressive decline in health came a corresponding 
reduction in the number of friends visiting him, from the city. On the 
other hand now it was not just Umapada who came to see him from 
the village: numerous other people visited him as well. Sripada 
frequently came to town on business and stayed with him. Then, 
when a tottering old man from the village came to his door, calling 
out, “Ramu! Ramu,” the affectionate name by which his friends had 
addressed him in his childhood, Tripathy Sahib was suddenly thrown 
back into a vanished past, where he had not dared to venture for 
years. The old man’s cry carried him back to the little stream in the 
village, the mango orchards, the ancient temple dedicated to the 
goddess, the chill autumn winds ushering in the festival of the full 
moon, the blazing afternoon sun. The images of childhood returned 
most vividly, even though recent events had grown dim. 

Meanwhile, his daily routine had changed completely. The pain 
in his back and neck had forced him to sleep on a hard bed, without a 
pillow or mattress. One night he fell off the bed in his sleep and was 
told that at his age it was best to sleep on the floor. He had grown 
accustomed to the use of an airconditioner, but found that it 
aggravated his backache. He had it removed and slept all summer on a 
straw mat spread on the hard floor. Medical constraints and 
Basudev’s increasing feebleness had made his diet exceedingly simple. 
When the drugs prescribed by his doctors offered no relief he 
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consulted an ayurved practitioner from his village and was advised to 
take pakhala—boiled rice which had been soaked overnight. His old 
physician agreed that pakhala was the ideal food at his age. 

The management of the household had changed as well. His 
movements were restricted to a few rooms, downstairs. The people in 
the office had been clamouring for yet more space. Finally, Tripathy 
Sahib agreed to let out the greater portion of the house, keeping just a 
couple of rooms for his own use. Signboards outside and inside the 
building proclaimed its total annexation by the tenant office, 
relegating Tripathy Sahib and Basudev to an insignificant corner at 
the rear of the house. The office even bought his ancient motor car, 
which was falling apart from disuse, for a song. 

Tripathy Sahib did not want his affluent, healthy and anglicised 
friends to witness his decay. Gradually, all contacts with his friends in 
town, ceased. He was happy when Umapada came occasionally to see 
him. He had long chats with Basudev on a variety of topics. The news 
on the radio bored him. He found it a strain to converse with outsiders 
and was aware that he often sounded incoherent. Psychological fear 
gripped him, along with physical infirmity. He felt most at ease during 
Sripada’s brief visits. 

The only consolation was the swift passage of time. Often, he was 
unable to tell whether he had just woken up or was about to fall 
asleep. Dreams and reality merged. He would sometimes dream of 
Sripada and find him standing by his bedside, holding a glass of water. 
In his dream, he walked past the temple in his village and woke up to 
the sound of the temple bells in his neighbourhood. Life became a 
mosaic of light and shadow in which past and present mingled to form 
an indeterminate landscape. 

Tripathy Sahib was sleeping lightly that afternoon. For sometime 
past he had stopped using elaborate clothing: even a simple dhoti 
seemed cumbersome to him. He had only a rough hand-spun 
gamuchcha wrapped around himself. In a bronze bowl by his beside 
was the pakhala left over from his lunch. He had not shaved in days, 
finding the task tedious. He looked very much like his late father, the 
village priest. The dreams that came to him now were of his childhood 
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in the village. He dreamt he was running through muddy rice fields; 
he had slipped and fallen, and someone in the distance was calling 
him by his name: “Ramu! Ramu!” The call woke him up. He opened 
his eyes and looked around, but could see nothing clearly inside that 
closed room. But the ringing of temple bells in the village could be 
heard, very clearly. 

Translation: Bikram K. Das 
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18 
All Alone 


When she closed the door after seeing her husband and children off, 
Ranjana’s mind filled with a strange emotion. She was all alone in the 
big house; the house which bustled with the presence of husband, 
children and servants was now: completely empty and silent. She 
could not remember having ever been as lonely as she felt now. From 
her childhood, she had grown up in a large family amid brothers, 
sisters, uncles and aunts. She had never stayed away from her 
husband's family or from her own family after marriage. If Ashutosh 
ever went on a trip on rare occasions, the children were always there 
with her. As the children grew up, there was always a crowd at home 
from morning till late night. Even today, the house was extremely 
noisy with the children and the dog till everyone left in the evening. 
When Ashutosh decided to go to his village after receiving news of his 
father’s illness, the children too insisted on accompanying him as 
they had their summer vacation. Ranjana could not go with them as 
she had been assigned some work in her college. The servant boy had 
left for his home a couple of days earlier. She was all by herself in these 
circumstances. 

Ranjana entered the bedroom after closing all the other rooms. 
She had finished supper early in the evening. There was no other 
chore to do. As she sat on the bed and looked around, a sort of fear 
took hold of her. She felt a bit excited too. She lay down on the bed 
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and closed her eyes. There was no hope of getting any sleep at this 
time. What could she do now? She tried to recall if she had any 
personal work which could be taken care of at such a lonely moment. 
No, these days she didn’t have any work which could be called 
absolutely personal. All the family’s happiness, sorrows, wants, 
feelings, excitement, passions belonged to all of them together. She 
had no separate identity of her own apart from her husband, children 
and household. She was either a wife or mother or mistress of the 
house. Her college job was an extremely insignificant part of her life. 

No one had imposed this kind of life on her; she had herself 
chosen it. Ranjana was never a dreamer even as a child. After the 
completion of her studies, she married the groom chosen for her by 
her parents. Ashutosh, after acquiring his degree, joined the 
government service as a doctor. Ranjana assumed the responsibilities 
of running the household with the meagre salary of his initial service 
days. All her time was spent in this effort. The two children were born 
while Ashutosh was being transferred from one rural health centre to 
another. Finally he was posted to a small town. Here his finances 
improved considerably as his earnings increased with private practice. 
As he was getting set in his practice, he received his transfer orders yet 
again. This time Ashutosh resigned from the government service and 
opened his own clinic. Ranjana had no opinion in this regard as she 
had no aim in life other than looking after the children and the 
household. 

When a private college for girls opened in the town, Ashutosh 
persuaded her to join as a lecturer. Ranjana demurred in the 
beginning, for she had long forgotten all she had studied in her college 
days. How could she teach those girls? Ashutosh bought books for 
her. Then she wondered as to who would take care of the children 
when she spent the entire day at the college. Ashutosh found another 
servant. The founder of the college, who was taking treatment from 
Ashutosh, visited them one day and reasoned with Ranjana and made 
her agree. Ranjana took to bed at the thought of taking classes. 
Ashutosh gave her medicines and tonics, and finally Ranjana agreed 
to join the college. A few days before taking up her job, Ranjana 
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discovered that she didn’t have even a single decent sari to wear to 
college. In the last few years, she had become totally disinterested in 
her appearance and clothes. She had lost interest in sex after the first 
child was born and she looked upon her relationship with Ashutosh 
only as an unavoidable duty. She didn’t even take care of her personal 
hygiene, let alone taking care of her looks. If she failed to take a bath 
some day while attending to the chores of the children, she didn’t 
bother about it. Taking a bath and tending to her hair was not 
important for her. She looked after the cow and the dog herself and 
accepted untidiness as a way of life. No wonder, her house was always 
ina state of disarray and chaos. 

Ranjana had to tidy herself up besides purchasing new saris and 
blouses in order to go to college. At that time, it seemed to be an 
absolutely needless burden. She was used to existing in a totally 
dishevelled state, even when relations or guests dropped in and even 
Ashutosh, at times, seemed unhappy about it, but Ranjana did not 
bother. She had chosen an unexciting, staid and easy life for herself, 
not bothering a bit as to what others thought. Leaving the house and 
teaching in a college was like stepping into another world for her. It 
was not just that she had to obey a different set of rules regarding 
clothes; she also had to mingle with others outside of her home. 
Initially, she faced great difficulty in getting along in the new 
environment with unknown people. But she overcame this problem 
too. She maintained the bare minimum relationship with everyone in 
the college and had no other affinity with the college except the task 
of taking her classes. Gradually, she stopped making herself 
presentable when going to the college. She didn’t mind going there all 
dishevelled. $he was not bothered as to what others might think. For 
her college was only a slight aberration in her normal life and she 
chose to forget it once she returned home. 

In spite of her lack of interest and cold behaviour, her colleagues 
didn't allow Ranjana to lead a withdrawn life. Whenever they found 
time between classes, they would extend the hand of friendship 
towards her and try to be close to her. To avail the services of her 
doctor-husband, they would sometimes drop in at her residence. They 
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tried to get close to her by confiding their secrets in her even though 
Ranjana never talked about herself. Ranjana listened to them without 
curiosity, and never probed as she had no interest in whatever they 
talked about. The only other thing apart from family, clothes and 
housekeeping that formed the centre of their conversation related to 
love affairs and sex. They knew all the scandals of the town and were 
quite adept at describing them in colourful details. Their male 
colleagues were the chief topic of discussion. In that girls’ college, all 
the lecturers were women except for the principal who had been 
appointed after his retirement from government service and so were 
two others. One of them was elderly and doltish. Hence, the main 
target of their salacious gossip was the good-looking and young 
Srimant. Ranjana had barely noticed Srimant, but he seemed to her 
to be a gentle and decent person. She refused to believe all the filthy 
stories about him that were making the rounds, but would not refute 
her friends and only listened to them quietly. 

Lying on bed, Ranjana thought about these colleagues. What 
would they have done now if one of them had been alone like her? 
What would Pravina have done? She had once told her that she had 
been in love with some boy before marriage and that she had saved all 
his letters. Would she have opened those letters and read them again 
if left alone in the house? What would Niharika have done? She 
claimed that Srimant was mad about her though she was not 
interested in him in the least. Of course, everyone had dismissed her 
claims calling her a day-dreamer. Would Niharika have made a tryst 
with Srimant in the circumstances? Jyoti, Sushama and Anuradha 
had never told any romantic stories about themselves. Would they 
have spent the entire night recalling their unexciting and dreary past? 

While thinking in this vein, Ranjana wondered how she herself 
would pass the lonely night. There was nothing in the house which 
she could call exclusively her own that she would look for it and be 
with it. She had no close friend whom she could call and in whom she 
could confide her secrets. There were no secrets in the life of a person 
like Ranjana. But she did have one solitary experience to cherish. And 
she was going to think about it that night. She had tried to recall the 
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ten-year old incident many times in the past but failed. The reason 
was that whenever she thought about it, she was beset by so many 
problems that she had come to believe that the incident had never 
taken place and that she had only imagined the whole thing. She 
decided to surrender herself to reminiscing about those few days in 
her past when she was all by herself in her desolate house on that 
lonely night. 

Ranjana sat up on the bed. No, she was not going to recall the 
incident in the usual, commonplace manner; she would prepare 
herself properly for that. She chose to beautify herself for the occasion 
to face the past. She removed the sari from her body languorously. 
There was no hurry for Ranjana now; she had an entire intriguing 
night before her. A strange sensation ran all over her when she 
touched herself after taking off all her clothes. She yawned and 
stretched and got up from the bed and with measured steps went and 
stood before the mirror. For the first time, she looked full-length at 
herself. It was a novel discovery for her. She looked from bottom to 
top as if in a trance. She had not known that she had so much of body 
in her. She caressed the full roundness of her flesh given to her by her 
years and got acquainted with it afresh. Looking at herself from 
different vantage points, Ranjana made an effort to familiarise herself 
with the discrete terrains of her body. 

It was a new experience to be standing with her head held high 
before the mirror in bare feet and bare body. She came out of the 
bedroom and opened the doors of the other rooms. She switched on 
the lights and moved around the house as if trying to advertise her 
metamorphosed self to everyone. She was telling the darkness hiding 
inside the rooms to look at her intimately, to touch her by extending 
its hand and make her familiar with it. She went and sat on a chair in 
thenext room. She leaned against the wall on the verandah and went 
over to the kitchen to take a sip of water. She entered the bathroom 
and closed its door out of sheer habit. Then she flung open the 
bathroom door and surrendered herself to the shower. 

In a short time, she came to terms with her life in the college and 
struck an easy balance between the life at home and the life outside. 
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Everything was routine for her in college life. The same subject and 
the same old syllabi. Only the faces in the classes changed from year to 
year. Otherwise, it was simply the grind of one class after another. 
Ranjana had thought that she would manage the additional 
responsibility of the college in this manner along with housekeeping 
for a few more years till retirement. But after a few years, there was an 
extra requirement on her to do a Ph.D. Ranjana thought she would 
rather forego promotion than study and do research at her age. But 
Ashutosh again insisted on her going through it. He not only found a 
guide for her but also collected material for her from different sources. 
Ranjana too got immersed in the research work after delving into an 
unexplored period of the history of Orissa. Gradually, she developed 
self-confidence as her research progressed. She started writing her 
thesis and finally submitted it to the university within the stipulated 
period. 

Ranjana had no idea how long she sat under the shower. She felt a 
chill. She turned off the shower and wiped herself drv and returned to 
the bedroom to sit before the mirror. There were plenty of cosmetics 
in the dressing table drawer which she never used. She applied some 
on herself now with a lot of care. She applied kaajal in the eyes and 
tied her hair carefully. She stood before the mirror and was pleased to 
see herself. 

Two examiners praised her thesis. However, the foreign examiner 
from London wrote that even though the thesis was of a high 
standard, it should have made use of a lot of information concerning 
the work available in the India Office Library in London. The 
research work would be considered to be incomplete if these were not 
incorporated in the thesis. He also volunteered to help the researcher 
in all possible ways if she chose to visit London for the purpose. 
Ranjana was somewhat disappointed on getting this news. But she 
also wanted to know what she had missed out. However, she would 
never think of going to London to pursue her research. She concluded 
that she would forget about her Ph.D. and her promotion. 

But Ashutosh was not the one to give up. He persuaded Ranjana 
to write to the professor in London. The long reply that she received 
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from the professor was highly encouraging. The university agreed to 
bear her travel expenses. Cheap accommodation was found for her in 
London. In spite of Ranjana’s initial fear and hesitation, everything 
fell into place slowly and arrangements began for her visit. When the 
visa and the ticket finally arrived, Ranjana fell sick with fever. She 
thought it was a good enough excuse to cancel her trip. Ashutosh 
treated her and postponed the date of journey, informing all 
concerned about the delay. Ashutosh made a list of the things she 
would need in London and had them packed. 

Ranjana wondered what she would wear and opened her 
cupboard. A pair of blue jeans caught her eyes below the rows of saris. 
She had not worn these since a long time and had forgotten that she 
had them. When she sat down on the bed and tried to wear it, she 
found them to be too tight. She had put on weight. Still she somehow 
managed to pull the zipper up and do up the waist button. To feel 
comfortable in that tight dress, she sat down on the bed and got up 
from it several times before moving around the room. Then she went 
to the cupboard again and looked for something to wear over the 
jeans. Her hand caught a thick sweater and she put it on. She picked 
up the socks which had fallen on the floor and wore them. And then 
she stood before the mirror. 

Ranjana had felt like crying when she got down at Heathrow 
airport and stood in the long queue before the immigration counter to 
wait for her turn. She had never been away from home, let alone visit a 
foreign country on her own. It was not just that no one was known to 
her at that place, but everyone around her seemed distant and cold. 
She was somewhat reassured when she looked at her wristwatch to 
figure out the time and found a white man standing next to her take it 
from her and set it to the correct time. She stood in the queue for a 
long time and finally left the airport at two in the afternoon to face the 
chill and the wet weather. That dampened her mood even further. 
There was no need for her to have taken so much of trouble to reach 
London. When her taxi entered the city, there was a bit of thrill in her 
as she looked around. She must do her job well having come from such 
a long distance. She had to stay for three weeks in this strange city. 
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The taxi reached the correct address in an hour’s time and the taxi 
driver rang the doorbell. Ranjana was happy to see an Indian lady 
when the door opened. But she was again saddened by the fact that 
she had to pay a hefty sum towards the taxi fare. 

Mrs Patel carried Ranjana’s suitcase upstairs and showed her 
room to her. Out of the three rooms, the middle one was hers. The 
Patel family had migrated from Kenya. After the death of her 
husband, the lady had let out five rooms in the house to paying guests. 
Mostly, students, professors and researchers stayed there. She 
explained the rules and regulations of her house to Ranjana: she 
would serve dinner at six in the evening; guests had to prepare their 
own breakfast by taking things from the fridge; lunch had to be taken 
outside. She would call the inmates if there were any telephone calls 
for them, but she would not allow anyone to make a call from her 
telephone. One had to go to a pay phone for that and so on. Mrs Patel 
collected a week’s rent in advance from her. She showed her the 
contents of the fridge and also how to handle the oven in the kitchen. 
Ranjana didn't feel uncomfortable as there was no one else at home in 
the afternoon. But she felt a bit uneasy when Mrs Patel told her that 
there was only one bathroom for the three rooms upstairs and there 
were two gentlemen staying at the time in the other two rooms. 
However, she was so tired after the long journey that she dropped off 
to sleep in the same sari that she had worn earlier. Mrs Patel left her 
alone in her room. 

Ranjana looked at herself in the mirror with the tight-fitting jeans 
and the sweater on. She liked what she saw. She had not been wearing 
anything except saris. Ashutosh had bought the jeans before she left 
for London; she had bought the sweater herself. Her body, which was 
ordinarily covered fully in a sari, looked different now. She seemed to 
look younger and a great deal more fresh and appealing than her usual 
self. She sat down before the mirror and applied nail polish on her 
nails. She selected a very bright shade of lipstick from a box which she 
never used and applied it to her lips. Then she stood up before the 
mirror with her hands on her waist. She bent left and right and swung 
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her arms and body to look at herself. She winked at the mirror and 
held it with both hands before kissing her reflection. 

Mrs Patel woke her up at 6 p.m. sharp and served dinner. Luckily, 
the other guests had not returned till then. The clouds had receded 
and there was sunshine. Apparently, the sun did not set before eight at 
this place. Ranjana found it strange that one had to take her dinner 
even when the sun shone brightly. She rushed though her dinner and 
went back to sleep. However, she woke up after some time and could 
not sleep any more. She remembered her home. How could she stay 
away from evervone for such a long time? The next morning she 
decided to telephone Ashutosh from some place. She felt like crying 
when she thought about it as she had no idea from where she could 
telephone Ashutosh. How was she going to contact the professor? 
Would the professor be able to understand her English? How was she 
going to commute to the library every day in the tube? She dropped 
off into an uneasy sleep. It was seven in the morning when she woke 
up. She went to the bathroom and wore her newly stitched salwar 
kameez. 

She came down, filled the kettle with water and proceeded to 
make tea on the oven. But she couldn't light it. She badly wanted to 
have a cup of tea, but the oven wouldn't light even on the second try. 
She came and sat by the dining table and was depressed to see a 
constant drizzle outside. She thought it would be wonderful just to sit 
inside the house and not go out. She was happy at this time to see an 
Indian lumbering inside the room. The young man greeted her and 
asked her if she would like to have a cup of tea. Ranjana nodded 
eagerly. He made tea and placed the cup before her. Then he sat down 
on a chair across her and introduced himself. He was Javed Akhtar 
and had come from Pakistan to do a three-month course. Ranjana told 
him her name. But her happiness at finding someone from her own 
country melted away soon. He was a Muslim and that too from 
Pakistan; the man must not be trustworthy at all. She drank her tea 
and took leave to return to her room. She thought she would seek Mrs 
Patel’s help later for her own chores. 
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When she came down again an hour later, Mrs Patel was having 
her tea with a white man sitting near her. Mrs Patel introduced David, 
the fiancé of her daughter, who worked in another city which was 
David's hometown. He had come for some work to London and was 
staying with her. When Ranjana sought her help to telephone her 
home and contact the professor, Mrs Patel assured her that David 
should show her around when he went out on his work. David asked 
Ranjana to get ready immediately. Mrs Patel lent her an umbrella and 
Ranjana started out with David. 

There was a telephone booth at the kerb outside the house. David 
took money from her, bought a card and dialled the number given by 
her. Ranjana seemed to have regained her self-confidence after talking 
to Ashutosh. Everyone was all right at home. When Ashutosh said 
that he was worried about her, Ranjana assured him that she had no 
problems and that she would write everything in detail to him. David 
next talked to the professor over the phone at Ranjana'’s request and 
fixed an appointment for her an hour-and-a-half later. He also 
instructed her on how to reach the house of the professor. He told 
Ranjana that he would drop her at the underground station and 
explained how to reach the professor’s house. But Ranjana insisted 
that David accompany her and he agreed. 

David bought tickets for her for a week and showed her the map 
of the London underground. He explained the line she had to take 
and where to change trains in order to reach her destination. He also 
showed her the residence of the professor and the India Office Library 
on the London map. But when she had to take the escalator to go 
down, it became a problem for Ranjana. She could not get on to the 
moving stairs. Everyone moved easily on the escalator, but Ranjana 
could not do it. Finally, David, in exasperation, pulled her forcibly and 
made her stand on it. Ranjana took a deep breath on the moving 
escalator and discovered that David was still holding on to her. She 
freed herself, but when she had to get off the staircase, she again 
surrendered herself to David. This time David held her more tightly 
than necessary, but there was no other way for Ranjana except to 
surrender to this excess. 
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The professor was an extremely nice person and patiently gave a 
lot of advice on her work. He also suggested various reading materials 
to her. He telephoned someone in the library and requested him to 
help Ranjana in her work. David kept looking at his watch 
impatiently while they talked and when they emerged from the 
professor’s house, he said that he had a lot of work and would leave 
after Ranjana reached the tube station. Ranjana made a lot of 
entreaties and finally persuaded him to drop her at Mrs Patel’s. David 
finally relented, but said that they had to first eat somewhere. 

They entered a nearby pub and David asked Ranjana what she 
would like to drink. When Ranjana declined to drink anything, he 
brought beer for himself in a big jug and sat down to drink. After 
about half an hour, he suddenly remembered that they had come 
there to eat. He took money from Ranjana and brought some food for 
her. Ranjana didn’t like it at all. As she was nibbling at her food in a 
dejected manner, she found that David was going on drinking without 
any bother. He didn’t seem to be in a hurry to get up, though Ranjana 
kept looking at her watch. David got up after a long time and they 
started on their way back. 

When she reached home, Ranjana found that Mrs Patel was not 
there. No one else seemed to be there at the time. Ranjana was scared 
to be alone in the house with David. She took leave of David and went 
upstairs. She entered her room and locked it from inside. Someone 
knocked on the door after a little while. Ranjana thought that she 
would not open the door. But she finally opened it as she was not too 
sure as to who was at the door. David was standing outside. He 
entered her room before she could speak. He said he had brought a 
book for her which contained a detailed map of the city. He sat by the 
table and explained the map again to Ranjana. She stood as far away 
from him as possible and tried to understand the routes. David closed 
the book in a while and tried to start a conversation with her by asking 
various things about India. Ranjana could sense that this man didn't 
mean well. She answered him in monosyllables and finally said that 
she wanted to rest as she was not feeling well. David got up to leave. 
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But he embraced her yet again near the door under the pretext of 
taking leave of her. 

Ranjana lay down on the bed and thought David’s behaviour was 
atrocious. But she was surprised that she didn’t feel as revolted as she 
had thought she might feel by the embrace of a stranger. Since a very 
long time, she had accepted that she had no womanly charm that 
could attract a man. Her self-confidence seemed to have been restored 
even though she didn’t like David’s advances. Be that as it may, 
Ranjana decided that she was: not going to depend on David any 
longer. She got up from the bed and tried to figure out the way to the 
library the next day on her own. That evening she again saw Javed at 
the dining table. She started a conversation with him on her own just 
to find out whether she could strike a friendship with someone in this 
friendless city. Javed was not only a decent man, but he also 
conducted himself in a dignified manner. He was a teacher of English 
literature at his university and was familiar with London from his 
earlier visits. When he took leave of her after dinner, he assured her 
that he would help her in all possible ways and that Ranjana could let 
him know if she needed anything. 

The two of them started, out together the next morning and 
walked to the underground. Javed drew a map for her on a piece of 
paper giving her detailed instructions to reach the library. Ranjana 
was totally disturbed to receive so many directions at a time but she 
took the paper from his hand and stood waiting for the train. Javed 
told her that his own train would leave from that platform but 
Ranjana had to go to the other side in order to catch her train. When 
Javed found her staring at him stupidly, he looked at his watch and 
said that he would accompany her for the day. 

Ranjana recalled that lights were on in all the rooms. She got up 
from the dressing table and went into the adjacent room. She saw the 
mirror on the wall before switching off the light and stood for a while 
before it. She switched the light off and went into the next room. 
Suddenly, she saw an open window in that room. Was the window 
open when she had entered the room the last time? Of course, the 
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garden was on the other side of the window and there was no 
possibilitv of anyone looking at her through the window. Even then 
she blushed profuselv. Then she wondered about the impression she 
would make if someone discovered her in that attire. She switched the 
light off and went into another room. She opened the closed window 
and looked outside. She could see the street through the window but 
it seemed to be deserted. She switched the lights off in all the rooms 
and went to the barn near the courtyard. She took the sweater off and 
held it in her hand as it was hot outside. She switched the light on and 
found the cow staring at her. Ranjana stood before her and said, 
“Baula, as least you can take a good look at me.” 

After spending a week in London, everything seemed to fall into 
place. She had now taken to wearing jeans. She could go to different 
places on her own. She was able to follow the English accent and 
converse with everyone. By now she had become a part of the Patel 
family. She had not met David after that first day; he had perhaps left 
London soon after. She became friendly with an African gentleman 
who stayed in the room next to hers. He was a jolly man and would 
always compliment Ranjana on her beauty; he would say in jest that 
he would definitely have proposed to an Indian woman like her had 
he not been a married man! Her work in the library was progressing 
well and she had visited many tourist spots with Javed on Sunday. She 
had accepted the ways of that land and was no longer revolted by the 
sight of young people in tight embrace and kissing or any other kind 
of physical expressions of their love. 

She liked Javed and spent a lot of time with him. He was extremely 
sober and gentle in his behaviour towards her. Even then Ranjana hada 
feeling that he was totally cool and measured as far as she was 
concerned. Ranjana told him everything about herself, but he never 
came out with any information about himself unless asked specifically 
about it. Ranjana wanted him to joke or talk amorously with her as he 
did with everyone else. But while Javed talked lightly with others, he 
became extremely grave when talking to her. One day the bathroom 
door was not properly locked while Ranjana was having a bath and 
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Javed pushed it open. He begged forgiveness and went out, and even 
though he was not at fault, he became even more reserved with 
Ranjana thereafter. More than her own embarrassment and 
discomfiture, Ranjana was distressed by the fact that Javed considered 
himself guilty, though the mistake was hers and she tried to put Javed at 
ease. One day she shocked Javed by coming into his room. 

Javed was a bit taken aback to see her, but recovered soon and 
chatted with her. He had earlier told Ranjana that he was unmarried. 
Ranjana asked him if he was in love with some girl. After asking the 
question, Ranjana was amazed at her own audacity of being in a room 
with a person whom she scarcely knew and for asking such a personal 
question. Javed coloured a little and nodded affirmatively. He showed 
her the photograph of the girl. Ranjana held the photograph for along 
time but didn’t probe any further. Then she asked him about his 
studies, his university and his parents. After a while, Javed asked if he 
should go and get a cup of tea for her. Ranjana asked him in turn 
whether he drank liquor or not. When Javed nodded in affirmation she 
wanted to go to a pub with him and taste the stuff. She almost forced 
Javed to agree and they went to the neighbourhood pub that evening. 

Ranjana insisted that she would drink whatever Javed drank. 
Javed advised her to drink wine but Ranjana brought a mug of beer 
and started drinking though the taste was bitter. When the mug was 
finished, Ranjana said that she was going to pay for the next round of 
drinks. She made Javed get more beer for both of them. Ranjana was 
feeling quite lightheaded when they finished their drink and left the 
place at a late hour. Everyone was asleep by the time they reached 
home. Mrs Patel used to keep food aside for those who didn't return 
by six. A microwave oven. was kept to heat the food any time. Javed 
heated the dinner and both of them sat down to eat. Ranjana was still 
feeling a little dizzy. After dinner, Javed took her upstairs, supporting 
her and left her in front of her room. Ranjana hit the bed without 
changing; she was having a severe headache. Ashutosh had given her 
medicines for everything, but she didn’t have the will to open the 
suitcase and look for them. She came outside and knocked gently on 
Javed’s door. When he opened it, she asked him for some medicine for 
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her headache. Javed gave her the medicine through the half-open 
door. Ranjana returned to her bed with the medicine but she didn’t 
seem to have the will to take it. She passed out on the bed. 

Ranjana’s work in the library was finished in a few days and it was 
time for her to return. She had already taken leave of the professor 
and made rounds of the other tourist spots along with Javed. Her 
return ticket was confirmed and she had informed Ashutosh over 
telephone about it. She had also settled her account with Mrs Patel. 
She had done her shopping and had packed everything neatly in a 
new suitcase. 

Ranjana and Javed sat all by themselves at the dining table the 
last evening before she was scheduled to leave London. They finished 
their dinner. Javed asked her about her ticket and luggage. But 
Ranjana was quiet. Javed made coffee for both of them. Ranjana 
drank it silently. When silence reigned for some time, Javed advised 
her to retire early as she had to take the morning flight. Ranjana said 
that she had to get up at three in the morning as she needed time to 
get ready. She wondered how she could get up at that ungodly hour. 
Javed said that he had an alarm clock which he would lend her. They 
cleaned the dining table and as they were going upstairs, Ranjana said 
that the alarm clock was not going to help. She requested Javed to 
wake her up if he did not mind. Javed agreed. At the landing, Ranjana 
said as she moved towards her room that she would keep the door 
open in the night. 

Ranjana undressed and lay down on the bed. To cool her burning 
body and mind, she surrendered herself to her own hands. She was 
not thinking of the next morning. She was now beyond past, present 
and future; she was beyond the confines of her world and was floating 
in the void. She could only hear the rise and fall of her own heavy 
breathing; she could perceive only her own touch, smell and taste. All 
her senses were now centered on a pulsating point of her body. Lost to 
herself, Ranjana tried to recall Javed’s face, but his face did not 
materialise. So she devoted all her senses to invoking Srimant. 


Translation: Ashok Mohanty 
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19 
The Long Life of Poetry 


Devnath opened his eyes amidst the light and sounds coming through 
the windows. These days he didn't follow a daily routine. He ate when 
he felt hungry, slept when he felt sleepy and got up when his eyes 
opened. He had slept well last night, and he felt fine this morning. He 
stretched his hand and picked up the pillow that had fallen on the floor, 
and put on his glasses kept on the nearby table. He could not see 
clearly; he wiped the glasses and realised that he would now have to get 
another pair. That reminded him of many other jobs which needed 
attention, and with an effort he banished all these from his mind. 
There was no point in keeping an account of all that he had forgotten to 
do. If something could be deferred till tomorrow, why doit today? 

Hari Master's servant boy placed a glass of hot tea before him, as he 
sat near the table after washing his face. He was grateful to have such a 
loving family near him. Tea always reached him the moment he got up 
from bed; the thali came when he felt hungry. 

Devnath took out a biscuit from a jar on the shelf, dipped it in his 
tea and looked at the wisp of faint smoke going up. He decided to take 
out warm clothes from the box tucked under his bed. There was a slight 
chill in the air since the last few days, but he had been deferring this 
small chore. He had not even read yesterday’s newspaper until now. He 
picked it up from the table and ran his eyes over it. None of the news 
interested him, and after turning the pages, he went back to the line he 
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had seen in an advertisement for some furniture: ah, that home is 
indeed like heaven. Mulling over it for a while, he tried to recall the 
second line of that familiar couplet. No. it was of no use. It rhymed with 
an arrangement of words like ... where rules.... But what was the word 
before that? What rules? Beautiful furniture? Could he write a new 
line to rhyme with the first one? He had to rearrange the first line 
before that, with a mark of exclamation perhaps: Heavenlike, ah, is 
that home! If he wrote ‘oh’ in place of ‘ah’? If he shuffled the words 
around: that home, ah, is heavenlike? Or, that home, oh, is heavenlike? 

There was a time when all his time was spent playing around with 
words. His mind worked incessantly like a dictionary and a thesaurus 
put together. There was an unusual joy in substituting a new word for 
an old one, putting two or three-letter words in place of one having four 
and the other having two letters. Making up a line and breaking it up 
again. Moving around brackets and exclamation marks. There was an 
excitement in using old words to make up new proverbs. There was a 
perverse pleasure in rejecting alliterations that crept in so effortlessly 
into the composition. 

And was the page-long live poem that finally took shape before 
him what he exactly wanted? Was it the same form inside his mind 
which had taken an outward shape now? How much did the 
recollection of the morning reflect the dreams of the night? When he 
read the finished poem, it sometimes seemed to be perfect, while at 
other times it seemed as if a lot had been left unsaid. It was like the 
painting of the eyes to complete the beautiful earthen image—the 
want of some special touch. The journey into the world of thoughts 
started all over again, waiting for a boon from the wish-fulfilling 
goddess of words. The pen again moved on the blank sheet. No more 
playing around with words, now it was the stratagem for a cold war 
withthem. 

Moving his eyes away from the world of the newspaper, Devnath 
looked around the harsh reality of his bed, table and chairs. Like him, 
all these were aged and dilapidated. He suddenly recalled the famous 
easy chair of Rabindranath, although there was no similarity between 
the rickety old chair on which he sat and the fancy chair which had 
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crossed the seven seas to reach Shantiniketan as a gift of love from an 
Argentinian lady. Still, out of context, Devnath imagined his own chair 
to be echoing the sentiments of Gurudev’s chair—pitiful and sad, the 
silent suffering of emptiness pervades the house bereft of the beloved. 

Unrelated lines of poetry entered his mind in this manner at times 
and tortured him. Sometimes a beautiful rhyme of few words would 
caress the innermost depths of his mind like the pangs of a lost love. 
Devnath woke up from his reverie and became circumspect again. 
Why should he disown his easy life and seek asylum in some false 
surreal world? He felt well today. It was sunny outside. He could easily 
walk up to the street square. No, he had no complaints against life. On 
the other hand, he must admit that fate had dealt him a decent hand. 
Otherwise, how could he have simply walked into his paternal house, 
had a tenant like Hari Master and a market conveniently located at a 
walling distance? He was even more fortunate to have the highway 
running near his village to facilitate the transport of iron ore to the steel 
plant, anda dhaba anda liquor shop in the market square to caterto the 
needs of truckers. 

The boy placed the tiffin tray before him as he was about to change 
and go outside. Food was available at the dhaba in the market square 
but breakfast always arrived on time from Hari Master's house. Why 
should he eat outside? He finished breakfast and left the plate outside 
and came out of the house. He had only to take a short walk to reach the 
highway—an altogether different world. 

The traffic on the road was getting heavier by the minute. One 
after another truck carrying iron ore raced away. One more line of 
poetry forced its way into his mind despite himself: the final 
deliverance of the prehistoric iron age. He could not recall the next line. 
There were words like primeval times, accursed men, which were 
followed by other words like the turn of the wheel, steel, steel. It 
seemed like ages now. Steel was the only thing that mattered at the 
time—the social and political environs had been burning with the 
demands for a steel plant. Vociferous demands for steel had 
intermingled with the singing of the patriotic, ‘Vande Utkal Janani’. 
That dream too was fulfilled in due course. The steel plant was set up. 
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The green shoreline and the dense forests of the patriotic song 
gradually took a new shape. There was now a red layer of iron ore dust 
onthe greenery on either side of the road. 

The liquor shop would not have opened yet, but customers had 
started reaching the place early in the morning. Perhaps it was illegal to 
have a liquor shop in the place. Perhaps the crowded market on that 
square itself was illegal too. Devnath sometimes imagined that the 
place was a temporary camp of nomads put up for a few days; the 
transient, bustling camp had come up only that morning and would 
not be there when he came again the next morning. He would find only 
the open field of red soil before him. 

The bench on which he sat daily was vacant. He wiped it clean and 
took his seat. When a burst of chilly wind hit him, he wrapped the 
shawl close around him. The rays of the sun were still gentle; gradually 
it would get real hot which one would not notice after downing a 
couple. The shop had bamboo screens around to prevent outsiders 
from looking in. Devnath signalled the shopkeeper sitting amid 
glasses, bottles and plastic jars inside the low, thatched house. A full 
bottle and a glass materialised before him in no time. Fired gram would 
come with the second bottle. He was an old and regular customer; the 
owner of the shop knew exactly what he needed when. The glass had 
not been washed properly; a few flies buzzed around it. The jingling of 
the glasses and bottle chimed with the humming of the flies. These 
sounds echoed his first introduction to words and sounds in the first 
bookof his childhood. Ding dong goes the bell; tick tock goes the clock. 

There was no poetry now; only words. In his childhood, there was 
sheer poetry in the words of the primer, unrelated words which had 
nothing to do with each other. “Round and round the eddy” was made 
to rhyme with “uncle's teddy.” Or, “a group of lame men sitting in a 
circle,” “talked to each other with a happy chuckle.” The very. idea of 
some special folks merrily busy gossiping created a poetic mood. He 
looked up at the sound of cawing overhead and his hand automatically 
covered his glass. The crow is gruff and uncouth, but it is also the 
harbinger of good news. The swan might be sent as a messenger like the 
cloud-messenger in Sanskrit poetry. But a crow-messenger? What 
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kind of poetry could be written about the crow? The raven? Edgar 
Allan Poe? Not any more! Never! 

Some other customers had arrived by this time. They would talk 
among themselves and never bothered him. Who knows what they 
made of him? Only once had someone come to him and asked, ‘Sir, you 
write poetry, no?’ 

Devnath could not hear him right the first time; he looked 
questioningly at the man. The man came closer and said, ‘Poetry; you 
write poetry, don’t you?’ 

Devnath was a bit amazed but happy and nodded in the 
affirmative. The sobriquets of a poet got stuck when one had written 
poetry once; it didn’t matter if he had not written for years thereafter. 
He himself didn’t remember when he had written his last poem. 

‘I want to get a couplet written at the back of my truck’, the man 
said with a natural ease. 

Devnath recalled that he had received such customised requests to 
write wedding songs during his college days. There was a tradition at 
the time to print eulogies meant for the bride and the groom and 
distribute them among the guests. He wrote a few lines at times out of 
sheer exasperation and without making any real effort, but his friends 
later informed him that the songs were greatly appreciated. The truck 
driver said, ‘But the couplet has to be real good; good enough to take 
on the Hindi ones.’ 

Someone had asked him to write after so many years. There was a 
time when he received repeated reminders from editors of magazines; 
singers didn't let him alone with their entreaties to write lyrics for 
them. All this now seemed to have taken place in an earlier birth. The 
truck driver brought a bottle from the shop and placed it before him 
after he had agreed to his request. Advance payment for poetry on 
order! Devnath felt that he had taken on a heavy responsibility as he 
took a drink from the new bottle. Writing a cheap rhyming couplet 
seemed too tough for him now. He thought of a jingle in order to release 
himself from the obligation; no beginning, no end; no enemy, no 
friend. But he didn't like either its meaning or its language or the 
rhyme. Besides, every truck carried some such a message at its back! 
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For the next few days, he got busy in rearranging these two lines or 
trying to write a new couplet. The few words only got shuffled around 
as he kept at the job with all seriousness, but a good rhyme would not 
come. He hoped he would never meet that trucker again. The man 
sometimes came to the shop when Devnath was present there. Even 
though he never reminded him about it, Devnath could not forget the 
advance he had been given. Once when they came face to face, 
Devnath took out a small notebook and pen from his pocket and 
placed them on the table just to show that he had not forgotten his 
commitment. The man seated at a distant table looked at him and 
smiled, but did not make any further effort to communicate with him. 

Devnath was scared that the man would some day confront him 
and demand his couplet for the bottle of booze. He tried to calculate 
how many bottles he could reasonably get in exchange for a whole 
poem. The man never turned up again. Even if he had not been able to 
complete the jingle, Devnath would look out for the man since he was 
his living testimony to being a poet. But the man never came again. 
How fast things changed in a few days! The thatched roof of the wine 
shop had given way to a pucca structure. The furniture was now of a 
better quality and more expensive. The man had perhaps left the state 
and gone elsewhere to start life afresh. It was also quite possible that 
some accident had taken his life. 

Even this minor aberration in the unexciting life of Devnath was a 
thing of the past like his own childhood—the slow pace of childhood 
and youth spent in the village. The memory of freedom fighters, 
tricolour in hand, parading down the village roads, was more fresh in 
his mind than his personal sorrows and happiness or the village 
festivities. ‘Come under the flag if you believe in Gandhi, lose your 
identity in the waves of freedom’—there was perhaps no poetry in such 
songs, but there was great excitement. It had no music, but there was a 
strange elation in the group singing the patriotic lines. The poetry was 
a mere footnote to the flag. Then came Inquilab Zindabad —a one- 
page song about a boy martyr selling at two paise apiece, it was about a 
12-year old laughingly braving bullets. Poetry was song; reading 
meant singing; getting at the meaning was not through reclusive 
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reading, but through processions. Then came poetry’s new age when a 
modern poet wrote his memorable lines about the martyr in a new 
idiom—‘this is no funeral pyre, friends, this is the wick of freedom 
burning eternally in the country’s darkness.’ And later came Alfred J. 
Prufrock to pull him out of the golden enchantment of daffodils. 

The convulsions that took place inside his chest while reading 
Eliot for the first time in college still sent shivers down the spine. At the 
time he sought out and read western poetry like a mad man. He had 
managed to find the meaning of the six lines of Dante in italics under 
the title ‘Prufrock’. After class, he discussed poetry with his professor. 
He wanted to find out the meaning and context of the symbols, hints 
and indirect references in poems. It was as if he had to understand each 
line and each word of the poems he read. The professor advised him to 
steer clear of the difficult words and complex expressions which acted 
as hurdles and read the composition since only then would he enjoy 
reading poetry. But Devnath was not convinced. How could he 
segregate such parts from a poem? Those hurdles against which he 
stumbled were the real poetry for him: poetry that was meaningful in 
its own meaninglessness. 

He stayed in his uncle's house in town to study in college. He had 
created his own world by piling together all his papers in the small room 
he had been given to stay. He had no interest in games or movies like 
other boys; he sat for hours together when he chanced upon a book. All 
the libraries in the town were familiar to him and all his friends had a 
fondness for literature. Being a quiet, gentle and deferential young 
man, he mostly kept to himself and was loved by everyone at home in 
spite of it. No one ever upbraided him for spending all his time with 
books. 

All the poems that he had written during his school days were in a 
bound notebook. He looked at poetry from a different angle when he 
came to town and read new poems and especially the English poets. 
When he read his poems from the old notebook, they seemed to be 
extremely dry, ordinary and hackneyed. Angrily, he tore the notebook 
into pieces and threw it away and started writing in a new notebook. 
He wrote a couple of lines, crossed them out and wrote something else. 
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Sometimes he was able to write ten lines at a stretch and at other times 
he could not write even one line. But he never gave up; he persisted 
until the poem was complete. Then he started sending his poems to 
magazines. Finally, one day, one of his poems got published in a 
prominent literary journal. 

Beyond poetry, he had little personal life. He knew that he had to 
find a job and set up his home once he finished college. And that came 
to pass too. He got a minor job in a small government office; he found a 
small house on a nondescript street and started his mediocre life. His 
wife was an amiable person and not very ambitious. His three-member 
family—ves, a son had been born to them in due time— managed quite 
well with his meagre salary. Devnath led a contented life within the 
narrow bounds. Contented because he had a greater world beyond his 
social life and temporal affairs—that of poetry. To be truthful, he 
roamed in an unending and all-encompassing universe beyond this 
world ever since he had become an ardent devotee of Tagore. Be that as 
it may, the poet had to return, at the end of the day, to his two-room 
house from that other world of his. He had to do the shopping, ensure 
the welfare of the children and cater to the social demands of relatives 
and neighbours. These were matters which he would have preferred to 
ignore. These were matters which Rabindranath had jestfully 
described as the basis of the writing of the modern poet; the wine shop 
in neighbourhood, the altercations between husband and wife 
morning and evening, the empty capless bottle of oil, the comb with 
broken teeth, the last, thin slice of the cake of soap and so forth. 
Devnath believed that these subjects didn’t make for poetry. Hence, he 
kept himself as much aloof from the household chores as possible. 
Luckily, his wife took complete charge of the household. In his own 
house, Devnath turned into a paying guest, and he was happy to hand 
over the salary to his wife on the first of each month. 

He remained a paying guest for ever. He had arranged a cook for 
himself when he first started living in the village. But Devnath let Hari 
Master take care of him when he came as a tenant. He wound up his 
own kitchen and ate with Hari Master. He didn’t take any money from 
him towards the rent, but when he offered some money to Hari Master, 
he refused outright. 
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But now, sitting under the gentle sun in the open space in front of 
the wine shop and sipping from his glass, he was not thinking of his 
family of yore. He was assailed more by lines of poems than the 
memories of his personal life. Tagore seemed to have had a complete 
hold over him at that time. Looking skyward he was searching for some 
curious star between the day's first sun and the last sun of the day, to 
whose question there was no answer. The mind turned euphoric when 
he thought of Gurudev. Everything seemed to be a cut above the 
commonplace—the sea of great humanity, the innermost heart which 
opened up the being, the man-child playing on the earth's shores! 

Devnath had been disappointed when Gurudev wrote about the 
dog with wounds all over the body, dead mice, the fish in the pot of hot 
oil, dirty socks and disgusting flies. The same Vishwa Kavi, who once 
thought that there was nothing great about the fact of the train 
running on steam, later wrote poems like ‘Night Train’ and ‘Station’. 
But Devnath had got caught up in the cosmic phase of the poet. 
Deleting all the dry prose from life and poetry, he himself remained 
engrossed in unearthly things like love, time, death, immortality and 
relationships. He used up his life’s sap in writing poetry. 

He also got recognition and honours for that. He definitely 
enjoyed the glory of being a poet. He was held in high esteem in society 
even though he held a lowly job. The editors of magazines pampered 
him. He was invited to recite his poems. Writers and charmed readers 
were his friends. He lived according to the typical schedule of a poet as 
laid down by Sanskrit aestheticians: the poet should sleep for sixhours, 
read for three hours in the morning after finishing his daily chores, 
write for three hours or revise what he had written the day before, 
participate in the criticism of his composition in the company of his 
friends in the afternoon and then revise them. In the process of living in 
this manner for a few years, two books of Devnath’s poems were 
published. His poems found place in poetry anthologies and were 
translated into other languages. Side by side, his son became older, his 
wife became more sickly, more religious and more cantankerous; and 
Devnath became even more irresponsible with regard to his family. 
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He would move to the verandah when the sun was a bit more 
harsh. But it was all right at this time to sit here. More and more 
customers arrived as time rolled by. His was a known face in the place, 
and perhaps everyone knew that he was a literary man. Hence, he 
received some respect from everyone; no one occupied his usual seat. 
He picked up his glass and took a small sip. He drank slowly and in 
small measure since he spent a long time there. Everyone considered 
him irresponsible, but he was very careful about his drinking. Once he 
had fallen down on the road when he had taken more than his normal 
quota. Ordinarily, he took a rickshaw at such times, but he was unable 
to find arickshaw that day. He was confined to the house fora long time 
after that. Hari Master was put into unnecessary trouble because of 
him. He took him twice to the hospital in the nearby town, bought 
medicines for him and took care of his dietary needs. 

Devnath was very careful from then onwards. He didn't have any 
right to put others to trouble. Notwithstanding the disturbances 
taking place in the world within him, he was determined to be careful 
in the world outside making sure that he remained in good health and 
paid others the consideration due to them. He could surely do this 
irrespective of how his mind wavered. But there was no way to rein in 
the mind. A couple of lines seemed to barge into his head at the time: 
‘beyond the earthly night, it kept shining bright.’ At a more creative 
time in his life, he might have written a whole poem using these 
phrases. Arranging the two lines in different ways and adding more 
words in the beginning and end of the lines. He might have carried his 
thoughts towards a definite conclusion in a last line adorned with 
metaphors and complete in itself. A perfect poem flaunting its 
plentitude would have appeared before him on the piece of paper. Now 
he was left only with the pleasant memories of those highly fecund 
days. 

Like someone told him one day that a renowned critic had written 
a piece praising his poems. Or that some author had used four lines 
from one of his poems as epigraph to his novel. It was even discussed 
that a writer had written a whole story based on his life. Devnath read 
the story. It was about a crazy poet. Devnath’s friends perhaps 
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considered him to be insane and that is why they found similarities 
between him and the poet in the story. Even though there was a 
similarity between his name and the name of the poet in the story. 
Devnath didn't find any other resemblance. His poems were totally 
different, the poet in the story was decadent and irresponsible while he 
himself was a sedate family man. But, despite so many dissimilarities, 
he sometimes felt that he had some affinity with Bhavnath, the 
protagonist of the story. 

He recalled that it was Kusum who had taken a lot of trouble to 
locate the magazine where the story had been published. He was 
always filled with love and affection when he thought of Kusum. When 
he thought of his wife, her face never got reflected in his mind, her 
name never came to his lips. But when he thought of Kusum, he felt like 
repeating her name again and again like a mantra: Kusum, Kusum, 
Kusum. Kusum’s features floated up before him when he closed his 
eyes. He felt like comparing her features with every passing girl. Poetry 
came to mind when he thought of Kusum. 

He had wanted to lead an easy and simple life, but this was not to 
be. A common belief is that the poet is a romantic animal who leads a 
wayward, Bohemian life and the society may not expect anything from 
him except some dreams set in rhyme. But Devnath himself didn't live 
in that kind of dream world. He lived like the common man, did his 
honest day's office work, was punctual and faithful to his wife. If he was 
not acceptable in society, it was because he spent all his leisure time 
reading and writing, without any socialising. He had deprived himself 
of games, movies, friends and entertainment. It could be said that he 
had withdrawn himself from society for the sake of poetry. 
Unfortunately, the same poetry, for which he had shunned everyone, 
left him one day, never to return again. 

It was getting hot when a stray cloud floated in and it was no longer 
unpleasant in the open. Devnath tried to guess the time. He didn't 
wear a watch these days. How did it matter anyway to know the exact 
time? When others ordered food from the nearby dhaba and sat down 
to eat, he knew it was time for lunch. There would be food for him at 
home. Earlier, they worried if he didn't come back in time for lunch; 
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now they knew that he would eat at the dhaba and return in the 
evening. His usual rickshawpuller came at such times to take him home 
if he did not have any other errands. He was not there today. Looking at 
the sky, he decided to stay on instead of going home. He was tired 
sitting in the same place since morning; he decided to move to the grass 
patch near the bamboo screen. He picked up his glass and went there. 
Rather than sit, he lay down comfortably on the grass. 

This place seemed exactly like the patch of grass beside the 
bootlegger’s shop behind the radio station where he had spent many a 
pleasant time in the good old days. The big town of today was a cluster 
of small villages then. There was a lot of open space, scattered bushes 
and shrubs, and dilapidated structures. Country liquor was made at 
one such place and everyone would head for it once the day's work was 
over. There were no bottles and glasses; liquor was stored in large 
earthen pots and customers were ladled out the drinks in small earthen 
cups. They would carry a kulhad each and sitting on the patch of grass 
pass the day in idle gossip. 

Devnath had never even thought in his dreams that he would ever 
drink liquor, or that he would give up writing poetry and write songs for 
films. He mulled over the past at times, but he was not sure if he could 
have avoided this metamorphosis. Song was poetry in the early phases 
of literature; the lyricist was the poet. Later came two distinct streams. 
Those who wrote songs only did not get the respect of a poet. Hence, he 
felt abit insulted when a radio singer requested him to write a song for 
him. He had perhaps given a piece of his mind to the man at the time, 
for the singer had retorted, ‘you call yourself a devotee of 
Rabindranath, don’t you? What is Gitanjali if not a collection of 
songs?’ 

Devnath found himself in an awkward situation. Still he argued, 
‘Many of the poems of Gitanjali have not yet been set to tune and those 
poems would not have qualified for a place in Gitabitan.' 

The singer went back that day, but when the most famous, 
Successful and popular singer of the time asked him to write a song and 
said that he would set one of his poems to tune if he didn’t write a 
special song for him, he could not refuse. Devnath wrote a customised 
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song to his order keeping the length of the lines, the rhyming and the 
number of words as given by him. He had thought it to be his first and 
last song written to order. But, to his misfortune, the particular piece 
came out as an extraordinarily beautiful song set to lilting music by the 
music director and sung in the mellifluous voice of the singer. In a few 
days, the light love song had become very popular and could be heard 
everywhere. 

It was a strange experience for Devnath. How many people read 
poetry? Or understood poems? Or even wanted to understand? But 
the song was on everyone's lips. The words might lose their meaning, 
but the tune remained etched in memory. When there were more 
requests for songs, Devnath gave up writing poetry and concentrated 
on writing songs. There was a different kind of excitement in writing 
songs. The words had to be coaxed out to a form in a poem; they had to 
be drilled into submission while writing a song. The message in poetry 
was camouflaged in many ways so that the reader would read it again 
and again and interpret it in his own way. The song was a direct 
conversation with the listener and would touch a chord in him with the 
first pronouncement. Poetry was dependent on words; in a song, music 
assisted the words or the words supported the music. Many a times, the 
music director hummed a tune for him and it was left to Devnath to 
write a song tofit the tune. 

Poetry was written in solitude—one had to talk to oneself in 
solitude and have a dialogue with oneself to write poetry on a piece of 
paper. But the song was a collaborative effort: the lyricist, the singer 
and the music director joined hands to produce the finished product 
which finally reached the listener. Devnath, who had lived alone for a 
long time, had to now enter the greater family of music with its singers, 
music directors and musicians. The circle went on increasing beyond 
the radio to reach the record company and then finally the cinema. 

Another problem that came along was the organisation of the time 
at his disposal. Earlier, he read and wrote in the morning, and left home 
when it was time to go to office. But the demands of music were of a 
different kind—sometimes they needed it immediately and at other 
times changes had to be made at short notice .He had to adjust his time 
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according to others’ convenience. But, gradually, Devnath stopped 
disliking the experience of moving around in the world of music. Most 
of the people in this world remained awake till late in the night and 
woke up late. Devnath had to join them quite often during office hours. 
He, who had never neglected his duties until then, had to go out 
frequently during office hours those days. Memos were issued to him 
and finally, he was asked for explanations for dereliction of duty. 

When he told his friends about this, one of them said, ‘you better 
resign from that cheap job. You'll find you can earn much more from 
writing songs.’ In fact, he had already started earning some money 
from his songs. As an approved lyricist, he received payment for all his 
songs that were broadcast. The record companies paid him well too. On 
hearing about his problems at office, another friend said, ‘Why should 
you resign?’ It’s a government job; nothing will happen whether you 
work or not. They will issue letters to you; you could write back to 
them. And, in no time, it will be retirement time. Why should you lose 
your pension?’ 

Devnath liked the advice. Many of his colleagues in the office did 
no work but collected their salary at the end of the month. At least, he 
had never neglected his duties until then. Even if he left office, he made 
it a point to complete the work assigned to him. Of course, he could not 
do this for long. One of the main reasons for this was his taking to 
drinking. 

The dictum that an artist leads a wayward, uncontrolled and 
irresponsible life was perhaps especially applicable to musicians. They 
had to show they were different not only in clothes, but also in their 
conduct—and one aspect of this was drinking. Of course, as a lyricist, 
Devnath didn’t have to be present all the time in such a group, but he 
aligned himself with the group under the pretext that he might be 
needed any time. These people would move around in an unused 
corner of the radio station amid musical instruments and the like 
throughout the day and would walk down to a nearby teashop when 
they had a bit of time to relax. More often they would go to the booze 
shop which was not far-off. Devnath would accompany them there 
with his glass of tea in hand. One day, he finally tasted a bit of booze 
and spatit out. 
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After a few sips of the stuff in this manner over a number of weeks, 
he no longer found it unpalatable. And on discovering the heady effect 
it had on him Devnath became its devotee. He now recalled all this 
while lying on the grass. When he closed his eyes, it was no longer 
possible to differentiate between the past, the present and the future; 
everything got mixed up and became hazy. Devnath could not have 
imagined at one time that someone like him who was content to live 
within his limit, who was disciplined and conscious of the world 
around him would one day turn into a drunkard and an outcast; but 
this metamorphosis did take place, though extremely slowly. 

The other change that took place was his demotion from a poet to 
lyricist in the eyes of his critics and readers. There are no readers for a 
lyricist; songs do not get published in any magazines or books and they 
only have listeners. Besides, since new songs came to the market in 
quick succession, an impression was created that while poetry was 
eternal, songs provided only temporary excitement and had a lifespan 
of only eight days. There was no logic in this, just as it is not right to 
conclude that popular literature is not good literature. The editors 
balked at publishing when Devnath sent songs instead of poems to 
magazines. There was no possibility of publishing a collection of lyrics. 
He conceded that he was no longer a poet; he was only alyricist. 

Despite this acceptance, what hurt him most was that he had no 
control over the subject of his writings. Movie-makers simply 
explained the scenes to him: hero sitting all by himself on a river bank 
after coming back from the cremation ground, heroine’s plight after 
seeing off her lover at the railway station, or two girls teasing each 
other, and so on; he had to write songs for such situations. He wrote 
many such songs for the radio, record companies and movies, and some 
of them were so popular that he become more famous as a lyricist than 
he everwas asa poet. 

But it was not possible to draw a line once one had compromised 
with principles. After he started writing songs instead of poetry, he 
received requests to write dialogues for films. He wanted to refuse, but 
the producer said that the gentlemen entrusted with the job had 
suddenly disappeared, and he would incur a huge loss if Devnath did 
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not come to his rescue. He also agreed to pay him well for this. Devnath 
agreed toit despite himself and he was happy to receive the money. 

That was not the end of the matter. Producers now requested him 
to write songs with a double entendre. Of course, they did not say it in 
so many words, but said that the song should cater to the common 
people as also to the elite. A producer cited a song as an example which 
seemed alright on the surface, but a close look revealed indecent 
descriptions of the female anatomy and lewd description of sexual acts 
in every line. Devnath refused at first, but was persuaded to write a 
song which contained reference to physical love but was not vulgar. 
However, the producer altered his lines and the song that finally 
appeared in the film was highly obscene. The song, however, became a 
big hit and when cassettes carrying his name were sold, Devnath had 
no further reservations about writing such songs. 

One of the memorable events of his movie days was to go to 
Kolkata for the first time for the shooting of a film for which he had 
written the lyrics. He had wanted to go to Kolkata for a long time to 
meet the poets and writers there and specially to visit Gurudev’s house. 
But the producer was not inclined to take him along. Finally, he 
reached Kolkata without a ticket through a T.T.I. friend and stayed ina 
cheap hotel with another friend. When he reached Tollygunge the next 
day, he found the unit busy in their work and no one paid him any 
attention. He came out of the studio along with his friend and enquired 
from a young man the directions to different places. The young man 
didn’t seem to know where Jorasanko was, but he said his name was 
Somen and he published alittle magazine. He said he could show them 
around Kolkata. From his name, appearance, clothes and early- 
morning drunkenness it was clear that the man was a poet and the two 
of them decided to be his friends for the day. The place where Somen 
took them, after changing buses twice was known as Khalasitola. In 
spite of the surrounding filth, this booze joint was much cleaner and 
prosperous compared to the booze shop near he radio station. And the 
drink too was less disagreeable. 

After his second glass. Devnath forgot Rabindranath’s house and 
concentrated on observing the other customers. Most of them were 
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from the labour class, but four smartly dressed young men were seated 
around a table at a distance. He had heard that a few poets also 
frequented the joint. Were they the young foursome who ruled 
Kolkata after twelve in the night, as the poet said? There was no point 
inasking Somen for he was totally sozzled by then. 

In the afternoon, Somen made them accompany him to the Kali 
temple. On reaching the place, they could figure out that the real haunt 
of Somen was the pandal around the tree in front of the temple, for 
everyone knew him there. Somen gave them the slip once he reached 
the place. The temple was closed at the time. Hence, instead of trying 
to find Somen, they started walking towards the address in Hartaka 
Lane which Somen had given them. This was Devnath’s first 
acquaintance with a brothel and it did not turn out to be as unpleasant 
as he had thought. Both of them returned pretty late to the hotel and 
boarded the train for home the next day. 

Devnath was apprehensive that he would fall sick, but he got over 
the feeling within a few days. On the other hand, he planned another 
visit to Kolkata whether the movie folks went there or not. This time he 
planned to keep his tryst with Jorasanko. All these days, he had 
forgotten the name of that girl of Harkata Lane. He remembered it all 
of a sudden today. It was Tilottama. The name of the girl in the radio 
station was Kusum. The name of his wife was Basanti. The name of his 
beloved was Poetry. 

The changes that took place in his life were slow, but they were sure 
and inevitable. He was now extremely irregular in office. There was no 
definite time for him to return home. His food habits too became 
erratic. The money that he gave his wife to run the house became 
irregular and there was no peace at home on this count. Finally, one day 
Basanti left for her father's home, bag and baggage and their 14-year- 
old son. In his state of drunkenness, Devnath did not realise that his 
ownlife was getting destroyed bit by bit. 

After that things moved at a fast pace. He was asked for 
explanations from his office which he didn’t bother to reply to. Soon, 
he was suspended from his job. It proved a boon to him as there was no 
further need for him to go to office, while he got half his pay sitting at 
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home or at the booze joint. Poetry had left him long since; he 
discovered that song writing was also about to desert him. He had now 
to putin a lot of effort to write a song of four lines, and what he finally 
wrote was not appreciated by anyone. Gradually, he became irritable 
and short-tempered, and started picking quarrels with people for no 
reason whatsoever. 

Once he picked a fight with the clerk in charge of preparing bills at 
the radio station. It not only took a long time to receive payment for 
what was due to him for his lyrics, but he also had to appease anumber 
of people in the accounts section for that. Earlier, he was not worried if 
payments were delayed, but now he insisted on getting paid 
immediately after submitting his bills. The clerk asserted that Devnath 
would not get any money as long as he didn’t affix a revenue stamp on 
the bill and sign it. Earlier, they used to leave some stamps with the 
clerk so they would not have to look for stamps every time they 
submitted a bill. But the clerk asked him for a stamp that day and 
Devnath asked him for an account of the stamps given to him earlier. A 
row broke out. Kusum came and placed a stamp on the clerk’s desk as 
they were about to come to blows. Instead of being grateful, Devnath 
vented his anger on Kusum and shouted at her. But the matter was put 
to rest at that point and the clerk paid his dues. 

A few days later, Devnath went to Kusum. He begged her 
forgiveness for his earlier behaviour and thanked her for having helped 
him. When he invited her for a cup of tea, he thought Kusum would 
demur. But Kusum readily agreed. She came to the tea-shop with him 
and sat beside him on the bench. Devnath was convinced that the girl 
liked his poems or songs, and had come to help him that day because of 
that. He presented a copy of his poetry collection that he had carried 
with him to her and asked, ‘Have you read any of my poems?’ Kusum 
shook her head in the negative. 

‘What about my songs?’ Devnath asked. 

Kusum again said no. 

Then she opened the book and read a little bit, turned the pages 
over and moved her eyes over another poem. She closed the book and 
said, ‘I feel like crying when I read these poems.’ 
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No one had expressed such a sentiment after reading his poetry for 
there was nothing in his poetry that would make someone cry. Be that 
as it may, Devenath liked to talk to the girl. What an irony that he had 
to meet this young girl so late in life! Only if he had met her when he 
was younger! Devnath thought of all these things, but didn’t try to 
meet the girl again. He reminded himself that some day he would write 
a poem for the girl, not for publication in a magazine or for anyone to 
sing, but only for her to read. 

That too didn't happen. Finally, he wrote a poem about steel. The 
atmosphere was tense at the time with demands for setting up steel 
plants. The government at the Centre was from a different party, and 
meetings were held and procession taken out regularly against it. Some 
of his friends joined this movement enthusiastically and pursued him 
to write a protest poem or song. However much he tried, not a line 
came out from his pen at the time. They ultimately shut him up in the 
house of a friend who stayed alone and said, ‘No poem, no booze.’ 

It was thus that his most famous poem was born. When in course 
of time steel plants came up in the state, Devnath thought that his 
poem on steel would lose its relevance. But something which had seen 
the light of the day through so much drama could not fade away so 
easily. Even though he had written many poems which were much 
better, people now knew him for the few slogan-mongering lines of the 
poem. Whenever any new anthology of poetry came out, his steel 
poem found a place in it. Mercifully, no one had as vet conferred the 
title ‘Poet of Steel’ onhim! 

One day the head clerk of his office called him and said, ‘The 
enquiry relating to your service is almost complete. As you are not 
replying to the charges framed against you, you will surely be dismissed 
from service now. You are entitled to pension for the number of years of 
service you have put in. In my opinion, you should resign from the job 
and take your pension.’ 

Devnath had worked with the head clerk for a long time and had 
performed his duties sincerely. The head clerk liked him and had 
helped him a number of times. But Devnath had severed his 
relationship with him after he began to live his new life. He was filled 
with a sense of gratitude on hearing the advice from him today. He 
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didn’t hesitate any further and wrote his resignation letter at once. And 
just as he had been released from him family obligations after his wife 
left, so he found a release from the bondage of his job. 

Interviewers often asked him, ‘Did you resign from your job to 
write poetry?’ This was just a polite question for everyone knew that 
he had been sacked from the job as he didn’t attend office; just as 
everyone knew that he was dead as a poet. There was no literary value 
of such interviews; there was perhaps only a desire to tell the readers an 
interesting story. Just as the men from some television channel had one 
day descended on his village in a jeep. Of course, one good thing was 
that they had brought with them a young lecturer of literature to 
interview him A crowd gathered around them when they got down 
from the vehicle. And Devnath suddenly came to be looked upon with 
added respect by the village folk. The producer, the cameraman and 
the sound recordist took over his house. When Devnath wanted to 
wear some proper clothes before facing the camera, they advised him 
against it; they said that the film would be a candid one—just the way 
things are. 

Devnath had no interest in the film. But a few days earlier, a 
representative of a particular channel had presented him with three 
bottles of India-made foreign liquor and coaxed him to agree to the 
interview. The young lecturer asked him a lot of question related to 
literature, like what he understood by beauty; what were the three 
promises of love that he had mentioned in one of his poems; would it 
not be better if the last line was deleted from one particular poem of his; 
and so on. Devnath didn't have answers to these questions, but they 
videographed him all the time as he kept stammering and mumbling 
meaninglessly. When they took him to the booze shop, Devnath 
understood that their intention was to film him in his natural state; the 
producer told him to sit on the bench and continue drinking while 
talking to the younglecturer, and forget the presence of the camera. 

After drinking a glass and a half, Devnath indeed forgot that he 
was the victim of an intruding camera. The lecturer was a quiet man 
with a love for literature, and he had read all the poems by Devnath. He 
wanted Devnath to return to his active days and write more poems. He 
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recited a few old poems of Devnath from memory and brought out 
many deep meanings from them. He said he wanted to call the 
documentary ‘Long Live the Poet’ and that he would end the film with 
the hope that Devnath would have a long life to serve Goddess 
Saraswati. 

An intoxicated Devnath didn't have even an iota of interest left in 
the goings-on. He stopped talking to the lecturer and concentrated on 
his drinking. The producer told him that they would now film him 
falling from the bench to the ground. Devnath was enraged on hearing 
this and said that he would have nothing more to do with them. The 
producer reminded him of his contract; Devnath retorted in an even 
higher pitch. Some people gathered around them. The producer 
provoked him again and again. The camera was on all the time and 
Devnath understood that they wanted to film him in that agitated 
state. Hence, he sat down on the bench quietly. The television crew 
packed up and prepared to leave. The producer came and thanked 
Devnath smilingly and bade goodbye. The lecturer once again 
requested him to write poetry and while taking leave, raised his hand in 
a theatrical flourish to say, ‘Long live poetry!’ 

They all talked to him about his poetry as if he did not exist beyond 
his writing; he was nothing if not a poet. Of all his acquaintances, only 
Kusum did not have any interest in poetry. Perhaps she was 
disinterested in literature. One morning Kusum came to his house all 
alone, after Basanti had left. The boy who cooked for Devnath was 
there. Without bothering Devnath, she made a survey of all the rooms 
and said, ‘How can you live like this! Please move a bit and let me set 
things in order.’ She then went to the kitchen and helped the boy in 
cooking. Devnath could not decide whether he should thank her or 
scold her. Ultimately, he lay on the bed quietly and read a book until 
Kusum left after organising the rooms and upbraiding the servant. 

Kusum kept coming at intervals after that even though Devnath 
spoke little and showed no interest in her. Once when Devnath was 
sick, Kusum took leave from her office and stayed the whole day to look 
after him. Devnath bore these excesses, but when Kusum said in the 
evening that she would stay for the night, Devnath refused firmly. 
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However, Kusum made sure before leaving that the servant boy stayed 
with Devnath at night 

When he thought of the past, Devnath had no complaints about 
his life. Those days there was no office. Rice and pulses came from the 
village. It was not difficult to run a one-man household. The pension 
took care of his drinks and the household expenses. He also wrote a 
song or two at intervals, whether he liked it himself or not, and got 
paid. When he received requests to write songs, he didn't bother 
whether they were decent or not or where the song would be used. He 
also got offers to write dialogues for films. Devnath knew that there 
was still some spark in his pen for which people sought him, even 
though he was dead asa poet. 

The first hitch in his easygoing life came when the landlord asked 
him to vacate the rented house. Devnath had been staying in the house 
ever since he had joined service and even though the rent had been 
hiked at intervals, it was still quite low. Rents of houses had increased 
everywhere and it was not possible for Devnath to take another house. 
Besides, there was little possibility of an out-of-job, wayward drunkard 
finding a house on rent. For some time, he ignored the landlord saying 
that he was looking for a house and would vacate as soon as he got it. He 
didn’t make any effort to search for another and the landlord mounted 
pressure on him. As luck would have it, Devnath’s old father passed 
away in the village at this time, putting an end to his worries. 

Devnath was the eldest son of his parents. His brothers and sisters 
respected him and had maintained an even closer relationship with 
him when he became famous as a poet and lyricist. They had also 
distanced themselves from him when Devnath went downhill. Their 
relationship had come down to a mere exchange of letter at intervals 
and invitations to family functions. Devnath didn’t visit them nor did 
he attend any family function. They too seemed happy about it. After 
the death of their father, the brothers got together in the village and 
proposed that Devnath should return to the village to look after their 
house and land. 

Kusum was yet another problem for Devnath. Even though he had 
never shown any love and affection towards her, she had somehow 
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taken him under her wing. She was a nice girl who looked after him 
well, and Devnath's friends advised him seriously, not in jest, to marry 
the girl. Devnath laughed it off. How could he marry at his age and in 
his condition! Kusum had never broached the topic or even hintedatit. 
She seemed to be satisfied with showering her love on him and taking 
care of him without expecting anything in return. Devnath liked the 
girl, but had no other thoughts beyond that. When one day Kusum got 
married and left the town, Devnath remained sad for a few days. Then 
he told himself, ‘It’s all for the good. Be happy, Kusum.’ 

Devnath felt even lighter in heart once he took the decision to 
return to the village. His life had been spent in town since his school 
days. But only a small faction of his life had been involved with the 
town. His life in the city was limited to staying in a particular area and 
spending time with a limited number of friends. Now he would move 
to the open environs of the village. When he thought of the village, he 
formed a picture of an easy, simple, beautiful, idyllic life. Poetry's 
village. The village portrayed by Sachi Routray in his poem on his smal! 
village and by Jibanananda Das in Rupasi Bangla. 

But when he reached there he found it was far from his imagined 
village. In the summer, the village looked extremely harsh and 
unattractive; it became muddy and dirty during the rains. People 
talked to him only about money and landed property. He had to give a 
detailed account to everyone on how much he earned, how much he 
harvested from his land and who would own his house after his death. 
Because of that, he gradually severed his relationship with the people 
in the village. His world became even more confined to the family of 
Hari Master and the liquor shop. His only contact with the outside 
world was the bank where he went to collect his pension and to drop an 
occasionalletter in the post. 

The village folk kept nagging him as to when the documentary on 
him would be telecast. Devnath didn’t have an answer. One day, he 
received a letter from the lecturer: Dear Poet, I am pained to inform 
you that the documentary on you with which I was associated has met 
an untimely death. My question and answer session with you has been 
completely deleted from the film they have made. It’s also a matter of 
regret that instead of showing it under the literary magazine section 
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they plan to show it under a programme called ‘social evil.’ Hence, I 
have decided not to cooperate with the producer of the film. I think 
you too should also totally dissociate yourself from them. But you 
must continue writing, and I pray that Goddess Saraswati would 
continue to shower her blessings on you. ‘Longlive poetry!’ 

Devnath read that letter as disinterestedly as he had read Kusum’s 
letter received a long time back. There was no point any more in 
furthering any relationship, or any activity in life. He must only think 
of spending the rest of his life without physical, psychological and 
financial problems. The rest of the time could be easily spent in the 
small world of his house, Hari Master and the liquor shop. This was a 
life outside the society; but so had been his life as a poet. 

The sun had gone down. The winter evening was fast spreading on 
to the grass. He had forgotten to take his lunch today. They must have 
waited for him for some time in Hari Master's house and given him up. 
They were extremely nice people. The villagers including his own 
brothers had tried to poison his mind against Hari Master. ‘Hari 
Master,’ they said, ‘had an eye on his property.’ Devnath listened to 
them but remained quiet. Why should he try to explain to anyone that 
the love he received from Hari Master and his family would keep him 
indebted to them for ever? Let them think what they like; let them say 
what they want. He had wanted the reclusive life of a poet and he had 
gotit. He had given up on everything else consciously. 

Kusum had written: I am writing my first letter to you as your 
memory has been bothering me a lot today. My son is growing up and 
my family life is fine. But I think of you often. And, would you believe, 
if ever you ask me to come to you, I will leave everything that very 
moment and come running backto you. 

Devnath stood up to go home. He could see his friendly rickshaw 
beyond the boundary of the shop. He would return home now. He no 
longer had with him any song or poem or words or tunes. They had all 
been left behind. But the special world of poetry that he had once 
created for himself was left with him. And he knew that he would be 
able to spend the rest of his life happily within that limited world. 


Translation: Ashok Mohanty 
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J.P. Das is the quintessential raconteur with an 
instinctive mastery of form. 
— The Hindu 


[J.P.Das’s] stories begin with clinical and detached descriptions ... but at 
some point, imperceptively, the mood changes and we find ourselves in 
an unchartered territory, where shadows of unresolved mysteries darken 
the surface of quotidian life. 
— Meenakshi Mukherjee 


Epiphanies and liquid perceptions are subtly phased into one another, 
characters and situations multiply and recreate themselves and mature 
as the whole seems to be spawned by an intelligent camera. 


— The Book Review 


A feature of J.P. Das’s stories is the slow, deliberate accretion of detail 
that seems calculated to make the reader breathless and impatient, 
driving him on to the inevitable climax, which provides a sense 
of relief as well as disbelief. 
— Bikram K. Das 


He occupies a special place in the history of the Oriya short story, having 
helped to modemise it by expanding its horizon and by his unusual 
angles of approach ... JP is one among the few living contemporary 

Oriya writers who is astute in mapping the relations between writing and 

social power as they obtain in a provincial milieu. 
— Himansu S. Mohapatra 
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